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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The subscribers, having seen In manuscript, Essay w on the Dut 
©fc Parents .aactChiUkcot written by Mr. Cyros Comstock, de 
•tgoed for the use of families, and the higher classes in school* 
and so far attended to its contents as to have formed a genera 
estimate of the work* are of the opinion, that It possesses muci 
«m both as^i* object; and its vacation, and, af pubUshec 
^-aqmeMAo be vofiii wM 3a iaagssk% so aeissolsv and in ta 
-Church of &>n* ..... 

r NATHAN PERKiNS* 

; Ju&AJXlMfc ABEL FLINT. 



^kmB 4v p o r t"" ^f ha» ftaaetiaflfardBdrnc ta attend to a work, i 
ttwwnwpt, entitle*), » ifetfr/* on*he!>rty^ Parents a«d:Cn 
4ra^ bv Mfertytns Comstock* I have, examined the Oonftei 
of the chapters awl sections, and. taken a view of die plan, t \ 
sigajffll execution of die work ; and have heard a number i 
-whole sections, and many paramphs oi sections read; * tic i 
. enabled i»dik>w^taibmi«Uto^^s^)od opinM of. the p i 
and execution of the whole, I can freefyaaj*. tbsft.i thmk j* *. w 
«f much merit, highly deserving :*ae attention nnd.ffetronae i 
Chilians, rod calculated to do much good, in the churches* i 
snbje&^hefe-treaieJl* -is* ift% great ineafcure, new, is hi$£irj 
teresting to Christian parents and children, and of great p i 
tical importance If every Christian reader should not giv i 
mnqaaUfted assent to every sentiment advanced in the Essa 
©resume he wiU find few that can be rationally controve 
He will, I think, certainly find many new and important tin* 
suggested, and mtfch valuable instruction, and many very u i 
practical directions given. In short, he wJ&V. in sty opmian i 
me Essay a very useful directory to Christian duty and pra i 
With this view of the work, I can cheerfully and strong 1 
commend it to aft Christian parents and children, and to die 
Ucatlarge^ 

EHBNEZER FIT* 
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Havikg taken a view of the principal part of Mr. Cowistockfc 
w Essays on the Duty of Parents ami iMdren," and being satia- 
ted as to the manner in which he has executed the work, 1 cheer* 
Ally unite with Doctor Fitch, in the recommendation whjdtfce 
Has. given It ..»>., ...... ,;...-_ , 7~V 

, * * J '\ A ^ -flAMEL coixiria 

LanesbonNgh, Jufy 5th, A, D. 1810. , 

iHAviHG had opportunity ibr an attentive and thorough perusal 

>of Mr. Corostock's *' Essays oh the Duty of Parents and Cfiil- 

, dren," I readily and cheerfully express my approbation of the 

t sentiments he has communicated on this important subject ; and 

; am satisfied, generally, with the manner ■ in which lie- has esfe- 

. cuted hferplan. No subject can be more interesting tQ the egnse 

of % Zidn, and none of more practical importance to the rising 

generation. The plain ..fajjiiliar and impressive manner, m which 

the duty of parents and children is inculcated in this Easay, env 

title it to the patronage of tfie Attends of the Redeemer. 

.,. v . . , ':,-.•. ALVANHY^Ej 

TaE subscriber has been favoured by MrXomstock« with the 
perusal of his manuscript volume of** Essays on' the t)utv of 
Parents and Children,* and thinks that this interesting su&jeet has 
been handled by him, in many respects, m a novel, and hi all, in 

* In Impressive manneriJ^^-^Although the importance ©£ parental 
and filial duties i$ recognized by most people, still the motives 
and means of rendering their executfon more complete, have been 
regarded but by few. Gymnastics and Regimen have been the 
laboured themes of most authors on Education, whilst the neces- 
sity of moral or religions impression has been criminally omitted. 
. Mr. Cotnstock, by deriving the authority of Parents and the 
duties of Children from natural and religious institutes,' has i akert 

.a position which all pious' parents will rejoice to see maintefotd, 
and from which he can never be forced hy the contumely of the 

frivolous or gainsaying. * '• "•*• •♦■• ' "» •* •*- 

O.J. PATTEN, 
•*4tera^ School, My 2Sd*181GY ► - . . . > 
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TThe author presents these Essays to the pub* 
fie, 4 just as they are, without amy desire to have 
them pass for what they are not. He has been, 
iti sotf& treasure, sensible of his want of abili- 
ties* to write oti this mferesiihg subject/ *But 
he insensible that no tipok^y w81 -varnish their 
defects, or add any thing- to their cxcellenciefc 
Tfcit tleyhave fcults, he is sensible; that they 
have many that are out of his sight, is-altogeth* 

"er^oibablei And what an opinion he ma} enter- 
tain r of hi*Kelf, and of these Essays', when he 
eomes to see all their faults pointed out by.the 

* %npkrfiat etttic^ a? present "he knows not But 
He dee* not, however, apprehend himself in so 
much danger, from seeing their faults pointed 
put; as h£ does from' seeing their excellencies; 

if t^*6bttt4ew.^ ' -. ; " ' 7 ; 

- vThfcv writer considers it needless fer Mm - to 

. gfvfe aft afcepunt of the authorise has read on this 
?«^^,^to jpc^'ptrt their excelfcncfes r^rdefil 
ciencesf or to give a history of the considera- 
tions and occurrences which determined^ him-td 
attend to it, or, that led him to attend to it in tht 
mannerinwhich he htre/ - * ^ - 
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<> Haiv for, or in what respect, lie has done^ucw 
ttoe tp this subject* kadt fot him to say. Thirf/ 
however, he is disposed to think, that th$9tfb{ 
Ject is really Interesting to mankinds and toihe 
Christian church. And, if these Essays should 
in any measure be the means of excitiogiothtra; 
Or dome one,, whose praise is in the churches^ 4aa 
pay a more thorough and judicious attention to 
this subject, their author would be highly ghrtk 
fed, and consider his. labour in some measure 
rewarded, if that should be all thegood that they 
should ever do» -...., ...;.. J 

The author is, however, of opinion, that thfese 
Essays Will be as likely to do good in schools* 
and by felling imotke haadsof you*l*a#d$k>a* 
youiig people, as in any way* / It is comma* foe 
young people, when thinking of entering into a 
married state* to have an am bk ion ^o begin? and 
Manage their family rightly * Bet there is a«m 
ural and criminal aversion in manktadfioteeirig 
their own faults, and too great an indiffertifttigit* 
correcting them* when they do see them, Oa 
these accounts, it is difficult effecting reforma- 
tion where there are old established habits. We 
jwould not* however* be uncharitable, we sin«. 
cerely hope this, will not,. be the case with any 
into whose hands these Essays may falL For. 



tbeseicahans these Essays are recommended ta 
tbe ferusal of youths -and , especially of pidu* 
ycuB© people. ... 

Chanting one request; the author consents to 
have those, Essays published ; and that is that all 
theki imperfections and errors may be eharged to 
Wffpr ; boclaims them i to him they belong. But 
he lays* no claim to their excellencies ; these he 
wishes** have credited to the great Head of the 
church? toihtm they belong- Under the superin* 
tendance of his providence, these Essays have 
been written ; by his consent they are published^ 
mi leader Jfce gppr&pship of his adorable prov- 
jdfence^bey will do all the good that he, in infinite 
wisdptoyisebs best thty sbwkl, and they will de 
Wmo»hurt > thanhc seeafittopermLu Hewity 
effect bis own purpose* by them, aad we hav? 
the happiness to believe, will make them terroU 
nattjinibe promotion, of bis glory* even il they 
frihdidd(,t«ntiiiatot io the bwnWtftftQii of their 
*utfeor* .....-.:;....-..., 
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AN ESSAY 



ON THE 



BUTY OF PARENTS, &c 
CHAPTER J. 

SECTION I. 
Introductory Observations. 

JL he design which the great Jehovah had in , 
view, in creating this world, ■ was to make a 
residence for mankind, whom he constituted 
subjects of his moral government. On this 
stage they commence an eternal existence ; and 
the time allotted them to live in this world, is 
their term of probation. Death will close the 
scene of trial, at which solemn period, by the 
unchangeable purpose of God; he that is holy 
will remain holy still, and he that is filthy, or a 
sinner, will remain so for ever. 

We are now forming characters for eternity* 
Matters of everlasting consequence are depend- 
ing upon our conduct in time. In the grave, 
the house appointed for all the living, we are 
assured, that there is no work, nor device, nor 
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knowledge, nor wisdom. As our characters arc 
at death, so they will beat the resurrection, when 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, wliere every work will be brought into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good or evil.* There our characters will be 
known and determined, by the great Searcher of 
hearts, the Judge of the quick and dead. And 
he will say to the righteous, Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you. 
O transporting thought ! They will join the so- 
ciety of angels and happy spirits, and uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy the smiles of that God and Sav- 
iour, the light of whose countenance is life, and 
whose loving-kindness is better than life. But to 
those of an opposite character, he will say, De- 
part ye cursed into everlasting Jire. Insupporta- 
ble, thought ! They will be consigned to a hope- 
Jess prison, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is never to be^ quencfied. 

Are such. interesting scenes before us? are 
matters of such vast importance, matters of eter- 
nal consequence, depending on the improvement 
of time, and the privileges which a merciful God 
is conferring upon us ? Yes, they certainly are, 
Seeipg and believing this, let us attend, to the 
apostle's inquiry, What manner of persons 
ought we to be^ mall holy conversation and god- 
liness ? looking for, and hastening to the coming 
of the day of God. Let. us be diligent t/iat we 

* The author must not be understood to suppose that the sotfl 
sleeps from death till the insurrection. 
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may be found of him in peace, witfwut spot and 
blameless. Let us strive to divest oiirsdves of 
prejudice, and every thing by which we may be 
biassed, let us be open to conviction, and be dili- 
gent in our inquiries, to know the will of God ; 
and let it be the language of our hearts, all that 
the Lord our God hath commanded us to do, wc 
will do, and be obedient. 

It ought to be the great object, of our lives, to 
discharge our duty, and so do the will of God 
here on earth, that we may gain the divine plau- 
dit, welt done, good and faithful servant , when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 
take vengeance on his adversaries. 

But in order to this, we certainly ought to 
strive to understand our obligations in their full- 
est extent, and be acquainted with our duty in all 
its brandies. And we ought not to rest easy and 
be satisfied, in discharging 6ur duty, in cases 
where the path is evident, and we cannot mis- 
take it ; whilst we have any reason to believe we 
are ignorant of it, in many interesting and im- 
portant respects. This is a fault to which the 
friends of Religion in our country are quite too 
subject. And it is owing to the moral darkness, 
occasioned by their inattention to their duty, and 
their unfaithfulness.- The best, however, are 
sanctified but in part. But could they see them- 
selves as they will in the light of eternity, a sense 
of their unfaithfulness and unworthiness, would 
brin^ them into the dust, and they would most 
sensibly subscribe to that apostolic doctrine, It 
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is by grace ye are saved, through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God, 

A little attention will enable us to see, that we 
are under moral obligations, arising from our va- 
rious relations, callings, characters and circum- 
stances. Every different relations and character 
Tvebear, is a source of obligation. We are parti- 
cularly under obligation to our Creator, as the 
creatures of his power, the people of his care, 
and, the subjects of his government. And the 
great variety of relations which exist among man- 
kind, have their particular. duties. Husbands 
.and wives, parents and children, brethren and 
sisters, rulers and ruled, ministers and people, 
masters and servants, tutors and scholars, each 
one has his particular duties, arising from his 
relation, or relations. 

Solemn will be the account that we shall have 
to give at the day of judgment, of the manner in 
which we have discharged these duties. If we 
should then be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, and should have no advocate with the 
Father to plead our cause, inconceivably dread- 
ful will be our situation. The gate of heaven 
will for ever be barred against us, we shall be 
excluded from the society of the blessed, and 
shall have to take our portion with the enemies 
of God, who fail victims to divine justice, in end- 
less and unutterable woe. We tremble when 
we contemplate the solemn, the awful scene. O 
thou sovereign God, interpose by thy mercy, 
prevent our falling victims to thy righteous dis- 
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pleasure, by disposing our hearts to fly for re- 
fuge, to lay hold of the hope set before us in thy 
gospel. 

Three things will contribute ereatly to aggra- 
vate the final condemnation of the wicked.-*- 
First, the reflection that they neglected to dis- 
charge known duties ; that they stupidly went 
on in rebellion, transgressing known commands, 
in opposition to the remonstrances of conscience, 
and the threatening voice of God. He that 
knows his master's will, and does it not, shall be 
beaten with many stripes. Secondly, the reflec- 
tion, that they neglected to improve the means 
of information, with which they were favored ; 
to attain a knowledge of their duty, in cases 
where it was doubtful, or unknown. That they 
gave themselves no trouble to learn what their 
obligation and duty were, arising from their re- 
lation to God and their fellow creatures, and from 
the characters which they sustained, and from 
the particular circumstances in which they were. 
Thirdly, the reflection that they neglected to at-, 
tain the personal qualifications, necessary to dis- 
charge their duty. That they paid no attention 
to the cultivation of their hearts, or dispositions. 
That instead of cherishing conviction, embracing 
the compassionate Saviour on gospel terms, and 
improving the means of grace, by which they 
would have obtained that preparation of hearty 
necessary to discharge their duty acceptably; 
they neglected the overtures of nVercy, and 
practically said to the Almighty, <tepart from w, 

b2 
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for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways i 
and that they refused to look to God, through 
Christ, for any assistance, to oppose temptation, 
or to discharge their duty, in opposition to the 
impediments which lay in their way. 

These considerations will shut the mouths of 
the wicked, and subject them to a most aggra- 
vated condemnation at the judgment day. 
And in hell these reflections will enkindle the 
keenest remorse, and awaken the most exquisite 
sensations of the soul, when a retrospect of life 
will impel them to take up the lamentation, and 
say, how have I hated instruction, and my heart 
despised reproof . 

Do we wish to escape that place of torment, 
and obtain the divine favour ? Do you, reader, 
wish to prevent those painful reflections, and 
that bitter remorse; which a consciousness of 
such awful neglect of duty will occasion, in the 
eternal world ? Then be honest with yourself. 
Study to know your obligations and duty in their 
extent, and be willing to receive instruction, on 
these important subjects. Comply with the 
terms of the gospel, that you may obtain the 
preparation of the heart, necessary for you to 
discharge your duty acceptably , and look to God 
for grace and assistance. And may God of his 
infinite mercy grant it to you, and enable you 
so to study &nd discharge your duty, that you 
pay at last be found meet to be a partaker of the. 
inheritance of the saints in light, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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But we shall not attempt an illustration of 
the. obligations and duties, which result from 
the various relations, callings, characters and cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; but shall attend to the 
particular and important relation between pa- 
rents and children ; and shall make it the princi- 
pal object of this essay, to point out the impor- 
tant obligations and duties, arising from this re- 
lation. 

SECTION II. 

Some observations to Parents, respecting the 
Relation between them and their Children, fc?c. 



The relation which exists between you, par- 
ents, and your children, is truly important. 
There is not, perhaps, a more important relation 
among all the creatures which God has made. 
"The all- wise Creator has formed this relation by 
a divine constitution and ordinance,* which 
have for their object the existence of the whole 
human race, from the first child, to the last gen- 
eration which will be born* And it is remarka- 
ble, that this innumerable multitude are, and 
will be subjects of the moral government of 
God. And each one will be eternally happy, or 
eternally miserable, according to the character 
he bears when removed from this state of pro- 
bation. The duties, therefore, which arise 

* Constitution of the seses and ordinance of marriage* 
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from this relation, must be important. And It 
is a doubt, whether the moral Governor of the. 
world, has enjoined any more important relative 
duties between his creatures, than those which 
arise from the relation, in which you and your chil- 
dren stand to each other. And we have reason 
to believe, that there are no relative duties en- 
joined upon mankind, the discharge of which is 
attended with more happy and lasting conse- 
quences, or the neglect of which is so perni- 
cious. 

It is certainly a matter highly interesting to 
you, parents, to your children, and to society ; 
and it is highly interesting to the Christian 
church, and the world, that you comprehend 
the great object of this relation, and understand 
its duties. Where these duties are not dischar- 
ged, the consequences are often deplorable. 
And where they are not understood, it cannot 
reasonably be expected that they will be perfor- 
med. But in cases where you know your duty, 
and neglect it, or have the means of attaining 
a knowledge of it, and do not improve them, 
you are chargeable with the consequences. Re- 
flect on the solemn declaration of Jehovah, / 
will visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth generation^ of 
them that hate me. 

There is something remarkable in the relation 
in which you stand to your children. You are 
like a tree, of which your children are sprouts, 
or branches, and they like you, are destined to 
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an eternal state of existence. God, in his un- 
searchable wisdom, has seen fit, to make man 
the agent for bringing men into existence. A 
striking consideration. The subjects of the 
moral government of God, in this world, are 
the appointed instruments of bringing more sub- 
jects into existence. 

This differs from the manner in which God has 
seen fit to bring any other subjects of his gov- 
ernment into existence, of which we have any 
account. We have reason to believe, that the 
angels were brought into existence by the effi- 
ciency of God, without the instrumentality, 
or agency, of any creature. There were no 
prime angels, qualified by a divine constitution, 
as our first parents were, to bring a race of happy 
spirits into existence. No, each one derived 
his existence immediately from God. And the 
circumstances of children when first introduced 
into existence, and the manner in which it is 
appointed that they should attain knowledge, 
differ greatly from those of the angels. For the 
angels were created with their faculties in a state 
of maturity. And on that account we have rea- 
son to believe God communicated .to each of 
them, by immediate inspiration, that knowledge 
of his relation, obligation and duty, necessary to 
his being directly responsible to his Maker, and 
accountable for himself, independently of others. 
But this, parents, is not the case with your chil* 
dren. They come into existence in a feeble, 
helpless, immature state* In this state they are 
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committed to your care. And God has macfe 
it yout duty, to foster, nurture, instruct and 
raise them up to manhood ; and has appointed, 
that under your fostering care, protection and 
culture, their bodily and mental powers shall, by 
a slow progression, grow to maturity ; at which 
period, you shall be released from your charge, 
and they shall act, and be accountable for them- 
selves. 

The principal design, which God had in view, 
m committing children to the care of parents, 
in this situation, was that they might be trained 
up for him, with reference to *his government, 
and as subjects of it. And he has commanded 
parents to bring up their children in the nurture 
andadmottition of the Lord* And for their en- 
couragement has declared, that a child trained 
up in the way he should go, will not depart from 
it when he is old. 

But God has not made it the duty of parents 
to nurture their children, without making chil- 
dren capable of improvement by it. To have 
done this, would have been unreasonable. But 
when he constituted the infant mind, he made it 
susceptible of all those impressions, which it is 
the duty of parents to make upon it, by educa- 
tion. 

That the minds of children are very suscepti- 
ble of impressions, is evident from their own 
conduct, and from the influence which educa- 
tion has upon them. 

The infant mind is remarkably constituted for 
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improvement. It is surprising to see how triv- 
ial circumstances will bias it, and lead it to form 
opinions, and how little occurrences will change 
and establish its habits. And it is astonishing 
to see what propensity it* has to follow example. 
This is so observable, that children are often 
called imitative animals. 

It appears to be a favourable circumstance, - 
that the minds of children are so susceptible of 
impressions, notwithstanding their greater liabili- 
ty to be led astray by it. And it appears, that 
our beneficent Creator acted out of kindness to 
the human race, in forming them so. And 
yet we have reason to believe, that this has laid 
a foundation for, and has contributed much, 
to occasion that astonishing diversity, there is 
in the passions, prejudices, habits and opinions, 
which prevail among mankind. This diversity 
is principally the effect of education, though 
what may be called accidental circumstances, 
have had considerable influence. 

" 'Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." 

This susceptibility laid the foundation, and 
education and accidental circumstances have 
given the minds of men that bias, and turned 
them into the great variety of channels and di- 
rections, in which we see them moving. 

The different notion? respecting God and relir 
gion, and the great diversity x>f impressions* 
respecting the manner in which religious wor- 
ship pr homage ought to be paid to a Supreme^ 
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or superior beings, which in some countries 
have undergone but very little change, or alter- 
ation, for many generations ; are striking 
proofs, of the susceptibility of the human mind 
to receive impressions, in the morning of its exis- 
tence, and of the influence, which education 
has upon it. 

In childhood and youth, the foundation is 
principally laid, for that astonishing diversity in 
the opinions, prejudices, habits and manners 
which prevail in the great ^family of man. The 
seed is planted in the fruitful mind, and is fos- 
tered and brought tp maturity by the influence 
of the treatment, opinions, prejudices, habits 
and examples of parents and others; by the 
influence of the animal and rational principles 
of action ; and by the influence of its own 
reasoning and reflection, and consequent opin- 
ions. 

With respect to the dispositions of children, 
it is evident there is great diversity. There is 
difference in the children of the same family, 
where their habits, customs and prejudices are 
very much alike. And it often makes its ap- 
pearance early. This peculiarity, in the dispo- 
sitions of children, has generally been consider- 
ed constitutional, and for this reason, consider- 
ed as an effect, people have not discovered its 
connection with any other pause. It is evident 
there is some foundation in nature, for a differ- 
ence in the dispositions of children. It is an 
awful consideration, that human nature should 
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be subject to those habits and weaknesses, which 
often operate with parents to the disadvantage, 
or injury of their innocent offspring. Instances 
are not uncommon, of persons labouring under 
disadvantages through life, from some constitu- 
tional peculiarity in their nervous systems, or 
motions of their animal spirits. There is radical- 
ly a difference in the nervous systems, and ani- 
mal spirits, on account of which, the same 
cause will produce a different effect on different 
children. This radical difference occasions a 
diversity in their dispositions, and such a diver- 
sity, as renders a different mode of parental 
treatment necessary. It is, notwithstanding 
this, the opinion of some men of discernment, 
who have studied the infant mind, and the cau- 
ses for the difference in the dispositions of chi*> 
dren, that people are disposed to ascribe coo 
much to nature. They have been of opinion 
that the treatment which young children receive 
from parents, nurses and others, contributes 
greatly to form their dispositions. They have 
observed that when the mind of the infant is 
forming, when the bud is beginning to open, 
and it is beginning to receive impressions through 
the medium of the senses, it is very susceptible. 
And they have been led to think, that in this 
early stage of existence, causes may have an in* 
fluence upon it, imperceptible to common ob- 
servers, which may contribute greatly to fornr 
its future disposition. This is evidently the 
case, and parents are often admiring at those 
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dispositions and babitsof their children, which 
are the fruit of their own injudicious conduct* 

Notwithstanding the susceptibility of the 
minds of children, and the difference in their 
natural dispositions, yet it appears, from an at- 
tentive view of the subject, that they bring 
nothing into the world with them, by which 
they are helped, or assisted, or it is rendered 
more natural and easy for them to embrace the 
opinions, habits and prejudices, of one nation 
or people, than it is of another. The children 
of the Jews bring nothing into the world with 
them, on account of which they are assisted, or 
enabled with greater facility, to imbibe the 
opinions and prejudices of their fathers, than 
those of the Mahometans. And this may be 
said of the children of every other nation or peo- 
ple on earth. If the child of a Jew, and the child 
of a -Roman Catholic, could be exchanged at their 
birth, without their parents' knowledge ; we 
have reason to believe, that the child of the 
Roman Catholic, in the care of the Jew, would 
embrace the opinions and prejudices of the Jew,- 
with the same facility that the natural child of 
■the Jew would have done ; and the same would 
be the case with the child of the Jew, under the 
nurture of the Roipan Catholic. 
- Children of different religious sects, and of dif- 
ferent nations, embracing the peculiar opinions 
and prejudices of their parents and masters, or 
those of the country in which they live, cannot 
justly be attributed to any thing innate, or con- 
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stitutional in them, but must be ascribed to edu- 
cation, or the relation they stand in to the peo- 
ple 'with whom they have been nurtured. 

If the observations in this section are just, it 
is important for you, parents, to understand and 
believe them, in order for you to comprehend 
the interesting relation you stand in to your chiU 
dren, and the important duties which arise from 
it. And it is necessary, in order for you to 
know how much is depending upon education, 
and what may be effected by it. 

SECTION HI. 

Observations, respecting what may be effected 
by Education. 

It will be of no small consequence to you, 
parents, to know what may be effected by the 
education of your children. You certainly 
ought to study to know it, and to improve every 
advantage which providence may afford you, 
to attain a knowledge of it. If you are posses* 
sed of right dispositions, and have just views 
of the subject, the study will be a pleasure to 
you, and the knowledge will afford you conso- 
lation. 

It is truly a lamentable consideration* that 
children are more susceptible of impressions in 
favour of error, than of truth. This deplora* 
ble fact is an unhappy consequence of the nat- 
ural alienation of their hearts from God* That 
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depravity which is entailed upon the whole hu- 
man family, and which parents transmit to their 
children, (a humiliating consideration,) renders 
it more natural and easy for them, to receive 
impressions in favour of vice, than virtue ; and 
to embrace wrong opinions and prejudices, in 
preference to right ones ; and to follow vicious, 
rather than virtuous examples. In proof of this, 
we have the testimony of inspiration, The 
wicked are estranged from the womb ; they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies.* 
I know that thou wast called a transgressor from 
the womb, said God to Israel, f 

If the original establishment with Adam had 
been carried into full effect, as we must suppose 
it would have been, if he had not broken cov- 
enant with God, this would not have been the 
unhappy case with children. They would not 
have had this susceptibility of receiving impres- 
sion in favour of vice and error, rather than vir- 
tue and truth ; neither would it have been nat- 
ural for them to have followed vicious, rather 
than virtuous examples. And what would have 
beeti a happy circumstance for them, they 
would not have had any such instructions, or 
examples. 

But although the depravity of the heart ren- 
ders it natural for children to receive wrong im- 
pressions, they are, notwithstanding, susceptk 
ble of right impressions, from education, and 
the exercise of parental authority. By this, 

* P& lviii. 3. f Isa. xlviil & ' * 
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Sovrevcr, we must not be understood to suggest, 
that it is in the power of the most pious, dis- 
cerning parents, to remove depravity from their 
children, or to renew their hearts. No educa- 
tion can possibly effect this. This can be ef- 
fected only by the renewing influence of the 
Spirit of God. But it is in the power of parents 
to impress their children with a sense of right 
and wrong, and what is proper and improper for 
them to do, or not to do, and to lay restraints 
upon their depraved hearts, and prevent them 
from breaking over certain bounds, to their own 
injury, and the injury of society. Every parent 
is under obligation to do this, and he cannot be 
justified in the neglect of it. 

But it* order to show, what may be effected 
by education, it may be observed, that educa- 
tion contemplates two objects.. The first re- 
spects children as members of civil society, the 
last respects then* as subjects of the moral gov- 
ernment of God. The first, which is a subor- 
dinate object, embraces the good of children^ 
and society in this world. The fast, which is 
infinitely the most important,, embraces the glo- 
ry of God, and the good of children ia this, and 
the future world. These two objects every pa- 
rent is bound to feeep in view, in the education* 
of his children, especially in countries favoured 
with civil and religious liberty,. In order for pa r . 
rents to act with suitable reference to the last of 
these objects,, religion it an indlspensible qualifU 
nation. It is necessary that they act under its do* 
c2 
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minion, and in due subordination to the revealed 
will of God. But, with respect to the attainment 
of the first of these objects, considered as distinct 
from the last, religion is not an indispensible 
qualification, though it is an excellent assistant. 

Civil society has a demand upon parents, to 
educate their children, in such a manner as to 
make them good subjects of it, to qualify them 
for its duties, and to dispose them to submit 
cheerfully to its regulations. Their obliga- 
tions to society, bind them to do it; ^nd they 
are in a great measure responsible to society, for 
the evils which their children occasion in it, for 
want of proper education, and being taught 
subordination. 

And the depravity of ohildren does not dis- 
qualify them to receive this education, onto be 
impressed with this subordination. Neither is 
religion absolutely necessary to qualify parents 
to impress, and educate their children in such a 
manner as to make them good citizens, and 
obedient subjects of government. Infinite 
wisdom has invested parents naturally with a 
power or authority over the minds of children, 
and has laid them under obligation to exercise it 
for the good of society, as well as for the pur- 
poses of religion. And there are many who 
never have embraced religion in heart, who 
have never been created anew in Christ Jesus 
who, nevertheless, are greatly influenced by 
the restraints of religion, and cheerfully sub- 
mit to the restraints of society. And so far as 
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they are governed by these restraints, so far they 
are generally disposed, and may be considered 
as qualified, to lay these restraints upon their 
children. And they often do it in such a meas- 
ure, that the consequences are very desirable, 
with respect both to society and religion. 

But when we contemplate children, as sub- 
jects of the moral government of God, and in 
the relation they stand to their Creator, bound to 
his bar, and destined to an eternal state of exis- 
tence* we consider them in a much more digni- 
fied and interesting point of light, than when 
we contemplate them merely as members of civ- 
il society. And in order for parents faithfully 
to discharge their duty to them in . that impor- 
tant relation, an experimental acquaintance with 
religion is absolutely necessary. But with this 
qualification, and a spirit of the most persever- 
ing faithfulness in the religious education of 
children, parents can only lay restraints upon 
their depraved hearts. After, all that the most 
pious can do, in training up their children, if 
God doth not renew their hearts, they will re- 
main depraved still. 

. But it is a matter of sincere rejoicing to a be- 
nevolent parent that children are susceptible of 
. right impressions, that is, of impressions which 
serve as a restraint. They, may be impressed 
with a strong conviction of the opposition there is 
between truth and falsehood, between right and 
Wong, and between virtue and vice. They 
may be impressed with a conviction, that a vi- 
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cious sinful life will be rewarded, in the next 
world, with the awful displeasure of God, and 
that nothing will secure his favour, and meet 
with his final approbation, but a cordial submis- 
sion to his will, and a cheerful conformity to the 
rule of duty, which he has given them. And 
they may be impressed with a strong conviction, 
that they are the subjects of the moral govern- 
ment of a wise and holy God, a God who takes 
complacency in virtue, but is averse to sin* 
That for their conduct in this life, God will 
bring them into judgment after death, and make 
them happy or miserable, according as their 
conduct shall have been. 

And an abiding conviction of those impor- 
tant truths on the minds of children and youtfr, 
has a powerful influence to restrain their disor- 
derly passions and inclinations. And it has a 
very desirable influence in forming their minds, 
and in leading them to see the importance of cul- 
tivating good sentiments, and establishing prop- 
er habits. * 

Such a conviction may be effected by educa- 
tion. We have reason to believe it has been. 
Many parents have effected it. And by the help 
of these convictions, and by the exercise of pa- 
rental authority, they have controlled the wills 
of their children, and brought them into sub- 
jection, and have so trained them up, as to 
make them usefol members of society. 

Some parents, who have brought up large 
families, and have had great experience in the 
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management and education of children, have 
expressed it as their opinion, that the wills, dis- 
positions, opinions, prejudices and habits of 
children, may be governed, corrected, estab- 
lished and matured by a wise discerning parent, 
and may be so under his control and influence, 
as that when they arrive at manhood, they will 
.make such characters as he designed they 
should. They will be possessed of such dispo- 
sitions^ sentiments and habits, as to answer in a 
good measure his calculation respecting them* 

Of the possibility of this, we certainly have 
some instances. The opinions which some pa- 
rents have expressed, on this subject, were 
founded on experience. There are instances 
in our country, of children being thus edu- 
cated, and when they came to act for them- 
selves, in a great measure answering the wish, 
and expectations of their parents. These pa- 
rents, when their children were first committed 
to them, were sensible of the importance of 
draining them up in such a manner, as to make 
them attentive to business, good subjects of gov- 
ernment, good members of society, faithful in 
their relations, kind, friendly, sympathising and 
benevolent; And they were under a conviction, 
that God had vested them with a power,- author- 
ity or a command over the minds of their chil- 
dren, which qualified them to effect this in 
their education. This authority, or command, 
they exercised, in correcting bad, and in estab- 
lishing good dispositions, opinions and habits; 
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so that when their children came into active life, 
they made such characters, in a good measure, 
as they designed they should. They had a rev- 
erence for God and religion, and a respect for 
his word and worship. They were moral, hon- 
est, attentive to business, good members of so- 
ciety, faithful in their relations, &c. These 
parents trained up their children in the way 
they should go y with respect to civil society, and 
when they were old they did not depart from it. 

It is observable, that the confidence which 
some parents have expressed, with respect to 
their success in training up their children, was 
not vain, but founded on a perception of the 
certain efficacy, of the means which they con- 
ceived were in their power to use for that pur- 
pose. 

And wherein, we ask, consists the impossibil- 
ity of effecting this in the education of children ? 
If, as has been observed, they bring nothing in- 
to the world with them, by which they are as- 
sisted, and it is rendered more natural and easy 
for them to embrace the opinions, prejudices 
and habits of one nation, people or sect, thai* 
it is of another, and their embracing such a va- 
riety is owing to education, and accidental cir- 
cumstances ; why may it not be accounted for ? 
Each particular in this great variety must be 
an effect, and as such, must be connected with 
its cause. Why may not the cause be ascer- 
tained, and the connection of the cause and the 
effect perceived ? If this can be done, why is it 
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not possible, for the dispositions, wills, opinions, 
prejudices and habits of children, to be subor- 
dinate to, and under the control of reason ? 
Why may not a prudent, discerning parent per- 
ceive the connection between causes and events? 
Why is it not possible for him to foresee the 
tendency of circumstances and causes, and pre- 
vent their effects, and see the means necessary 
to establish good habits, sentiments, &c. and 
use them in such a manner as to govern, estab- 
lish, cultivate and mature the dispositions, 
opinions and habits of his children, so that (con- 
sidered with respect to society) they will make 
much such characters, as it is desirable they 
should be. 

When we take a view of our country, it is 
deplorable to see how many parents there are, 
who appear to feel no interest or concern, and 
take no pams to educate their children in such a 
manner, as even to make them useful members 
of civil society. 

But it is observable, that children may be so 
educated, as to' make useful, and what may be 
called good members of society, and not be re- 
ligiously educated. But children cannot be re- 
ligiously educated, without being taught the im- 
portance of being useful, good citizens. This 
subordinate education is comprehended in a reli- 
gious one. People are commanded by the pre- 
cepts of religion, to be useful to their fellow 
creatures, and submissive to constituted autho- 
rities. 
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Bijt when wc consider education with, refer- 
ence only to society, or this world, though this 
is interesting, yet we consider it in a very low, 
partial sense. But when we reflect on the edu- 
cation of children, and consider them as subjects 
of the moral government of God, destined to 
an eternal state of existence, and contemplate 
the solemn, the awful, the interesting scenes 
that are before them, the subject swells on the 
imagination, and assumes an infinite import- 
ance. 

That there should be any impediment in the 
way of the discharge of such an important duty, 
is lamentable. Yet it is a melancholy fact, that 
many parents, evidently want a heart to it. 
There is, generally, a great want of parental 
qualifications, or a disposition, or preparation of 
heart, to attend to it. The want of sanctification 
and discernment, to understand the solemn and 
interesting obligations which the great moral 
Governor of the world has laid parents under to 
their children, and the want of a disposition of 
heart necessary to discharge them, are the great- 
est of all difficulties which lie in the way. This 
is truly a humiliating consideration. But let 
these difficulties be removed, and we have rea- 
son to believe that children would be trained up 
in the way they should go, in such a manner, that 
they would not depart from it, notwithstanding 
the depravity of their hearts. 

To the want of a disposition of heart, and 
these personal qualifications, must be attributed 
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the unfaithfulness of parents. And to the un- 
faithfulness of parents must be attributed most 
of the calamities* which man is bringing upon 
man, in this sinful, distracted world. The nat- 
ural consequences of unfaithfulness in parents, 
are disobedience, obstinacy and unfaithfulness 
in children. And undutiful, obstinate children 
commonly make unfaithful parents. In cases 
where the depraved heart has been left with- 
out restraint, it has never failed to go astray.-* 
And whenever parents have paid any attention 
to the education of their children, under the in- 
fluence of strong prejudices and moral disorders, 
they have never failed to transmit those disor- 
ders to their children. Thus these disorders have 
spread, and have been transmitted down from 
parents to posterity, till this world has got to be 
what it is. To this source may be attributed a 
great part of that moral darkness which covers 
the earth, and that gross darkness that covers the 
people. 

These moral disorders, which result in a great 
measure from the neglect of parental education, 
and particularly the neglect of the exercise of 
authority, in laying proper restraints upon the 
depraved heart, have occasioned ten thousand 
jarring interests, which have introduced conten- 
tion ajid strife, and made this world an aceldama. 
Were I asked, said the eminent Dr. M* Whor- 
ter, what is the greatest blessing, or the greatest 
curse to mankind, my answer would be, the 
proper, or improper government of families. 
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Infidelity, irreverence of God, irreverence of 
parents, blasphemy, profanation of sacred things, * 
disregard of God's word, his ordinances and 
sabbaths, and a stupid inattention to the provi- 
dence of God, are some of the deplorable con- 
sequences of a neglect of parental duty, in our 
own country. 

As these evils result in a great measure from a 
neglect of parental duty, it appears that the most 
direct method to correct them is for parents to 
be faithful in the education of their children. 
This we presume would be the most effectual 
means, within the reach of human power, or 
which even human prudence could dictate, to 
effect a reformation. 

If parents generally were disposed to correct 
their own faults, divest themselves of prejudice, 
dismiss their false notions, and were disposed to 
improve the means of information with which 
God is favouring them, to attain a knowledge of 
their duty to their children, and would discharge 
it faithfully, it would in a course of years, in a 
good measure, correct or prevent those evils 
under which the world is at present groaning. 

On supposition that all that are now infants, 
and all the children that will be born for seventy 
years, could be faithfully educated, and so se- 
cluded from the rest of the world, as not to be 
contaminated by their pernicious sentiments or 
vicious examples, by the expiration of that pe-. 
riod, we have reason to believe this world 
would in a great measure be reformed. The 
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present degenerate race would then be gone, 
and those on the stage, not having had opportu- 
nity to copy their vices, would conduct towards 
each other in a good measure as it is desirable 
that people should. 

This must be considered as infinitely desira-* 
ble, with respect to the happiness of mankind, 
in both this and the future world. But the 
present situation of mankind renders such a re- 
formation impossible. It is impossible for chil- 
dren to be secluded from the world, so as not to 
be influenced by their opinions and examples* 
And why do you make this supposition, it may 
be asked ? Human depravity is like an irresist- 
ible torrent, and has gotten the command of 
men's lusts, passions and prejudices, and i$ 
bearing down all opposition. To this we ob- 
serve, if so general a reformation would be in~ : 
finitely desirable, then it would be desirable to 
have it partially obtained. And this we believe 
to be possible. All that is wanted is a disposi- 
tion of heart for it. We recommend to each 
one to effect a reformation in that little circle in 
which providence has made it his duty to act. 
Particularly let each parent or head of a family, 
in imitation of God's people Israel, when they 
returned from a doleful captivity* and were at- 
tempting to build the walls of their desolate 
city, build over against his own house. If pa- 
rents would each one strive to reform himself 
and his family, this desirable object would be 
partially, if not wholly obtained. An author* 
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who has written on this interesting subject, ob- 
serves, " that there are millions of children in 
the World who are all divided into small compa- 
nies, and generally placed under the care of par- 
ents, that if each parent could be persuaded to 
attend to his particular charge, provision would 
be made for the education of this countless 
number of immortal creatures, who now scarce- 
ly know their right hand from their left." 

How unspeakably desirable is the education 
and salvation of these children? What parent 
would not be willing to make any possible sac- 
rifice to effect it ? But it cannot possibly be ef- 
fected by the exertions of any individual. Still 
the prospect of so great and desirable an object, 
ought not to lead us to overlook our particular 
duties ; but to excite us to a more faithful dis- 
charge of them. Neither ought the difficulties 
that lie in the way of the attainment of so gen- 
eral and important an object, to discourage you 
in the discharge of the d&ties to which provi- 
dence is calling you. The innumerable multi- 
tude of children which have lately been introdu- 
ced into the world, are divided into parts, it 
has been observed, and one part is committed 
to you, reader, if you are a parent. For the 
education of this part you are responsible ; for 
the rest you are not. If you understand your 
duty to yourself and your fafhily, and have a dis- 
position, you may discharge it so as to see the 
happy fruits of it in your children, and may at 
last receive of your heavenly Father that heart* 
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cheering plaudit, well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, notwithstanding all you neighbours should 
be deficient in educating the charges committed 
to them. But if you- neglect your duty, you 
may be the means of discouraging others, or 
they may be led by your example to neglect 
thfcir children. And if this should be the case, 
you. may be chargeable with your neighbour's 
faults, and full under-a more aggravated condem- 
nation,/^ strengthening the hands of the wicked. 
But did you, reader, ever study to know what 
may be effected by the education of children? 
how susceptible they are of impressions ? how 
much they may be controlled by your authority? 
how their inclinations and passions may be re- 
strained by counter impressions, by fear and re- 
flection ? how their habits may be altered and 
established? how far they may be led to place 
confidence in your judgment and opinions, so as 
to resign their own ? If you never did, you have 
certainly neglected your duty, and it is impor- • 
tant that you now attend to it. People consider 
it worthy their attention to study the nature and 
temper of their oxen and horses, and are at some 
pains to obtain the opinions of good judges re- 
specting the best method of disciplining them, 
so as to make them useful. But children are of 
infinitely more consequence, and it is infinitely 
more important, that parents get the opinions of 
good judges, if there are any, that they improve ; 
every mean in their power, and make it their 
study, to know how to discipline and educate 
i> 2 
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their children, and train them up in the way 
they should go, in such a manner as to make 
them useful to themselves, useful to society, 
happy here, and happy hereafter. 

The philanthropist is often lamenting, that the 
savage tribes will not cultivate the arts of civili- 
zed life. And it is evident that the obstacle does 
not consist in any want of ability, but in a want 
of a disposition or inclination. They do not 
suitably estimate the advantages these arts would 
be to them and their children. So with respect 
to the government and education of children. 
If the preceding observations are just, the diffi- 
culty does not consist so much in a want of pow- 
er and ability in parents, as it does in a want of 
an inclination or disposition to govern and in- 
struct them. And what is most to be lamented 
is, that parents in general do not see nor feel the 
importance that this would be to their children 
and society. If they were rightly to estimate 
the advantages which a good religious education 
would be to their children, to society, and to the 
world, they would be anxious to improve the 
means of information, and cheerfully embrace 
any aid or assistance in the education and gov- 
ernment of their families. 

If parents were suitably impressed with this 
subject, they would undoubtedly study their du- 
ty, and reflect on the solemn charge committed 
to them, and their high responsibility. They 
Would reflect on the solemn parting they must 
soon have with their children, and the solemn 
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meeting they will have with them at the bar of 
God. 

Bitter, inconceivably bitter is the parting 
which some unfaithful parents have with their 
children. We hope sincerely that h will not be 
the case with any of our readers. But think, 
what must have been the distress of that afflicted 
mother, who in a flood of grief and concern, 
bending over the bed of her dying child, asked, 
My dear, do you think you shall be happy, do 
you think you shall go to heaven ? Heaven, the 
ignorant child replied, what is heaven ? O 
stupid mother ! she had never taught her child 
that there was a heaven. She had never taught 
it so much as that there was a God, a heaven, or 
hell, or that it was necessary for it to live virtu- 
ously, in order to be happy after death. And 
what added to the poignancy of her grief, was, 
she had been led to believe there is a God, a 
heaven, and a hell, that religion is necessary in 
order to enjoy the divine favour and be happy ; 
and she had expressed a faint wish, that she 
might die the death of the righteous. But her 
child was taken from her, and painful were her 
reflections, that she must meet it at the bar of a 
holy God, and give an account of its ignorance 
there, and of her own stupid inattention to it 
here. 

And when parents are called to leave their 
children, the consciousness that they have been 
very negligent in their education, often makes it 
extremely hard dying. Oh I my unfaithfulness 
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to my children (says the dying parent) pains mf 
heart, how can i die ? If I could but live, I would 
strive to do my duty, and be more faithful to my 
dear children. This is often the case with Chris- 
tian parents, when they are called to leave the 
world ; and although the riches of divine mercy 
may blot out their sin, and they may find accep- 
tance with God, yet this will not prevent the 
unhappy consequences of their neglect of their 
children. 

And here we may remark, that a religious 
education is in a sense necessary to prepare chil- 
dren for a trial at the bar of God, before which 
each one of the great family of man must appear. 
Children who have been religiously educated by 
pious parents, will appear very differently there, 
from the ignorant child before mentioned, or the 
children of the heathen, or the children of reli- 
gious parents with whom no pains have been 
taken. It must be, it undoubtedly is, a great 
privilege to the subjects of the moral govern- 
ment of God, if they be children, to be clearly 
taught their relation, obligation and duty to their 
Creator, to themselves, and to their fellow crea- 
tures, and to understand what God is requiring 
of them, in order to secure his favour and their 
happiness. If this be not the case, those who 
enjoy the light of revelation, considered as sub- 
jects of God's government, enjoy no pre-emi- 
nence above the heathen. But it is a privilege, 
and a very great one too, and an expression of 
the divine favour. And it is evident that the 
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clearer and more perfect knowledge people have 
of their duty, the more forcible are the consider* 
ations to discharge it. And this affords a greater 
rational probability that they will do it ; but if 
they do not, they are much less excusable than 
those persons who enjoy this knowledge but 
obscurely. 

It is made the duty of parents to give their 
children this knowledge ; and if they improve 
it rightly, they will for ever bless God for giving 
them pious parents and this knowledge ; but if 
they misimprove it, at the judgment day their 
mouths will be stopped, and they will appear 
aggravatedly guilty, and fall under a more ag- 
gravated condemnation than those children who 
never have had those advantages. But in this 
case, parents will be considered as having dis- 
charged their duty, answered a good conscience, 
and will stand justified before their Judge. But 
in the case of ignorant children who have not 
this knowledge, or these advantages, they will 
appear less aggravatedly guilty, and fall under 
a less aggravated condemnation.* But in pro- 
portion as the aggravation of the final condem- 
nation of these children is lessened or diminish- 
ed for want of instruction, in that proportion, if 
not greater, will the final condemnation of their 
wicked parents be aggravated for neglecting 

* We conceive that God can, with the same justice, inflict an 
eternal punishment upon these ignorant children, proportioned 
totiie aggravation of their guilt, as he can upon the other chil- 
dren, or as he can upon the most enlightened gospel-despising 
sinner, or upon Lucifer, son of the morning. 
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their duty. And with this aggravation to their 
guilt, we have reason to expect that many wick- 
ed p'arents with their children, will fall under 
the weight of God's awful displeasure. And it 
is probable that the consideration of their hav- 
ing their children for companions in eternal sor- 
row, for having neglected their education, will 
awaken the keenest remorse, and insupportable 
sensations. 

We can form no adequate conception of that 
awful remorse of conscience which those pa- 
rents will incur, whose children go down to- 
regions of eternal darkness, for want of instruc- 
tion. It is truly a dreadful thought ! What 
must be the reflections of that parent who is 
driven down to the dark mansions of endless 
despair, and drags a number of children along 
with him ! Have we riot reason to believe that 
his children, in dreadful agony,, will curse him, 
and say, you was the instrument of bringing us 
into existence in the other world in a state of 
probation ; to you the care of our education 
was committed ; but you cast off the fear of God 
yourself, and restrained prayerto him, you ha- 
ted divine instruction, and would hear none of 
God's reproofs. And you not only set us these 
examples, but you withheld from us that in- 
struction necessary to help us to a knowledge of 
God and our duty, and you have brought us in- 
to this place of torment. If you had been faith- 
ful in our education, we might possibly have es- 
caped these doleful shades, these regions of 
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ftorror, where hope never comes. Must n 
such reflections torture the inmost soul ! \V 
not the curses of children add to the terror 
those gloomy regions, and make hell itself mo 
dreadful to such parents ! 

If wicked, ungodly parents Ifad some ju 
conceptions of the unhappy consequences of 
neglect of duty, we have reason to believe 
would awaken the most lively sensations, at 
some concern for their own and their children 
eternal welfare. Parents, think on these thin^ 
Particularly let those parents who have such 
delicacy that they cannot bear to see their chi 
dren suffering the least pain, and yet pay no a 
tention to their immortal souls. 

SECTION IV. 

Some Queries respecting the propriety of re 
giously educating children^ answered. 

This is a task, for the performance of whic 
we regret that we have so much occasion. It 
truly lamentable, as well as surprising, that ai 
who admit the truth of the Christian religio 
should even for a moment dispute the proprie 
of religiously educating children. 

Some people have been led to conclude, frc 
the unfavourable consequences, resulting fr< 
the exercise of parental authority, and religion 
ly educating children in certain cases, that i 
general does- more hurt than good. And fi 
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this, they have determined, thsp with respect to 
religion, it is best to let children alone, and 
when they are able, let them think and act 
for themselves. 

They have observed, that those children who 
have been apparently religiously educated, and 
have been kept under great restraint, have of- 
ten made much worse characters, than many 
who never had such an education and have been 
left almost without restraint* And they have 
observed, that in cases where religious educa- 
tion has been attended, with what they thought 
were its natural consequences, it has led chil- 
dren to embrace the religion of their fathers 
traditionally, to be pharisaical, or self-righteous, 
and has served to prejudice them against the 
important doctrine of regeneration, or the new 
birth. Some have observed likewise, that chil- 
dren are depraved, that no education can re- 
move that depravity, that they can be renew- 
ed only by the Spirit of God, and from these 
circumstances they have drawn the conclusion, 
that religious education can do no good. 

That it is out of the power of parents to re- 
new the hearts of their children, and remove 
their depravity, and that it is not possible to ef- 
fect it by education, we cheerfully grant, it is our 
sentiment.* 

That there are instances, we grant, of chil- 
dren who have been religiously taught, yet left 
without restraint, that have mad^ very visions* 

* See page 31. 
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immoral characters. And instead tif bemg 
guided by the precepts of the gospel, which 
direct to bring op children in the nurture and cri» 
monition of the Lord, some parents treat them 
^vith that injudicious severity, that often provokes 
them to -wrath. Such treatment commonly has 
an unfavourable influence on their dispositions, 
and creates rather an aversion from, than a de- 
sire to please parents. And it is not uncommon 
for such children, when they are out of the 
reach of parental authority, to indulge their in- 
clinations, which they have never been taught 
to restrain, and rush with greater imj etuosity in- 
to vice, than those children who have never 
been treated with that severity. And there are 
thousands in the world, and many we have rea- 
son to believe in this country, who embrace the 
Tettgum of their fathers through the influence of 
education, and adhere to it merely out of tradi- 
tion, whilst they are strangers to the new birth, 
and are perhaps prejudiced against that doctrine* 
But will these circumstances justify the con- 
clusion, that it is not best to instruct children 
in the principles of the Christian religion, and 
religiously educate them ?* We think they will 
not. We query whether they do not even argue 
the importance of educating children rightly, and 
urge the necessity of paying a more faithful at- 
tention to them. It will not follow from the in- 
stances which have been mentioned, that reli- 

* P arental government is implied in religious education. 

£ 
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gious education is always attended with one or 
the other of those consequences, or that it is im- 
possible to educate children in such a manner as 
to avoid these two evils. It is the duty of pa- 
rents, to prevent sin in themselves, as much as 
possible. This will not be disputed. And are 
they not likewise, under obligations to prevent 
sin in their children ? They certainly are. But 
how can this be done ? Why certainly by teach- 
ing them their duty, and laying them under rea- 
sonable restraints^ or in other words, by reli- 
giously educating them. It will not do to neg- 
lect duty, from an apprehension that evil conse- 
quences will result from it. That would be as 
unjustifiable, as it would be to do evil that good 
might come. Duty is duty, and parents ought to 
do it, and look to God for his blessing, and leave 
the consequences with him. We are not in fa- 
vour of parents' doing their duty improperly, 
they ought to do it rightly, agreeable to the 
divine requirement. And it may be asked, on 
the supposition that a parent was to train up a 
large family of children in the way they should go, 
in the way in which it was suitable and proper 
for them to go, to promote their own and the 
happiness of society, in such a manner that they 
would not depart from it, when they arrived at 
manhood, what evil consequences would re- 
sult? On supposition that the children of a 
whole neighbourhood, or town, should be train- 
ed up in the way they should go, in such a man- 
ner that, when they were old, they would not de- 
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part from it, what evil consequences would r 
suit from that ? And provided the children ol 
whole country, and their children, and thi 
children's children, should be trained up 
this manner, would not the consequences 
good, desirable, infinitely desirable, with respc 
both to society and the world ? They certaii] 
would be. Would to God that this could 
the case with the children in this country. If 
were, we have reason to believe, that swor 
would be beaten into plowshares, and spears i 
to pruninghooks. 

People travelling in a strange country coi 
monly obtain information respecting their to: 
of those who they suppose understand the \vc 
*They put confidence in that information, and 
the end have the satisfaction to find it leads the 
tight. Children are in a strange world, withe 
experience, and without knowledge. Th 
Creator has commanded them to look to pare) 
for direction. Ofay your parents, is the divi 
command. And parents are appointed condi 
tors, or pilots to their children. God has ma 
it their duty to instruct, counsel and comma 
them, and direct them into the way inwh 
they should go. And many children, when th 
were old, have found to their abundant satisf ; 
tion, that parents have directed them righ 
The apostolic command to fathers is, Proi ; 
not your children to wrath : but bring them u ■ 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.* 

* Eph. vi* 4 
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SECTION V. 

Respecting the unfaithfulness qf patents prepare 
mg the way for the reign of infidelity, and the 
importance of religiously educating children as 
a harrier against it 

One of the most deplorable consequences at- 
tending a neglect of parental duty, is the preva- 
lence of infidelity. The professed friends of re- 
ligion have contributed, indirectly, to raise up 
a formidable enemy against it. It is evident that 
the unfaithfulness of parents, in the government 
and religious education of their children, has 
prepared the way for the reign of this pernicious 
evil. 

Fifty years ago, there was perhaps fifty times 
the attention paid to the government and reli- 
gious education of children in this country, in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, . that 
there has been for some years past. At that pe< 
riod there was scarcely an infidel to be found. 
If there were any whtf denied the divinity of Je- 
sus Christ and the sacred scriptures, they were 
obliged to be silent ; for such characters were 
held in universal abhorrence. But now infidel- 
ity triumphs over shame, appears entirely with- 
out a mask, and often enters our temples, dedi- 
cated to the worship of that God and Saviour, 
whom it does not hesitate publicly to blaspheme 
without a blush. 
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O sacred religion, offspring of heaven, art 
thou disappointing thy votaries ? hast thou lost 
thy commanding influence over the minds of 
men, that makes thy enemies thus triumph ? 
No, Christian ; religion is the same now that it 
ever was. The foundation of God stands sure, 
having this seal } the Lord knoweth them that are 
his.* The eyes of the Lord are upon the right- 
eous > and his ears are open to their cry.\ The 
Lord reignsy and these triutnphings of /us enemies 
will be short. 

* But the popular cry is, that period was the 
reign of superstition and religious bigotry. 
And that superstition and bigotry served as blin- 
ders to their eyes, and prevented people from ac- 
ting rationally. They disposed people to take 
things for granted on their parents' testimony, 
and place such an implicit confidence in their ve- 
racity, as forbid inquiry. But the present is 
the reign of reason, they say, a time for ration- 
al inquiry. These blinders are removed, and 
the human mind is rising above these prejudices, 
and people now see how much they have been 
imposed upon by their ancestors. 

And here it must be observed, that we have 
no objection against having religion come to the 
light. We believe it will bear the most critical 
investigation. And notwithstanding it has been 
to some a stumbling block, and to others fool- 
ishness, yet to every honest, unbiassed heart, to 

* 2 Tim. il 19. f P* . xxxiv. 15. 

£2 
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every one that believes, it is to their abundant 
satisfaction, the wisdom and the power of God. 
It does not stand in any need of such supports 
as superstition and bigotry, and we pointedly dis- 
avow them as necessary in the least to support 
religion. But they have often, Judas-like, be- 
trayed it into the hands of its enemies. 

That there is a period, in which it is proper 
and necessary for children, on account of the 
weakness of their own mental powers, to place 
confidence in the judgment and opinion of pa? 
rents, must be admitted. But that they should 
to old age, continue to be children, without 
making any inquiry after the reason on which, 
those opinions were founded, is an abuse of their 
rational powers. 

That this was too much the case wkh people 
formerly, we are disposed to grant. And with 
regard to the impropriety of it, we are pleased 
to see people's eyes opened, and their prejudices 
removed. Error is error, let it be found when 
*>r where it may, and we wish to have it detect- 
ed. But there is that weakness, or imperfection, 
attached to human nature, that leads mankind, 
tfhen they have discovered errors on one ex- 
treme, not to rest satisfied with correcting the 
error, and stopping at a medium, but like the 
vibration of a pendulum, rush into the opposite 
extreme. This has ever been the case. And 
although it lias been observed by the wise and 
prudent, and the observation has been common, 
yet peqple in general have never been disposed 
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to improve in this respect, by the failings of 
others. 

There is a medium between a superstitious, 
bigoted attachment to religion, and a bold, pre- 
sumptuous renunciation of it. 

That medium, we conceive to be, a rational 
attachment to religion, founded on a conviction 
of its troth, reality and importance, produced 
by the roos* convincing, satisfactory evidence; 

This rational attachment to religion, we pro* 
fess ; and we do earnestly recommend it to man- 
kind. We believe it is the only source of true, 
solid enjoyment for them* 

But it is not surprising, that people who have 
never studied the evidences of Christianity, nor 
felt its enlightening influence on their hearts ; 
vrtio ate disposed to think freely, when they 
come to see the influence which superstition and 
bigotry have had on their own, and the minds of 
others, and see what a restraint they have laid 
upon their rational powers >; should be offended, 
and turn from religion with a degree of disgust* 
It is just like depraved human nature. This 
has led many in this day, profanely to say, what 
is the Almighty that we should serve him ? and 
what profit should we fume* if we should pray wr- 
to him f* It is vain to serve Gorf.f But it is ob- 
servable in this case, that religion is not so much 
the object of disgust, as the manner in which 
people adheri- to it, and are influenced by it* 
But it is denied that a superstitious bigoted at- 
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tachment is a rational one, or that religion in 
such cases has its genuine influence. 

When the great Jehovah made the rational 
soul of man, ne designed it should be happy in 
the enjoyment of himself, without laying re- 
straint upon his rational powers. And when 
man had sinned, and fallen under the curse, and 
God entered into a covenant of grace for his re- 
demption from sin, he ordained that religion, 
and what is implied in it, should be the only 
thing that should make men happy, without lay- 
ing the leait restraint upon the free, unbiassed 
exercise of reason. And this religion certainly 
does, whilst it forbids, and even mocks at that 
false reasoning, and vain philosophy, which is 
used as a shelter for vice, 

. The scriptures inform us, that the carnal mind 
is enmity against God.* That the natural man re- 
ceweth not the things of the Spirit of God, that 
he cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.^ We grant that there is .something in 
religion, as it respects the heart, that appears 
mysterious, or unaccountable to natural men. 
But it appears so, not because it is irrational, but 
because their understandings are darkened, 
through the moral blindness of their hearts. 

And here we observe, that it is not uncommon 
for very loose, wicked men, when taking a view 
of their own characters, to despair of ever en- 
joying the blessings which religion promises 
its friends. In this situation, human nature has 

*Ram.viiir. tlCor.iili. 
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been disposed to fly to some shelter, to screen it 
from those curses which it denounces upon it* 
enemies. And this has commonly been, to re- 
nounce religion, and deny its divine authentic^ 
ty. And they take occasion from every unfa- 
vourable circumstance, connected with religion, 
to justify themselves for doing it. 

But with respect to superstition, and what 
is commonly called religious bigotry, it is evi- 
dent that they are not the natural, legitimate off- 
spring of religion. They have their origin in 
the weakness and depravity of human nature* 
And we grant that religion has been the ocou 
sion of the depravity of the human heart dis- 
covering itself, or operating in these particular 
ways. But this we conceive affords no ground, 
or colour of objection against religion. And 
we farther grant, that on these accounts religion 
has often been made a tool of state, and hai 
been improved by the aspiring arid ambitious, 
to obtain the most abominable purposes ; yet we 
conceive this affords no ground of objection 
against it. As well might people be prejudiced 
against money, because it was improved by a 
Judas to betray his Lord, as to object against 
religion on these accounts. 

And it is further observable, that superstition 
and bigotry are not the natural, or necessary 
fruits of a religious education. These evils dfc 
not necessarily follow, as unavoidable conse* 
quences upon the religious education of children* 
We grant, however, that they follow, as conse* 
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quences of a certain improper method of reli- 
gious instruction. When parent^ religiously 
educate their children, under the influence of 
superstition or bigotry, these consequences com- 
monly follow. These evils produce their own 
likeness. When children are taught their creed, 
or what they ought to believe, and what they 
ought to do, and their mouths are shut against 
any inquiry, And they are taught that it is crim- 
inal to make inquiry, . because it may imply 
doubt, and this , enforced by awful considera- 
tions suggested to the imagination ; it common- 
ly makes such an impression as leads children to 
think they must never inquire, that to inquire 
will be sinful ; and in this opinion they grow to 
nianhood. In this manner children have taken 
things for granted, on their father's testimony. 
This is the principal fountain from whence these 
evils flow. 

This, as our Saviour said of the phairisees, is 
taking away the key of knowledge** This meth- 
od of instruction is to be deplored. We have 
reason to believe that it has carried, and is car-, 
lying thousands of stupid mortals blinded to de- 
struction. It has greatly prevailed in Popish 
and Mahometan countries, and quite too much . 
among Protestants. We wish most sincerely 
that it could be corrected. And we are happy 
to find, that the friends of religion in general, in 
this country, have discovered this error, and are 
in a good measure sensible of its unhappy con- 
sequences. 

*I*ukewU3. 
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But it is truly admirable to see how disposed 
the human mind is, to fly from one extreme to 
another. It is truly lamentable that any of the 
friends of religion (if they may be called so,) 
should be led from a view of these unhappy con- 
sequences, or any other circumstances, to neg- 
lect their children, or to be cold, remiss, or in- 
attentive to their education. These are prevail* 
ing errors ; and they are great errors, and will 
be esteemed such, when this subject relative to 
children is rightly understood. 

These neglects of parents, and their slothful- 
ness in the religious education of their children, 
have contributed to aid the cause of infidelity in 
our country. An affecting, lamentable conside- 
ration ! Yes, parents, your unfaithfulness to your 
children has contributed, indirectly, to raise up 
enemies against religion, and to strengthen their 
cause. Our heartsbleed with the consideration. 
Oh I shall we not exclaim, tell it not in Gath % 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. With 
reference to these neglects of parents to children, 
the inveterate enemies of religion, and the polit- 
ical infidels, have been pleased to say, Ah, so 
-Would we have it. O thou King of Zion, thou 
who reignest over the heathen, interpose by thy 
providence, forbid that these enemies of thy peo- 
ple should ever boast and say, we have swallow- 
ed them up. 

It is a fact, parents, and one that ought to 
alarm you, that the discerning among the ene- 
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mies of religion are highly gratified with you* 
inattention to your children. They know how 
subject the minds of children and youth are to 
the influence of education. And they have been 
mortified to see, that where a faithful attention 
has been paid to their religious education, tlieir 
own sentiments have generally been held in ab- 
horrence. And this very consideration has led 
the enemies of religion to educate young men 
with their sentiments, and. send them out into the 
world as teachers of schools, and instructors pf 
children and youth, to disseminate their own 
pernicious opinions, in order to .prevent the re- 
ligious education of children, and counteract its 
influence.* These enemies of religion see, and 
they are pleased ts see, that where parents neg- 
lect their duty to their children, they indirect- 
ly aid their c^use. A garden neglected will 
soon be full of noxious weeds ; so the youth- 
ful mind, that is not instructed in the principles 
of the Christian religion, nor impressed with .its 
truths, falls an easy prey to those false reasonings, 
and foul sentiments, which, like unclean spirits 
ifrom the mouth of the dragon, or the bottom- 
less pit, are destroying the souls of men, and 
hurrying them down to their own native re- 
gions. 

Friends of Zion, these considerations are tru- 
ly alarming. This subject is truly interesting, 
it demands your serious, prayerful attention. It 
demands your vigorous exertions. The ene- 

•• This has been particularly the case in some parts of Europe. 
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-mies of Christianity, you sec, are bold and 

terprising. They have raised their stanc 

and are officiously busy to enlist people u 

it. These are certainly perilous times, an 

will not -do for you to be off your watch ; 

not a time of peace, it is a time of war ; 

trumpet is sounding, and you are called to 

pare yourselves for the battle. Accept, ti 

fore, the apostle's exhortation : Take unto 

the whole armour of Ood, that ye may be ab 

withstand in the evil day, and having done at 

stand. Standy therefore, having yvur loins 

about with truth, and having on the breastpla 

righteousness ; and having your feet shod 

the preparation of the gospel of peace ; abai 

taking the shield offakth, wherewith ye sha 

able to quench aU the fiery darts of the wic 

And take the helmet of salvation, and the s\ 

of the spirit, which is the word of God ; pra 

always, with alt prayer and~ supplication in 

T spirit, and watching thereunto with all perse 

-ance and supplication for all saints.* And 1 

ing thus equipped yourselves, let your next 

.'tentkxi be to secure your children, and pre 1 

them from being led captive by these soul 

-stroyers, or embracing those sentiments, w 

lead to die shades of darkness* 

And the most effectual means you can p i 
bly use,^ is to religiously educate them, 
see the influence that education has upon i 

* Eph. :\\. 13— 1& 
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dren. This teaches you the importance, not on- 
ly of their being educated, but rightly educated* 
If there is a radical fault in it, the principal ob- 
ject of it may be lost, and h may be attended 
with the loss of their souls. There is a best, 
there is a right way, of educating children reli- 
giously ; and it is quite practicable to those who 
have a disposition, or preparation of heart for it, 
and are disposed to improve the means of infor- 
mation. This method rejects the aids of super- 
stition and bigotry, neither is it followed with 
any of those censurable, disgusting consequen- 
ces before described. 

Christian parents, if your unfaithfulness to 
your children has contributed to aid the cause of 
your enemies, God forbid that it should do so 
any longer. Let a rational, affectionate regard 
for the honour of your blessed Saviour, for the 
honour of his religion* and for the souls of your 
children, regulate your practice. And remem- 
ber, you are divinely commanded, to bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
JLord.* 

Study, therefore, to know your duty in all its 
branches. And do not suffer yourselves to fail 
of obtaining this great object, for want of per- 
sonal qualifications. Strive to attain the prepa- 
ration of the heart. Raise your desires to that 
Being, whose eyes are upon the righteous, and 
whose ears are open to their cry, for wisdom, 
grace and fortitude, to oppose danger, and sur- 

• Eph. vi. 4, 
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mount the difficulties in your way, that you may 
educate your children rightly, point out to them 
forbidden paths, show them their danger, and 
train them up in the way they should go. And 
be particular, as their minds expand, to impress 
them with the consideration, that religion is a ra- 
tional thing, and that it lays no restraints upon 
their rational powers. Instruct them in the 
great doctrines of the Christian religion. Strive 
to understand them yourselves, and whatever 
you inculcate, as matter of faith, as soon as your 
children are able to make the inquiry, let them 
know you have reason for believing it ; and that 
if they are not able now to comprehend it, ex-- 
press your hope that they will be able, when 
their understandings are more enlarged. Strive 
to comprehend the evidence for the divine au- 
thenticity of the sacred scriptures yourselves, 
and as soon as your children are able, help them 
to understand it. Teach them their duty, and 
make it as plain as possible, and help them as far 
as you can, to see the propriety and reasonable- 
ness of it. And make them sensible they must 
do it, and must submit to your authority. And 
what is of the greatest importance, enforce all 
your instructions, by a prayerful, watchful, pious 
example. Without this all may be ineffectual. 
But this will contribute greatly to impress these 
truths on the minds of your children, to convince 
them that they are interesting, and that you are 
sincere, and really believe them yourselves. 
This will be the most effectual means to secure 
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your children, and will be the most effectual 
barrier against infidelity, and its concomitant 
evils, which you can possibly raise. And by 
doing this you may erect a hedge around your 
vineyard, which it will be difficult for your ene- 
mies to break oter. God in his providence, is 
calling upon you to be more faithful in this 
branch of your duty. And we press it upon 
you as the most prudent measure, to stop a 
dreadful torrent, and the contaminating influence 
of those pernicious sentiments, which threaten 
to overwhelm our country. 

I$ut in recommending the religious education 
of children, we do not expect the approbation of 
that class of men, who avow infidelity, in oppo- 
sition to the sacred scriptures. We expect to 
incur their displeasure, And you may expect 
it and their opposition too. But this, Christians, 
we must beat. The scriptures prophesy no 
good concerning them. He that believeth not,- 
dial! be damned, is their language.* And they 
are enemies to the Bible, and averse to having 
its truths inculcated upon their children. It of- 
fends them. This remark is founded on facts. 
They have been heard to express their disgust 
in this manner : We do not send our children 
to school to learn the catechism, or the Lord's 
prayer ; we do not hire school-masters to teach 
them these things, we had rather our children 
would learn to - — -. And they speak the lan- 
guage of their hearts. They have been offend- 

* Mark xvi. lfi. 
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ed at serious people for conversing with their 
children about serious things, and have made a 
ridicule of it before their children, and have ta- 
ken pains to guard them from being impressed 
with a reverence for the bible, religion, or sacred 
things ; and have been filled with indignation 
when they have seen these impressions made oh 
the minds of others. We cannot do otherwise 
than consider such parents, as enemies to the 
souls of their children, and as taking the. most 
effectual means, to secure their eternal damna- 
tion. 

But how shall these enemies of religion be 
treated by its . friends ? is. a question of some 
importance. This question must occupy the 
minds of God's people, inor£ than it has hereto- 
fore ; for we have reason to believe, that trying 
times are before them. In answer.to this ques- 
tion, we ask, if you had an enemy who you 
knew was malicious enough, and had intentions 
to poison you, your children and family, would 
you not watch him, and be upon your guard? 
Would you not point him out to your children 
and family, warn them of their danger, and press 
upon them to guard against . it ? You would, 
and you wouldact rationally in doing it; And 
why not adopt^the same mode, of treatment to- 
wards the open enemies of religion* who are 
watching to poison the souls of your : ehildren 
and families. The soul is of much more con- 
sequence than the body, and it is of much more 
consequence that you protect its interests, and 

p2 ■ 
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guard against its dangers. Point out such char- 
acters, and do not hesitate to tell your children, 
you consider them as enemies to their souls, 
that their opinions and practices are poisonous ; 
and fortify them as much as possible against 
their poisonous, contaminating influence. But 
this may be thought to be too indelicate. But 
such characters certainly forfeit your respect, 
and your friendship. In cases of very great dan- 
ger, formality is dispensed with. Circum- 
stances would justify that conduct in one case, 
which would be very improper, or indelicate in 
another. Reflect, Christian, those characters 
are the avowed enemies of your God and Sav- 
iour. 

Hear the apostle's exhortation, Come out from 
among tliem, and be ye separate. But from 
among whom ? From unbelievers, the open en* 
emies of Christianity. But for what reason ? 
He answers implicitly, " righteousness hath no 
fellowship with unrighteousness, light hath no 
communion with darkness, Christ hath no con* 
cord with Belial, and there is no agreement be- 
tween the temple of God and idols. Where- 
fore" he commands " come out from among 
them and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and I will receive you and will be a father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters; 
saith the Lord Almighty."* In connection 
with this, remember the Saviour's exhortation, 
" fear not them that kill the body, but are not 
?2Car t vLl*~ir. 
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able to kill the soul : but rather fear him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell".* 

God's people ought to separate themselves 
from the enemies of religion, by their profes- 
sion, by their examples, and by bearing a pub- 
lic and unshaken testimony against their opin- 
ions and pernicious examples. The friends of 
religion and infidels belong to two opposite 
kingdoms, which are at open war, and their in- 
terests are as opposite as heaven and hell. 

But what is highly interesting, and deeply 
concerns parents, is, those children whom God 
has committed to them tq protect and educate 
for him, are in much the greatest danger. And 
God has made it the indispensible duty of par- 
ents, to guard them against this danger, and 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. This task is truly arduous, their 
responsibility is very great. The obstacles in 
the way are many, and their enemies are potent* 
They really stand in need of an abundance of 
grace. Look to God, parents, for wisdom, 
and a spirit of persevering faithfulness. 

If you are disposed to say, we are not equal 
to the task of educating our children rightly, for 
we are feeble and our enemies are strong, do as 
Israel did in Nehemiah'stime, look to Israel's 
God. If the Sanballats and Tobiahs of our 
times are disposed to laugh at, mock, or despise 
you; or if they should be Wrath, and take in* 

fMat. x. 28. 
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dignation at your conduct, fear them not. Place 
your confidence in the divine protection. Let 
this be thejlanguage of your hearts, hear, our 
God, for we are despised, and turn their reproach 
upon their own heads. 

We have reason to believe that trying times 
are before God-s people. It is the opinion of 
some that the three unclean spirits like frogs, 
which come out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the false prophet, are now in the world ; 
gathering them to the battle of that great day 
of God Almighty. It is important therefore 
that we hear the Saviour's warning voice, " Be- 
hold I come as a thief. Blessed is he that watch- 
eth, and keepeth his garments, lest he walk na- 
ked, and they see his shame."* 

Christian parents, if you are disposed to dis- 
charge your duty faithfully, to oppose difficul- 
ties resolutely, boldly to confront your enemies, 
and patiently to bear the jeers of the mali- 
cious, and the obloquy of the profane, you 
may rest assured that God will protect and 
xarry you through, and give you abundant oc- 
casion to celebrate the riches of his goodness in 
this song : " If it had not been the Lord, who 
was on our side, when men rose up against us, 
they had swallowed us up. Blessed be the Lord 
who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. Our 
soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 

* Rev. xvl 13, 14, 15 
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fowler, the snare is broken and we are escaped. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth." 



CHAPTER II. 



FIRST PRINCIPLES RESPECTING THE DUTY 
OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

SECTION I. 

The situation of children, when cast upon the 
care of parents. 

Proposition 1st. God has seen jit to bring 
children into the world in a very dependent state, 
-without a knowledge of their duty ; and in this 
situation, has cast them upon the care of pa* 

rents.* ' 

Remarks. 
This is a self-evident proposition. And in 
order to show how it stands connected with the 
subject before us, we observe, that God has ef- 
fected his purpose of peopling this world with ra* 
tional beings, (subjects of his moral government) 
by a divine constitution and ordinance, by which 
Adam and Eve soon became parents, their sons 

* The reader, if he pleases, can read the propositions first, be^ 
fore he reads the remarks. It may help him to discover their 
connection, Note, they are placed first in each section of this 
chapter. ^ 
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and daughters soon became fathers and moth- 
ers ; and their sons and daughter^ in their turn ; 
and thus the succession has continued down 
to the present generation. The relation in 
which parents stand to their immediate children, 
is a link, which connects them to a numerous pos- 
terity, who will be subjects of the divine gov- 
ernment, and are appointed to an eternal state of 
existence. This will help us to see the impor- 
tance of the relation between parents and chil- 
dren, and help us in our inquiries respecting the 
duties which arise from it. The all-wise Creator 
must have had some important object in view, 
in constituting this relation, and it is undoubt- 
edly interesting to parents, to know what God 
is requiring of them. And one important step in 
order to know this, is to take particular notice 
of the situation in which children are committed 
to their care. 

SECTION II. 

The manner in which the wants of children are to 
be supplied, and the way in which they are to 
learn their duty. 

Proposition 2d. God has appointed that 
the wants of children should be supplied, and that 
they should be taught a knowledge of their duty. 
l>y parents.* 

* When we speak of parents, with reference to the nurture of 
children, we mean to comprehend their representatives* This* 
wc wishto have the reader keep ia mind. 
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Remauks. 

God has made it the duty of parents to protect 
their children, to supply their wants, and teach 
them the knowledge of their duty. 

As soon as the minds of children begin to ex- 
pand, and they have capacity to understand in 
the smallest degree, God has made it the duty of 
parents to teach them their obligations to parents, 
to others, and to themselves ; and as soon as they 
have capacity tr> understand, to teach them their 
obligations and duty to their Maker. And there 
are no other sources in which children can, to so 
good advantage, attain this knowledge seasona- 
bly. 

Again we remark, that it is highly desirable 
that every subject of the moral government of 
God, should have that knowledge of his relation, 
obligations and duty, necessary to his being qual- 
ified to act in such a manner, as to be entitled to 
the privileges of that government. And every 
subject of this government is entitled to this 
knowledge, until it is forfeited. But he may 
forfeit this title himself, or it may be forfeited by 
his representative. 

We have shown how we suppose that angels 
and our first parents attained this knowledge. 
But iri the original establishment with man, God 
made provision for his children to attain it, tho* 
in a very different manner. It was not the de- 
sign of the Creator, that they should derive this 
knowledge by inspiration, and for this, the weak- 
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ness and immaturity of their intellectual powers, 
when he first brings them into existence, in a 
great measure disqualify them. The infant mind 
is constituted to grow to maturity, by a slow and 
gradual progression. And agreeable to the di- 
vine establishment, it is to attain a knowledge of 
its duty, under the nurture of parents, as its pow- 
ers expand, and gain strength to receive it.— 
This knowledge is derived through the medium 
of the senses. The doctrine of innate principles, 
and ideas, has long since beeii exploded, and wc 
reject every other theory respecting the origin 
of ideas. 

And the situation of parents, having their 
young children with them, under their watch and 
inspection, gives them a peculiar advantage to 
adapt instruction to their capacities, as their 
minds enlarge, and their powers gain strength* 

On a view of circumstances, we are led to 
admire the wisdom of God in the constitution of 
man, in establishing this relation, atid ordering 
the circumstances of it, and making it the duty 
of parents to give their children this instruction* 
And as affectionate, discerning parents, antici- 
pating the wants of their tender charge, will 
have their table spread by the time that nature * 
makes her demands, so they ought to be ready 
with their instructions, as the minds of their 
children open, enlarge, and atfc prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

The importance of children*' being thus in- 
structed, is clearly exhibited in the scriptures; 
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and the parents- duty to instruct them, is most 
solemnly enjoined in many parts of God's word. 
When Moses had rehearsed the ten command- 
ments to Israel, he represents God as addressing 
them thus : " Hear, O Israel, the Lord your 
God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up*"* 

SECTION III. 

Respecting the confidence, which children ought 
to place , in the instructions and opinions of pa* 
rents. 

Pb opositioK 3d. For a certain period God 
hath made it necessary •, Jot children to place im- 
plicit confidence in the instructions and testimony 
of parents, respecting what they ought to believe, 
and what not ; and respecting their conduct what 
they ought to do, and what not. ♦ * 

Remarks. 

The wants of children are many, and yet they 
have neither power nor judgment to supply 

*Deut vi. 4— n 
G 
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them. Their appetites are keen, and yet they 
know not how to distinguish what is salutary 
front what is poisonous. Their passions are 
warm and irritable, and yet they know not how 
to regulate or suppress them. Their desires are 
often vehement, and yet they have no self-com- 
mand, and know not how to restrain them. And 
there is a certain mode of conduct proper and 
necessary for them to observe, as subjects of 
government, towards their parents and others v 
and yet they have neither reason nor judgment 
to discern what it is. 

The truth of these remarks is too evident to 
require proof. Children are surrounded with 
danger, and are without experience or judgment 
to guard against it. And when it so happens 
that they learn their danger by experience, it is 
to their sorrow ; and k commonly teaches them, . 
forcibly, the necessity of placing implicit confi- 
dence in the testimony of parents. Rut the 
truth of the most of these remarks is implied, 
in that divine command, children^ obey your pa- 
rents in all things* 

But the following proposition is so connected 
with this, to »ve a repetition of remarks, we 
proceed. 

SECTION IT. 

J&speeting the judgment of,parents> supplying, 
the deficiency qf judgment in their children. 
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Proposition 4th, God has ordained, that 
the judgment of parents should supply the want 
of judgment in their children, ana be exercised, 
not only to regulate their awn conduct, but to direct 
and determine the opinions and moral conduct qf 
their children. 

Remarks. 

Children come into the world in a very help- 
less, dependent state. They have neither power 
nor judgment to provide for the wants of the 
body, or to attain that knowledge necessary to 
the health of the soul. This is so remarkably 
the case, that without the fostering care of pa- 
rents, (or those acting in their stead,) not one 
child would ever have been raised to maturity. 
This deficiency, in the bodily and mental pow- 
ers of children, God has ordained should be 
supplied by the bodily and intellectual powers of 
parents. This is rendered necessary by the pe- 
culiar circumstances in which God/ by a divine 
constitution, has seen fit to bring this species of 
intelligent creatures into existence. These pow- 
ers of parents are considered as matured, and on 
that account the moral Governor of the world 
has laid parents under obligation to act, not only 
for themselves, but for their tender offspring. 

It is the dictate of nature, as well as the com- 
mand of God, that parents supply the bodily 
wants of their children, and protect them. And 
God hath made it their duty to exercise their 
judgments, to direct and determine the opinions 
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and moral conduct of children. It is remarka- 
ble that in this case, God has appointed, that the 
judgment of one person should be exercised for 
several moral agents. And this is a great bles- 
sing to children, especially when that judgment 
is regulated, as it ought to be, by the will of God. 

And it must be observed, that God has re- 
markably disposed children, to place confidence 
in the judgments and opinions of their parents. 
And this he has done to aid parents in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and when exercising their 
judgments for them. 

Again we remark, that children ought not to 
place implicit confidence in the judgment and 
testimony of parents, any longer than it is for 
the good of their bodies or souls. And this con- 
fidence will cease, as they advance in life ; so 
that in some instances it will be necessary, in 
others it will not. It may be for the safety of a 
child, to put confidence in the testimony of his 
father, that a serpent will bite, and its bite wiU 
be dangerous. But when he has seen a serpenjt 
bite, and witnessed its effects, that implicit con- 
fidence is no longer necessary ; he has other evi- 
dence, and the same which led his father to be- 
lieve it. It is for the good of a child, to place 
implicit confidence in the testimony of his father, 
that he ought cheerfully to obey his parents ; but 
.when he comes to comprehend the reason and 
fitness of that obligation, that implicit confidence 
is no longer necessary. To place this confidence 
unnecessarily, would be, in many cases, an 
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abuse of reason. And notwithstanding it is the 
duty of parents, to see that their judgments sup- 
ply the want of judgment in their children, as 
long as it is necessary, and in every case in which 
it is necessary, and regulate their opinions and 
moral conduct, by their own judgments and 
opinions, so long as it is necessary, yet they 
ought to strive to mature the judgments, and 
cultivate the minds of their children, so that 
there will be no necessity of this implicit confi* 
dence, when they arrive at that period of life, 
when it wilt be necessary and proper for them to 
act, and be responsible for themselves. 

SECTION V. 

How Jar the will of parents, expressed in their in- 
structions <wd cptnmandsyjfbrms a rule of duty 
Ji*r their chUdrpi. 

Proposition 5th, During theperiodin which 
%t is necessary, and iff all those cases in which it is 
necessary, for children to place implicit confidence 
in the judgments* testimony, ana opinions of pa- 
rents ; so long, the will of their parents, expressed 
in their instructions and commands, forms a rule 
ff duty fgr them? 

Remaps. 

This proposition respects children as Buty 
jects of moral government. 

g2 
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And it appears that the will of parents expres- 
sed to their children in the morning of life,* 
forms the principal, if not the only rule of duty, 
which they have. This will appear if we consi- 
der that children, very early, evidently perform 
moral actions. They have a power of will, and 
do exercise it in voluntary action, or in other 
words they have " spontaneous voluntary exer- 
tion." This power of will exercised, qualifies 
children to be subjects of parental government. 
And that voluntary action, performed in con- 
nection with a rule of duty, will constitute the 
subject of it, praise-worthy or blameable. And 
when a child, capable of these voluntary actions, 
can be made to understand its parents' will, re- 
jecting those actions, then that will, agreeable 
to the divine establishment, forms a rule of duty 
for it. There is a certain perception, or discern- 
ment, by which children are enabled to under- 
stand the will of parents, if it is communicated 
to them in expressive action, or in an expressive 
tone of voice. By these means a small child 
may be made to understand his parents' will, be- 
fore he understands his language. Such a child 
may be considered as a subject of; government 
in the first or lowest possible degree. 

And when infants advance to childhood, and 
their rational powers begin to expand, they kre 
capable of understanding their parents' will clear- 
ly, and it is not only suitable and proper for 

* Before they sure able to read the bibl^f 
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them to obey, but they are under obligation to 
obey ; and their inability to Comprehend the 
reason on which this obligation is founded, forms 
no excuse or justification for disobedience. 

God has appointed, that through the medium 
of parents, children should be assisted to learn 
the distinction between truth and falsehood, be- 
tween what is right and what is wrong, and be 
helped to the knowledge of what they ought to 
believe, and what they ought to do. And this 
is one reason, why the will of parents, expres- 
sed, forms a rule of duty for them. They do 
not know what they ought to believe?, or what it 
is proper for them to do, until they are taught it, 
and then they are entirely dependent upon their 
parents 9 testimony for the truth of it, and this is 
a principal reason why the will of parents, ex- 
pressed, should form their rule of duty. A pa-> 
rent may say to his child, you are unaer obliga- 
tion to obey my commands, and you must do it* 
This is a truth. But the child is dependent on 
his parents' testimony for it, for he is not able 
to comprehend the reason on which that obliga- 
tion is founded. Parents may teach their chiU 
dren that there is an invisible God, who made 
them, and made the world, and all things ; and 
that we are under obligation to loye, fear, and 
obey him. These are interesting truths, and it 
is important that children be early taught them. 
But they are greatly dependem on their parents? 
testimony respecting them; for they can form no 
just conception of a Supreme Being, or clearly 
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comprehend the evidence of his existence. Pa* 
rents may teach their children that the bible is 
the word of God, in which he has taught us our 
duty, and that he has there commanded children 
to hoiKwr and obey their parents. These are in- 
teresting truths, and it is important that the in- 
fant mind be early impressed with a belief of 
them. Yet for these truths children are entirely 
dependent upon their parents' testimony ; for at 
the period when it is proper for them first to be 
taught those things, they cannot read the bible, 
and much less comprehend the evidence of its 
divine authority. 

It evidently is the ordinance of God that chiK 
dren should be dependent for a certain period, 
upon the testimony of parents respecting these 
truths, and their obligations. And this depend- 
ence is established by their constitution. And 
we are led to admire the wisdom of God, in so 
ordering, that by the assistance of parents, chil* 
dren should attain a knowledge of many interest* 
ing truths, and their obligations and duty, before 
it is possible for their rational powers to be so 
enlarged, as to comprehend the evidence, on 
which they are founded. And this God has 
done, by ordaining that the parents' judgment 
should hie exercised for, and should supply the 
place of a judgment in his children. And God 
has strikingly manifested his wisdom in giving 
children a rule of duty, through the medium of 
parents, and so making them subjects of his 
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government, and accountable for their actions,* 
previously to their being able to form any clear 
conception of their Maker, of their relation to 
him, or their obligations and duty arising from 
that relation. 

And here we remark that parents, in relation 
to their small children, are in God's stead. 
God has constituted them his representatives. 
This is a condescension to the capacities of chil- 
dren, rendered necessary by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he has seen fit to bring 
them into existence. 

God has given a rule of duty to parents, by 
his word, and has enjoined upon parents tp give 
a rule of duty to their children. And as it is 
for the interest of parents, int certain cases, to 
place implicit confidence in the testimony of 
God, and he has an undoubted right to demand 
it ; so it is for the interest of children, for a 
certain period, and in certain circumstances, to 
place implicit confidence in the testimony of 
parents ; and parents are under obligation to de- 
mand it. 

And here we remark, that as the will of pa- 
rents, expressed in their instructions and com>- 
mands, in conformity to the will of God, forms 
a rule of duty for children, submission or obe- 
dience must be their life. 

These observations and remarks, we consid- 
er a representation of facts and circumstances, 

* God has made them accountable to parents, and parents 
fdrthem. 
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which are interesting and important, and cor- 
respond with the word of God. God's com- 
manding children to honour and obey their pa- 
rents, as he has in many places in his word, im- 
plies that he has vested parents with authority to 
command and direct them to their duty. And 
it is evident that these divine directions to pa- 
rents, to teach their children, to command and to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord y correspond with the general tenor of 
God's word. And the threatnings of God to 
disobedient, scorning, mocking children, show that 
he has laid them under very solemn obligations 
to parents. 

SECTION VI. 

How far parents are vested with authority to en- 
force obedience* 

Proposition 6th. As long as parents have 
M right to command, and particularly during the 
period in which their will, expressed in their in- 
structions and commands, f or tns a rule of duty for 
children, they are vested with a power, or author* 
ity, which is the ordinance of God, to enforce obe- 
dience. 

Remarks. 

We remark that as parents in relation to their 
children are in God's stead, so obedience to pa- 
rents is the life of children.* Their dependence 
* Considered as subjects tf God's moral govenunfinfc 
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upon their parents is such, that subordinatiort is 
not only proper and becoming, but is their indis- 
pensible duty, and necessary to the health of 
their souls. As subjects of government they 
are under obligation to make no wilful opposi- 
tion to parents, but in all things yield a cheerful 
submission. And the obligations of parents are 
such, that God has made them responsible for a 
want of this subordination in their children. 
God has not only made it the duty of parents to 
command, but has vested them with authority 
to enforce obedience. They are vested with au- 
thority, which is the ordinance of God, to re- 
strain their children and families from vice, and 
compel or govern them to their duty. This is 
too evident to require proof. In many instances 
parents have been treated as responsible for the 
evils which their children have occasioned in 
society, and have been cursed for not exercising 
this authority, in restraining them. This was 
the .case with Eli.* 

It is not enough for parents to say to their 
children, you must submit to my instructions 
and commands, and be obedient ; they point out 
your path of duty, and you ought to walk in it ; 
but they ought to see that they do walk in it. It 
is by no means consistent with the obligations of 
parents, to exhort their children to be obedient, 
and direct them in the way in which they ought 
to go, and at the same time suffer them to go 
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astray, at pleasure, and walk in any path in which 
their whim, or inclination would lead them. 

We are placed in a world full of danger. And 
whilst there is but one path which will lead us 
safely through it, there are a thousand paths of 
danger, that lead to the gulf of ruin. In this 
dangerous state, parents arc appointed conduc- 
tors or pilots to their children. And God has 
not only ordained that the parent's judgment 
should be exercised for them, but has, in infinite 
kindness, vested parents with authority to con- 
trol their wills, to restrain their passions and in- 
clinations, and command them to their duty. 

And here we remark, that during the depend- 
ent state of children, God has made them re- 
sponsible to him, in some measure, through 
their parents, as a proxy ; their parents acting as 
his representatives. Whilst the judgment of pa- 
rents is to supply the place of a judgment in 
their children, and their will, expressed, forms a 
rule of duty for them ; God has appointed, that 
they should be responsible to their parents for 
their conduct, and their parents should be re- 
sponsible for them. And that parents may have 
no excuse, he has vested them with authority to 
subdue the obstinacy of their children, to cor- 
rect them for their faults, and constrain them to 
their dtity. And to give energy to the authority 
of parents, the all- wise God has enforced their 
commands, by his divine injunction, " children, 
honour and obey your parents." 

And we have reason to relieve that those chiU 
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dren, who die before they are capable of read- 
ing the scriptures, and understanding their Ma* 
ker's will, as it is there revealed ; when they ap- 
pear before the bar of God, will be judged m 
some measure by this standard or rule of duty. 
The question will be, did you obey your parents? 
And their criminality will be measured, in some 
degree, by their disobedience to parents, or by 
the degree of authority, properly exercised to 
enforce just commands, which they opposed. 

Again it must be remarked, that parents are 
highly responsible for the right exercise of this 
authority. God will call them to an awful ac- 
count for the misuse of it* It is evident, that in 
cases where parents neglect to instruct their chil- 
dren, and do not exercise their authority in re- 
straining them, children are ignorant, sin against 
less tight, and consequently are less criminal. But 
the criminality of parents will be awfully increa- 
sed, especially in a gospel land, for neglecting 
to instruct them, and for neglecting the exercise 
of their authority in restraining and governing 
them. And when Christ shall come to judgment, 
he will make a proper allowance for the igno- 
rance of children, whilst he will call parents to 
a solemn account for the abuse of this authority, 
and their unfaithfulness in the discharge of the 
duties of this important relation.* 

* M)te.~It is undoubtedly the duty of children to obey God 
wfter than parents. Yet they are so remarkably dependent, 
that God has made their obligations to parents very sacred.-*- 
These obligations bind them to submit to the instructions and 
commands of parents, as a rule of duty, let it be erer so Un- 

H 
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SECTION VII. 

7b assist parents in the exercise of their authori- 
ty, God has appointed the rod. 

Pko position 7th. God has appointed the 
rod, and put it in the hands of parents, to assist 
them in the government of their families ; par- 
ticularly in subduing obstinacy in their children, 
and bringing them into a cheerful submission to 
their wilts, expressed in their instructions and com- 
mands. 

Remarks. 

During infancy and childhood, a^d indeed du- 
ring the term that children are dependent upon 
their parents they are greatly influenced by mo- 
tives of pleasure, and deterred by the fear of 
pain. These two motives have great influence 

perfect ; until they can discover errors in it And it must be a 
virtue in them to do so. And particularly where they know the 
divine command to children, and act with any reference to that 
And even when they do discover errors, their obligations are so 
sacred that it may be their duty to obey, even in cases where they 
know their parents cannot be justified in giving commands. And 
how far the children of very wicked parents, and those in hea- 
thenish and idolatrous countries, are discharged from these obli- 
gations, is a question. But where parents err in their instruc- 
tions and commands, and these form an imperfect rule of duty, 
not calculated to lead children to the true knowledge of God 
and themselves ; a want of conformity to it cannot be attended 
with those dangerous consequences, that it is in cases where the 
laileof duty is agreeable to the will of God. But God has given 
parents no liberty to exercise their authority to enforce obedience 
to instructions or commands, which are essentially inconsist- 
ent with his* ill. 
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on their opinions and conduct, and appear to 
govern their pursuits. They will have little de- 
sire for an object which cannot be enjoyed with- 
out pain, and will often contract an aversion to 
it. This will generally be the case where the 
pain, in their opinion, . over-balances the enjoy- 
ment. A small child will be amused with a can- 
dle, and think it may do for a play-thing ; but 
let him once burn his fingers and he will keep it 
at a distance. And even in cases where appetite 
and inclination both concur to lead into danger, 
and children by complying suffer severely ; in 
similar cases the fear of the pain will lead them 
to govern themselves and shun the danger.—- 
This we may lay down as a principle, that where 
the pain accompanying any pursuit, or the en- 
joyment of any object, over- balances the plea- 
sure, in the opinion of children, they give up 
that pursuit or object. 

It is on account of children's being/ so formed, 
as to be influenced in their conduct by the love 
of happiness, and the fear of pain, that God saw 
fit to institute the rod, and put it into the hands 
of parents, to assist them in the government of 
their children. In his wisdom, he has sfeen fit, 
in this particular, to sanctify a less evil, to pre- 
vent more deplorable evils, and tp obtain an 
over- balancing good. 

And it may be observed, that if Adam, nor 
any of his posterity, had broken covenant with 
Q.od^ we have reason to believe, that parents 
would have understood their duty, and so far as 
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their wills, expressed, had formed a rule of duly 
for children, that rule of duty would have been 
agreeable to the will of God. And as children 
would have had no moral depravity, they would 
have had no opposition to parents ; but would 
have grown to maturity, manifesting a cordial 
submission to the rule of duty prescribed to 
them. There would not have been any necessi- 
ty for the use of the rod, neither in the adminis- 
tration of God nor man. The fall of man has 
made that necessary* A want of submission, 
and a voluntary opposition to the will of pa- 
rents, and to the will of God, has rendered the 
use of the rod necessary, both in the govern- 
ment of earthly parents, and in the government 
of our heavenly Father, 

That the rod is the ordinance of God, is abun- 
dantly evident from the holy scriptures. Solo- 
mon, the wisest man, recommends it, as highly 
useful and important. The rod and reproof give 
wisdom.* Foolishness is bound up in the heart 
of a child, but the rod of correction shall drive it 
Jar from him.^ He that spares the rod, hates his 
son.% Thou shalt beat him with therod 9 and save 
his soul from helLS 

It has ever been deemed prudential, to make 
use of means which', in themselves considered, 
are a natural evil, to prevent a greater evil, or to 
attain an over-balancing good. This is com* 
jnonly the case in the practice of physic and sur- 
gery. In cases where the evil to be avoided, and 

* Prov. xxix. J5. t Ibid. xxii. 15. 

tlbid.xui.24* $ Ibid. xariii. l€ 
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the good to be obtained, will over-balance the 
natural evil necessary to be sustained, the use of 
it has ever been esteemed prudent.* 

It was on this principle, we presume, that 
Solomon recommended the rod : and it was on 
this principle, we have reason to bejieve, the in- 
finitely wise God saw fit to appoint it. On this 
principle this exhortation is founded : Correct 
thy son whilst there is hope, that is, whilst there 
is a prospect of preventing his ruin, and effecting 
a reformation ; and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying. 

We have reason to believe, that a seasonable, 
judicious administration of the rod, would in a 
great measure effect that subordination, which 
Christian parents consider so desirable in their 
children. 1 Obstinacy is a noxious weed, pro- 
ductive o£ /ten thousand mischievous* unhappy 
consequences. And in cases where parents 
have wisdom and resolution to subdue this ob- 
stinacy,, they prevent an infinity of evils, to 
which they, their children, and society, would 
otherwise be exposed; 

And it is worthy of remark, that when chil- 
dren are first committed to the care of parents* 
they are destitute of those . passions and habits* 
which prevail amongst mankind. They have 
no passion for amusement y for praise or esteem, 
for property or any of those gilded things which 
quite too much attract the attention of young 

* No possible circumstances can justify the commission of, 
moral eviL 

n2 
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and old. Neither have they any habit of diso- 
bedience ; of lying, swearing, stealing or in- 
temperance. With none of these passions or 
habits are children born. All these passions 
end habits are contracted, as children advance 
in life. And the very inclinations, which lead 
to them, are in a great measure produced by the 
exercise of children and youth, and are matured 
by indulgence. Some accidental or casual cir- 
cumstance, first gives a bias to the inclination, 
and the like circumstances affording opportunity 
for its gratification, in one instance it grows in* 
to a settled passion, and in another, leads to the 
establishment of a habit.* 

If parents could see the unfavourable tenden- 
cy of circumstances, and control, or prevent 
their influence upon children, or when circum- 
stances have given an improper bias to their in*- 
elinations, they would prudently prevent their 
indulgence ; they would prevent a great many 
vices in their children, and a great many bitter 
reflections and sorrowful hours, which the vices 
of children often occasion. 

When these inclinations are first awakened 
in children, they are very weak. They operate 
like a transient flash, and then are almost gone. 
But by indulgence or gratification, they gain 
strength, operate more uniformly, and often 
become almost irresistible. Parents ought to 

, * A desire for happiness is natural to children, but those pas- 
*smx>8 and habits, which lead people to pursue happiness in such 
particular courses, are not stiictly natural, but acquired 
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check these inclinations in the bud, when they 
are feeble and do not operate uniformly. If cir- 
cumstances can be altered, or any thing can be 
done to prevent these disorderly inclinations 
from being cherished, it is best. But if this 
cannot be done, the rod should undoubtedly be 
used. When these inclinations do not operate 
forcibly, children will not indulge them, in view 
of the displeasure of parents, and the pain^ 
which it may occasion. Children capable of 
reflection, will not indulge an inclination, espe- 
cially when it does notojperate strongly, when they 
know that the gratification of it will be attended 
with a pain, that will over-balance the pleasure. 
It is easy governing children, when their incli- 
nations are not strong, they may be controled 
with a word. And often the consideration that 
their own reflections will awaken, that they may 
displease an affectionate parent, is sufficient to 
restrain them. But where inclinations have 
been indulged, and gotten to be impatient, ur- 
gent, and even violent, it is very difficult to re* 
strain and govern them. It is important there- 
fore, that parents exercise their authority in the 
government of their children, and use the rod in 
season, before their inclinations gain such a de- 
gree of strength. The use of the rod, is cer- 
tainly important, to subdue the obstinacy of 
children, to restrain their inclinations, and make 
them submit to their duty.* 

* When we speak of the rod we generally mean to be under- 
stood literally ; though we comprehend under that term, a0 
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. It is thought, that the pain of the rod, con* 
tinued by the deliberate, dispassionate design of 
a parent, until it becomes, in the view of the 
child, intolerable, will lead him to form an 
opinion that it is best to submit to the will of his 
parent, and do his duty, and will have a power- 
ful influence on his disposition. And this opin- 
ion, formed under these circumstances, feeling 
the pain attending disobedience, will be accom- 
panied with a disposition to make submission and 
obedience agreeable. It is thought that Solo- 
mon had reference to this very thing, when he 
said, " Correct thy son while there is hope, and 
let not thy soul spare for his crying." 
. The discipline of parents ought to be such as 
to convince children, that the pleasure derived 
from disobedience, or the gratification of any- 
sinful inclination or passion, never compensates 
for the misery which it merits, and which will 
sooner or later follow it. This mode of disci- 
pline is agreeable to the divine establishment, 
and would certainly be for the good of children, 
and for the health of their souls. And this is 
the foode of discipline, which God has seen fit 
to institute forthe government of his children in 
this world. > 

. In the establishment of family government, 
God hath formed it on the plan, or model of his 
own government, over his people. And in the 

those prudent means of severity made use of to put children to 
pain, with a view to impress their minds with a sense of subor- 
dination. 
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use of the rod, parents may follow the example 
of their Father who is in heaven, who, when nis 
children forsake his law, and keep not in his com- 
mandments, visits their iniquities with stripes, 
and their transgressions with a rod. And this 
he does in the exercise of the tenderest affection* 
We are assured that whom the Lord laveth, h* 
chasteneth. And he chasteneth out of love. 
And this is an example that earthly parents ought 
to follow, in the discipline of their children* 
God chasteneth his peopled/or their profit, (that is 
to take away sin, and) that they may be parta- 
kers of his holiness* And the apostie declares, 
that "no chastening for the present seemeth 
joyous but grievous; nevertheless afterwards it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness, un- 
to them which are exercised thereby. 1 '* And 
this is in some measure the case with the chas- 
tisements of earthly parents, when administered 
as they ought to be. With reference to this 
Solomon says, "The rod and reproof give wis- 
dom* Foolishness is bound up in the heart of a 
child, but the rod of correction shall drive it far 
from him. Withhold not correction from the 
child, for if thou beatest him with the rod, he 
shall not die. Thou shalt beat him with the rod, 
and shalt deliver his soul from hell." 

And here we remark, one design which the 

all- wise God had in view, in instituting the rod, 

and putting it into the hands of parents, was, to 

enable them, in die administration of their gov- 

* Hcb. xH, u. 
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cmment and discipline, to teach children the 
Qonnexion which he has established in his gov- 
ernment, between disobedience or sin, and pain 
or misery. And that this connexion is not con- 
fined to this world, but is extended to a future ; 
that he has established a connexion between sin, 
or disobedience to his law, here, and suffering 
the penalty of it hereafter. 

Ard when parents give positive commands 
tp their children, they ought to help them to un- 
derstand, that for the breach of these commands, 
they shall certainly bring them to an account. 
This, small children, that are capable of but lit- 
tle reflection, may understand. Of this, parents 
ought to make use, to help the conceptions of 
children, respecting the government of God, 
and their responsibility to him. They may say, 
children, you belong to the great family of God, 
and are subjects of his government. He has 
given us, and all mankind, commands which it 
is our duty to obey. And he has expressly com- 
manded you to honour and obey your parents ; 
and (having the bible in their hands, and turning 
to passages,) may say, this is God's book, and 
here he has told us that he has appointed a day, 
the great day of judgment, when he will call you 
to an account after death, for the breach of these 
his commands. 

And when children are disobedient, parents 
should not fail to caH them to an account, and 
teach them to confide in their promises. They 
should say, children, we told you .we should call 
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you to account, did you not believe it? You 
must rely on our word. The pleasure you took 
in disobedience, or in gratifying that wicked in- 

, clination, was but small, the pain of the rod is 
great. This must teach you the folly and wick- 
edness of such conduct, and the importance of 
doing your duty. This is so easy a lesson, that 
children can understand it. And parents ought 
to make use of this easy lesson, to impress chil- 
dren with a conviction, that God will certainly 
call them to account at the day of judgment, for 
their wicked conduct. They may address their 
children thus : Dear children, so certain as it 
is, that we have called you now, to an account 
for your conduct, so certain it is, that God will 
call you to an account at the judgment day, when 
he will punish ail the wicked, all such as love 

. sin, love to break his commands, with the great 
rod of his wrath in hell, the place appointed for 

. the punishment of wicked people. 

And when children are summoned before pa- 
rents for some crime, and they appear to be tru- 
ly penitent, and there is quite a prospect of re- 
formation, parents have a right to dispense with 
the punishment, to show mercy, to pardon or 
forgive. And by this circumstance, which is so 
tvell understood, parents ought to teach their 
children, that God is merciful and gracious, and 

. is ready to forgiv^ sinners, . when they are truly 
penitent, truly sorry for their wickedness, and 
are disposed to turn from sin, and to forsake it, 
and turn to God with their whole heart, and 
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sincerely . pray to him for pardon and justifica- 
tion, through Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

But another design God had in appointing the 
pod, was to enable parents to convince children, 
of the importance of avoiding that sin, which, so 
justly deserves, and will certainly be attended 
with those painful consequences in hell, where 
sinners will be driven away from God, and pun- 
ished with the rod of his justice for even In the 
exercise of a just and rational severity, parents 
may teach their children the evil consequences of 
disobedience, and the necessity of avoiding that 
sin, which will incur their displeasure. And 
children may be led to query > if disobedience to 
earthly parents is attended with such painful con- 
sequences, how much more painful must be the 
consequences of disobedience to their heavenly 
Father ?.Ai>d, that if it is important to avoid 
incurring the displeasure of earthly parents, it 
must be much more important to avoid sin, that 
abominable thing, which will incur the displea- 
sure of their Father who i$ in heaven, and sub* 
ject them to the awful, but righteous displeasure 
of a just and holy God. 

, It is observable, that to prevent sin, and effect 
amendment, ought to be tl>e direct object of cor- 
rection. And parents have it in their power, by 
a wise administration of the rod, to prevent much 
sin in their children. It is ij^ their power to pre- 
vent or correct a habit of lying, a sin which is of 
such an aggravated a nature, that God has mark- 
ed or distinguished it by declaring, that fiaes 
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shall have their part in the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone.* And they have it in 
their power in a good measure to prevent their 
children from profaning the name of God, and 
• sacred things; a sin which God has pointedly 
expressed his displeasure against, in the third 
commandment, by declaring, that he will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 
And many other vices, it is in the power of pa- 
rents to prevent in their children, by a judicious 
administration of the rod. Parents ought to be 
sensible that God has committed to them the 
means of restraining^ their children, and that they 
are accountable for the improvement of them ; 
and that, when they neglect to restrain their 
ahildren, they themselves may be chargeable in 
some measure with the consequences. And 
have we not reason to infer that by sparing the 
rod, parents often hate their children. What 
comparison do the momentary pain* inflicted by 
a parent's rod, bear to the endless pains of hell ? 
They certainly bear no comparison to it. And 
many pious parents, deeply impressed with these 
interesting considerations, and influenced by a 
sense of duty, have administered the rod to their 
children. And whilst the sigh of regret has hea- 
ved the bosom, and the tear of tenderness has 
stolen down the cheek, an apprehension of the 
dreadful consequences of vicious, sinful habits, 
and a conviction of the desirable consequences 

* Rev. xxi. & 
t 
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of severity, have supported them under the trial, 
and induced them not to spare for their crying. 

But the glory of God, and the greatest good of 
their children, ought to be the ruling motive 
with parents at all times. But it is said that pa- 
rents cannot command the hearts of their chil- 
dren. They are by nature unrenewed, and will 
remain so, notwithstanding all that can be done. 
This is granted ; parents are not required to do 
that, which is out of their power to do, in this 
respect. They are required to do, only that 
which God has vested them with authority to do, 
and given them the means to effect. It is in 
their power to control the wills, and to restrain 
the passions and inclinations of children, so as 
to make them obedient, good members of soci- 
ety, and to impress them with a reverence for 
God and religion. And the interest of religion, 
the happiness of society, and the good of children 
require it ; and the great Governor of the world 
has solemnly enjoined it.* 

* In farther prosecuting this sulject, to save TcpetitwB, -we 
shall frequently refer to these propositions, as they are number- 
ed, in the sections of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE BUT 
OF PARENTS TO CHILDREN IN INFANCY 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH ; INTERSPERSE; 
WITH OBSERVATIONS, CONSIDERATION 
AND DIRECTIONS, TO ASSIST THE At IN TH 
DISCHARGE OF IT. 

SECTION L 
Introductory Observations* 

1. We observe, we shall consider parents am 
children as subjects of the moral government c 
God,. Children soon become active subjects c 
government, if they are not when first -commit 
ted to the care of parents ; and parents are undc 
obligation to treat them as such, and to trai 
them up for God. 

2. We observe that the duty of parents re: 
spects the happiness and usefulness of their chil 
dren in this world, and their happiness in tl 
world to come. The happiness of children in 
future state, ought to be a primary object. r J 
this object, the duty of parents, in all its branc i 
es, ought to be in a greater or less degree si i 
servient. 

With respect to the usefulness of children 
this life, the duty of parents respects both 
mind and the body. With reference to tl i 
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minds it respects their improvement in useftil 
knowledge, and the cultivation of that disposi- 
tion of heart which will dispose them to improve 
that knowledge for good purposes. With refer- 
ence to their bodies it respects their support, and 
the cultivation of those habits and arts necessary 
to qualify them to be useful in that situation or 
calling, in which it is most likely they will be 
employed. 

With reference to the happiness of children in 
this life, the duty of parents respects feeding and 
clothing their bodies, and keeping them in cir- 
cumstances of as much comfort and convenience, 
as their abilities and obligations in other respects 
will admit ; in gratifying their innocent desires, 
and placing them in situations, and in giving 
them liberty to take all those rational enjoy- 
ments, which are. consistent with their duty to 
themselves, to others, and to their God ; or con- 
sistent with their usefulness here, and their hap- 
piness in heaven. 

^ 3. It is observable that the duty of parents va- 
ries according to the circumstances, ages, natu- 
ral abilities, and improvement of children. This 
is the case not perhaps in every respect, but only 
in many respects. The duty of parents to chil- 
dren four years old, varies from what it was to 
them in helpless infancy ; but more to them at 
eight, and still more at fourteen. 

And the duty of parents varies, as children ad- 
vance from one stage of improvement to another* « 
And they are under obligation to make allowance 
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for a deficiency in the retention, or any of the 
natural powers of children, or for their being 
diffident and timid, or bold and confident. And 
the duty of parents is varied by the circumstan- 
ces of children, with respect to health and sick* 
ness ; by their being feeble and slender, or healthy 
and robust. And it is varied in numberless in* 
stances, by the peculiar circumstances or situa* 
tions of parents. 

4. It is observable that there are certain du- 
ties, which all parents are under obligation to 
discharge, to their children. These duties may 
be comprehended under four general heads. 

First. Supplying their wants, and protecting 
them. 

Second. Instructing them. Teaching them 
what they ought to know, what they ought to 
believe^ and what they ought to do. Or giving 
them a rule of duty. 

T/urd. Governing them. Exercising their au- 
thority, in controling their wills, restraining them- 
from vice, and commanding diem to their duty. 

Fourth. Tlie cultivation of their hearts. Strip- 
ping them of mean, unworthy, vicious, senti- 
ments -and habits, which, like noxious weeds, 
may have taken root there ; or preventing their 
taking root. And as far as possible impres- 
sing them with worthy, good sentiments, and 
particularly with an esteem for virtue, as oppo- 
sed to vice ; so that they will be disposed to rev- 
erence God, to reverence parents, religion, the 
J 2 
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bible, and sacred things ; and to pursue a virtu- 
ous line of conduct towards others. 

But with respect to these parts of the parents* 
duty they are often so conjoined, that it will not 
be consistent to treat them distinctly, as separate 
heads. For there are many instances, in which 
a parent may have reference to two or more of 
these particulars, in one act of duty to his chil- 
dren. 

5. Again, it is observable that the duty of pa- 
rents may be divided into two parts, according 
with the age, or capacity of children. The first 
part may respect children whilst they may be 
considered as passive ; that is, incapable of un- 
derstanding their parents' will. The second part 
may respect them whilst active ; that is, capable 
of understanding their parents' will, in a greater 
or less degree, and of being subjects of com* 
mand or government. 

The duty of parents, in the first period, is ve- 
•ry simple. It consists principally in relieving 
their wants seasonably, and protecting them. 
And as they are, in that period, susceptible of 
habits, it may be the duty of parents to guard 
against such, as will afterwards give uneasiness 
to their children, or trouble to themselves. 

The duty of parents in the second period 
will be much more complex and difficult. In 
the first part of this period, it may be considered 
principally as preventive. When the minds of 
infants first begin to comprehend the will of their 
parents, and become subjects of parental autho^ 
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rity, they have but few improper, or vicious h 

bits- These are contracted afterwards. Th| 

are depraved, and discover their depravity pi 

vaously to this. And as they have but few ii 

proper habits, but are constantly exposed to cc 

<■• tract them, it is particularly the duty of parer 

Kta watch over them, and as far as possible pi 

Ivfcnt their establishing improper, or vicious t 

bits. It would truly be a happy consideratic 

if parents could foresee the consequences resu 

ing from circumstances and indulgencies, ai 

overrule thosecircumstances, and withhold the 

• indujgencies, which would be likely to awak< 

disorderly passions or inclinations, and lead ch 

- dren to- contract improper or sinful habits. 

this particular, it is evident, that parents in g 

neral are greatly deficient. But at all times, ai 

m every circumstance, it is the duty of parer 

to prevent their children, from contracting us 

less, or foolish, and particularly sinful habits. 

:\ - j But there are a thousand circumstances lea 

. Jog children to form wrong opinions, and to co 

tract bad habits. And when they have advanci 

to the age„of four or five years, and farther, th< 

■- "will in a greater or less degree contract tho 

wrong opinions and habits, and it is impossi : 

for the most vigilant, discerning parent, entii : 

' to. prevent it* And when this is the case, 1 

duty of parents becomes corrective, as wel 

preventive. And as soon as children cont i 

such opinions or habits, and they are discov : 

ble, it becomes the duty of parents, and i 
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are under the same obligation to exercise their 
wisdom and prudence to correct them, that they 
were to prevent their being contracted. 

The duty of parents during this period fa 
very complex. But in addition to their duty ui 
the former period, it may be considered as con* 
sisting principally in the following articles. 

Art. 1. In instruction. That is in instructing 
them in proper season, into what is nece^ary 
and proper for them to know, to believe, and to 
do, in their various relations and circumstances. 

2. In the exercise of authority. First in giv- 
ing them commands respecting their conduct. 
And these ought to be reasonable and suited to 
their age, capacity and circumstances. Second* 
ly in enforcing obedience. In controling their 
wills, correcting their dispositions, restraining 
their inclinations, and commanding them to their 
duty. 

3. In preventing children from contracting 
bad habits and opinions. 

4. In correcting bad habits and opinions when 
they are contracted. 

5. In establishing good habits and opinions. 

6. In impressing them with a fear of God, 
and a reverence for him ; a suitable fear of pa- 
rents and reverence for them ; a reverence for 
the word of God, and sacred things, and a re- 
spect for superiors.* 

* We must bear U in mind, that the dbject witbparents ought 
to be, t» make their children useful and happy, as member* «£ 
society, and as subject* of the government of God. 
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7. In impressing them with sentiments of ho- 
nesty and justice. 

8. In cultivating virtuous sehtiments, such as 
benevolence, charity, friendship, sympathy, &c» 

9. In enforcing all by a virtuous, watchful, 
prayerful example. 

We consider these articles as comprehending 
only the principal parts of parental duty. And 
we exhibit this summary to help parents to a 
knowledge of the theory of their duty, and to 
give them an advantage to compare it with their 
practice. They may read these articles, and 
perhaps be enabled to see how far they discharge 
their duty, and in what particulars they come, 
short. 

6. We observe that religion is a practical 
thing. The apostle James declares, you show 
me your faith, (religion) without your works, and 
I will show you my faith, (religion) by my works. 
It is certainly owing to the prevalence of ski in 
their hearts, to the dominion of it in their mem- 
bers, and the moral darkness which it occasions,, 
that God's people are not able to eat, and drink* 
and do whatever they do, to the glory of God* 
according to the divine direction. Our religion 
is only then beneficial to our connections and 
friends, beneficial to society and the world, when 
we reduce it to practice. And we have reason 
to believe that it is only then beneficial to our- 
selves. Faith without works is dead 9 says inspi« 
ration ; religion without practice is a mere name* 
an empty sound. Religion has its foundation in 
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the heart* and it is retained speculatively in the 
head, but it lives only in practice. There is not 
an article in our Greed, nor one important doc- 
trine of the New Testament, but what is more 
or less practical. These important doctrines are 
thus and thus ; and because they are thus, as; 
they are, they deeply concern us ; and the ra- 
tional inquiry is, what manner of persons ought 
we to be ? It is indispensably necessary both to 
our present and future happiness that we are re- 
ligious* and that we reduce our religion to prac- 
tice. 

But religion is interesting as a qualification to 
discharge many of the important duties of life. 
And there is no relation, in which religion is 
more necessary, as an assistant, or a qualifica- 
tion, than the relation in which parents stand to 
their children. It is indispensably necessary as 
a qualification, to discharge the duties of this 
important relation, agreeable to the will of God. 
Without religion, parents, it will be impossible 
for you to discharge your duty. You may feed 
and clothe your children, and make other pro- 
vision for them ; you may give them such an 
education, and bring them up in such habits of 
industry, that they will conduct wisely as the 
children of this world. This is not only lawful 
but desirable, and we would by no means disap** 
grove of it, But it falls as much short of a 
feithful discharge of your duty, as the concerns 
of the body and time fall short of, or are infe- 
rior to the concerns of the soul and eternity* 
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infinitely short of a faithful discharge of duty,, 
do those parents fall, who make the placing of 
-their children in such easy circumstances, a st*» 
^preme object ; and never extend their views be- 
yond this world. Never teach them the duties 
of religion, or the solemn obligations which 
they are under, as subjects of the moral govern- 
ttient of God. That they are acting in this 
world as probationers for an eternal state of ex- 
istence, and are bound to the bar of God for 
trial, — Such parents have reason to tremble, in*- 
«ler the awful apprehension that they, and their 
-children, may sink down together, into regions 
of eternal sorrow. 

It appears difficult if not impossible for pa- 
rents to bring up their children in the nurture 
4nd admonition of the Lord, when they them- 
selves are ki a great measure strangers to that 
(nurture and admonition ; or that they should 
train up their children in the way they should 
/go, when they never walked in that way them- 
^selves. 

But religion is notonly necessary in this ease, 
•but the more the better. But we do not mean 
hy religion, fanaticism, neither do we mean su- 
perstition, or bigotry ; but we mean the genuine 
-rational religion of the bible. That religion 
which consists in a rational conformity of heart 
to the will of God, revealed in his word and by 
3iie providence. That religion the more of 
which parents have, the more sanctification arid 
spiritual discernment they will have, to. under- 
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stand their obligations to their Maker, to them- 
selves, their children and others ; and the better 
qualified they will be to discharge these obliga- 
tions. Great attainments in this religion might 
help God's people to comprehend the divine es- 
tablishment respecting parents and children, and 
see what might be effected by religious educa- 
tion, better perhaps than they now in general 
do. 

We have reason to believe that it is because 
Christian parents have so little religion, that 
they are so deficient in this important duty. If 
they had more sanctification and spiritual dis- 
cernment, it would help them more clearly to 
comprehend the designs of infinite wisdom, in 
constituting the relation between them and their 
children, and to see what is depending upon ed- 
ucation. It would lead them likewise, to study 
their obligations and duty more thoroughly than 
they now do, and strive to understand them bet- 
ter. They would see and feel the importance of 
teaching their children the chief end of man, 
the great object of their existence. They would 
see the importance of helping them to under- 
stand their relation to their Creator, to their pa- 
rents, and others; and their duty arising from 
these relations, and their duty to themselves. 
They would feel the importance of pressing on 
the minds of children, the consideration, that they 
are now in a state of probation, that death will 
put an end to it, that they are sinners, and stand 
m infinite need of a Saviour, that if t^ey embrace 
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Ac Saviour provided, after death God will take 
them to himself, and fix them in a state of end- 
less felicity ; but if they da not, he will fix them 
m a state of endless and unutterable woe. 

But religion is not only necessary to help 
p arehts to understand their duty, and feel the 
importance of these instructions to their chil- 
dren ; btrt it is indispensably necessary to give 
weight and energy to therti. As a body with- 
out a spirit is dead, so these instructions are 
without life of energy, whefr they come from a: 
patent whose heart is cold, stupid, and unimpres- 
sed with their importance. The influence which 
religious instruction has upon the minds and coir* 
duct of children, is in a great measure propor- 
tionate to the influence which they see religion 
Has ^n the minds and conduct of their parents. 
When parents give religious instruction in a- 
cold, indifferem manner, without enforcing it bjp 
their example, children are led to question their 
sincerity, or the importance of these instructions; 
or, if they think theta in some measure import- 
ant, to query whether they are not so, merely 
as matters of belief, without having much refer- 
ence to practice. 

, But when parents glv6 instructions impressed 
u with a sense of their importance, with their ra- 
tional powers M& external conduct in due sub- 
ornation to religion, and With hearts overftofcr- 
Jlftg lyith concern for the eternal interests of chil- 
fdmi t It gives an irresistible -energy to them.-*- 
tXHe «trictn?S3 of their Kfe, tjfc |>iety of their 
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conversation, and the fervour of their prayers, 
all speak their sincerity, and the importance of 
their instructions. And they have a command- 
ing influence over the minds and consciences of 
children, and they are constrained to acknow- 
ledge these instructions are interesting, and feel 
their importance, not as matters of faith only, 
but as matters that deeply concern them, and 
ought to regulate their life and conduct. 

rarents ought to be under the dominion of re- 
ligion in every circumstance, and in every rela- 
tion. It will bind them to maintain a conscience 
void of ojjfence, toward God and toward men. 
But particularly in the nurture of their children, 
they ought to be under the dominion of religion, 
and act from a regard to the glory of God, in the 
discharge of their duty to them, in every branch 
of it ; whether it respects the body, of the soul, 
•whether it respects their good heffe, or their hap- 
piness hereafter. 

section n. 

The question, what reflections and considerations^ 
ought to occupy the minds of parents at the 
birth of children ? answered.* 

Parents, at the birth of a child, ought to re- 
flect, God has given us this child. It belongs 
to him. He has committed it to our care in 

* In answering this question, parents and children are con^d- 
eredw relation to the government of God, 
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trust. We are responsible for its life, its health, 
and its limbs. If God in his providence takes 
away its life, its health, or brakes or dislocates 
any of its limbs, we are clear of our bonds. But 
if any of these things happen to it, through our 
neglect^ we are accountable. We arc under 
obligation to use every mean in our power, con- 
sistent with bur other obligations, to preserve 
its life, its health and its limbs, and raise it up 
to manhood. In order to this it will be our du- 
ty, to see that its wants are all supplied, and in 
proper season ; and that it is not left to suffer in 
any measure for want of proper care and atten- 
tion. This we are under the same obligation to 
do, that we should be if we knew we should 
succeed in raising it to manhood. God has 
granted us no indulgence on account of the un- 
certainty of its life. 

Again we understand that it has a soul which 
like our own, is immortal. This stamps it 
with an infinite value. On this account we 
have reason to esteem it worth more than the 
richest mine, than the greatest earthly treasure.* 
God has made it a subject of his moral govern- 
ment, and has assured us, that the chief end of 
its existence is to glorify him, and that it will be 
a subject of endless felicity, unspeakably great, 
or of endless misery inexpressibly awful. With 
reference to his government, and with these im- 
portant considerations in View, God has com- 

* It is a common interest, and both parents ought to attend to 
these reflections conjunctly. 
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mitted it to our care, as instructors, to train up 
for him. He requires that we bring it up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. When w$ 
reflect on what God would have it be, we leara 
that we ought to have two objects in view. One 
is iti happines6, taking into view the whole of 
its existence, the other is its usefulness. It is 
pur duty to do every thing in our power, best 
calculated to promote these two objects. With 
respect tp its happiness, we are under obliga- 
tion, as its mind expands, tQ teach it its duty to 
its Creator, to its parents, to itself and others ; 
and help it, as far as possible, to understand on 
what its happiness is depending. With respect 
to its usefulness in the world, it will be our du- 
ty to qijalify it by assisting it to useful knowl- 
edge, and to the establishment of useful habits, 
and striving to impress it with a disposition tq 
improve them to good purposes. 

And as God has committed it to us ia a very 
dependent state, and as it will be for some tim$ 
without judgment or experience to act for itself, 
it will be our duty to substitute our own judgment 
and experience, and make them supply the de- 
ficiency. And whilst it will be thus dependent 
it will be our duty to require it to confide in our 
judgments ancl opinions, and submit to our au- 
thority. 

And in all our care and attention to it, it will 
be our duty to &im, as far as we can, to make it 
such a character as we wish it to be, or rather 
such a character as God would hsv? it tp fc. 
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If our child lives, we have a right to expect that 
it will sustain a number of the lawful and im- 
portant relations, which subsist amongst mankind. 
We have a right to expect that it will sustain the 
relation of a son, a brother, a friend, a husband, 
a father, a neighbour a member of civil society, 
a subject of civil government, and an active 
subject of the moral government of God. And 
how do we wish it to conduct in all these relations 
and circumstances ? or rather how does God 
require that he should conduct ? It is our desire, 
it is the sincere wish of our hearts, and it is cer- 
tainly the will of God, that he make an obedient, 
wise son, who shall honour his parents ; a kind 
condescending brother ; a faithful friend ; an af- 
fectionate, faithful, tender husband ; an affec- 
tionate, tender, faithful father, who shall under- 
stand his duty, and exercise his authority for 
the purposes for which God appointed it ; a good 
neighbour, always as ready to oblige others, as 
to be obliged by them ; a good sociable member 
of society, always disposed to act an honest, 
upright part; a good subject of government, al- 
ways ready cheerfully to comply with its demands. 
And it is our desire, that as a man, he be bene- 
volent, charitable, compassionate and sympa* 
thizing ; disposed as far as is consistant, to treat 
mankind as brethren ; to love his neighbour as 
himself, and to do to others y as he would wish that 
others should do to him* And that he always be 
disposed to treat God as his heavenly Father ; 
and in all his other relations, and in all circumstanw 
k 2 
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ces, act with a suitable respect to the obligations^ 
he is under to him, as a subject of his moral 
government ; giving him his heart, and yielding 
a cheerful submission to his will, as it is expres- 
sed in his law, his gospel, and his providence. 
Th&t he devote himself to the service of God, 
and engage to promote the interest of his church 
and kingdom in the world, to the utmost of his 
abilities. Never thinking more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think ; but always dispo- 
sed cheerfully to take that place among men, to 
which infinite wisdom is pleased to direct him. 

Such a character we wish our child to make ; 
and such a character we conceive God requires 
that he should be. 

And is this a mere accidental matter ? A mat- 
ter to be brought about entirely by the agency of 
providence, independently of us, or of our agen- 
cy ? It certainly is not. But how far is it in our 
power to contribute towards making our child 
such a character ? This is important for us t© 
know. How far is it, or may it be in our pow* 
er, to prevent danger, to foresee consequences, 
and over rule and manage circumstances, so as 
to contribute to make our child such a charac- 
ter ? So far as it is, or may be in our power, so 
far we are under obligation, and it is our duty* 
And when God committed this child to our care, 
he enjoined this duty upon us. And in every 
respect }t\ which it falls short of making such a 
character, in consequence of pur neglect, we 
shall be responsible. And God has ifla^e it oqjr 
duty to improve every mean in our power to 
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qualify ourselves for the duties of this important 
relation. And so far as we are deficient in its 
education, for want of qualifications which it wa3 
in our power to obtain, so far we shall be re* 
Sponsible. It is therefore our duty to divest ©ur* 
selves, of every thing in our dispositions, opi-t 
pions, inclinations and habits, which in the least 
disqualify us ; and strive to attain all those qua-* 
lifications, and that preparation of heart, neces- 
sary to the discharging of our duty to this child, 
agreeable to the responsibility under which GcxJ 
has laid us. 

, And we are sensible that it will be in our pow- 
er, in many instances, and consequently will be 
pur duty, to divert this child from paths of dan- 
ger, and direct it intp the path in which it ought 
to go. It will be in our power, in many instant 
ces, to prevent its contracting bad habits and 
opinions, particularly in the morning of life, 
when it will be most susceptible of them. And 
it will be in our power, in many instances, to 
foresee dangerous consequences, and prevent 
those circumstances which may be attended with 
them, or over rule their influence. It will be in 
our power, in many instances, to establish good 
habits and opinions, and to correct such as are 
bad. And we are farther sensible, that God has 
made it our duty, and made us able, in a good 
measure, to express our will, in <?onformity to 
his instructions and commands, which will bq 
a rule ot duty for our child; and has vested 
tis with authority, to control his wiH> to correct 
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his disposition, to restrain his inclinations, and 
to command him into a becoming subordination. 
This is the most important part of our duty, and 
of the highest consequence to this child. And 
we are sensible, that it will be in our power, to 
cultivate virtuous sentiments, such as benevo- 
lenoe, charity, compassion, sympathy ; and to 
impress him with sentiments of honesty and jus- 
tice, and with a reverence for God, a reverence 
for parents, for the bible, for religion and sacred 
things ; and with the importance of its conduct* 
ing faithfully in its relations. 

And with God's help we will enforce all these 
instructions with our own example. And sen- 
sible of the need in which we stand of God's as- 
sistance, we must look to him daily for grace 
and a spirit of faithfulness ; that we may be en- 
abled to discharge our duty in all these respects, 
, and in all others. And as it will be utterly out 
of our power to renew the heart of our child, we 
will look to God to add his blessing. That he 
will renew its heart, and do for it that which we 
cannot do, and that God by the influences of his 
grace, joined to our endeavours, may make our 
dear child such a character as it is his will and 
our prayer that he should be. 

These and similar considerations, are certain- 
ly interesting, and it is very proper and import- 
ant that they occupy the minds, of parents when 
children are first committed to their care.* 

* When people are laid under bonds, it is irrational for them 
to inquire, what they enjoin, and how far they may be able to 
fulfil them. 
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SECTION III. 

Some observations respecting the duty of parent* 
to children in infancy^ with directions for the 
discharge qf it. 

Children are cast upon the care of parents in 
a very helpless, dependent state. Their wants 
are numerous, yet they have neither power nor 
jtf dgr^eut to supply them. It is therefore the du# 
ty of parents to supply their wants in due sea* 
son* To nurse, watch over, and shield them 
from danger ; and do every thing in their power 
which wisdom and prudencfc dictate* to raise 
them up to manhood. 

Parents are in a sense responsible for their 
liyes, health and limbs. Aud it is their duty to 
preserve them ail, as far as it is in their power t 
and when disordered, to use all prudent means 
to restore them.* And particularly it is their 
duty to watch over their tender limbs, aad shield 
them from injury, and prevent if possible, their 
labouring under any deformity, when they arrive 

•* There are prevailing vices and habks, of such a # nature, 
that in many instances they affect unborn posterity* This is tru* 
^lamentable. When we reflect on this and a thousand other 
mischiefs which sin has occasioned in the world, we are ready 
to exclaim, Osin, what hast thou not; done to ruj* man ! And 
the obligations which the God of justice, has laid upon mankind 
to their unborn children, are calling upon them loudly, to cor- 
rect these vices and habits, which are attended with such 
"Wretched consequepces to Jtheiv innocent offspring, And it woitfd 
be a happv circumstance to posterity, if some parents could 
correct their passions, and that human weakness, to which they 
are subject. 
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at manhood. There have been many instances 
of children being made cripples, or deformed, 
by the carelessness of their nurse, and labouring 
under great disadvantages through life on ac- 
count of it. 

We farther observe, that besides the pains to 
which children are liable, by sickness, or acci- 
dent, they have appetites and sensations which 
enkindle desire, or occasion uneasiness ; which 
require the constant attention of parents to grati- 
fy and relieve, and when gratified, or relieved, 
soon return. 

It is thought, that the manner in which young 
children are nursed, may have some influence on 
their future dispositions. That when any desire, 
or uneasiness is frequently suffered to rise high, 
and operate strongly, for a length of time, it may 
have this* influence. That if through inatten- 
tion, young children are left to suffer in this man- 
ner, two or three times in a day, and so, four or 
five days in a week, for a number of weeks, it 
may contribute to mould, or form the "disposi- 
tion, and prove materially injurious. 

Humanity and compassion, forbid such neg- 
lects of children, and it is certainly a most crim- 
inal neglect of parental duty. But if such treat- 
ment has any influence on the dispositions of 
children, it becomes the duty of parents on that 
account, as far as consistent, to anticipate their 
wants, and never suffer their desires or uneasi- 
ness to rise too high, or to continue but a short 
time at once* 
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This attention belongs principally to the de- 
partment of mothers* To this they are direct, 
ed by the voice of nature. It is their duty to 
pay this attention to their tender infants, or 
see that it is paid. And on the discharge of 
this duty, the enjoyment and ease of chil- 
dren greatly depends. Here mothers begin to 
discharge those interesting obligations, which 
God has laid them under to their offspring. In 
this period their duty is quite simple. But as 
children advance it grows more complex and 
difficult Now it is confined principally to the 
body, though some respect must be had to the 
mind. 

But it is important, that the treatment of chil- 
dren be such, as will not be likely to be attend- 
ed with bad consequences, either to the mind or 
body. And it may be observed, that something 
is depending on the manner, and disposition in 
which mothers and nurses relieve the wants, and 
attend to their small children. A very young 
child is susceptible of impressions, from the 
disposition of its nurse, and her manner of 
treating it. When its wants are satisfied, and 
it is at ease, a certain expression of countenance 
and tone of voice, will awaken cheerfulness, and 
excite a smile. And it is evident that a direct 
contrary expression of countenance and treatment 
would have a contrary effect. And when chil- 
dren are thus susceptible, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the treatment they receive, and parti- 
cularly the manner of it, may have influence on 
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their dispositions. And on this account, itf is au 
incumbent duty* and indispensably necessary fotf 
mothers, to nurse children in the exercise of a 
cheerful temper, in the exercise of sympathetic* 
afibction and tenderness. And thty ought to ex- 
press it in a manner calculated to soothe, yet 
Without affectation. And if nurses are employ- 
ed, it is the duty of parents, and particularly of 
mothers, as far as consistent, to have their chil- 
dren nursed under their immediate inspection, 
and see that they are attended in this manner. 
This mode of treatment, is thought to be calcu- 
ted, not only* to form a good disposition, but to 
nourish and mature it, and prevent noxious 
weeds, that might otherwise take root. 

To assist parents, God in great kindness has 
implanted the parental affections. These, when 
guided by reason, and uncombincd, or thwarted, 
or suppressed- by sinful passions, are unspeak- 
able advantage to parents, in raising their ten- 
der offepriftg. These affections, especially when 
first implanted, often supplant other passions, 
produce an entire change in the habit* of persons, 
and generally make that task a pleasure, that 
would otherwise be an insupportable burden* 

It must be observed that the duty of nursing and 
raising children belongs to both parents, thotigh 
the care and attention af this period, devolves 
principally on mothers. It is, notwithstanding 
the indispensable duty of fathers, to provide ne- 
cessaries for comfort, and convenience, to be 
ready to aid, or assist, and particularly to &y*n- 
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pathize and bear their part of the burden. The 
conduct of some fathers in this respect, is shock* 
ing to people of sensibility, if considered on* 
ly in relation to humanity. The manner in which 
some husbands neglect their children, the off- 
spring, of their bowels, and their want of feeling 
for their companions when suffering the trials 
peculiar to their sex, and their want of sym- 
pathy, certainly debase them below the dignity 
of their species, and give them a rank among 
the lower orders of brutes, rather than among 
men. We cannot refrain from observing, that 
such conduct, at the day of retribution, will 
have its just reward. Far be it from us to be- 
lieve, that the great Jehovah ever sent men into 
this world, and gave them liberty td form this 
interesting relation, and be the means of bring- 
. ing subjects of his government into existence, 
to conduct in such a manner. 

It is observable, that when parents in attend- 
ing to their children at any period, but particu- 
larly when young, lose their patience, get angry 
or indulge a fretful, morose disposition, and ex- 
press it in a harsh, unfeeling manner, it often has 
a pernicious effect on children, and is calculated 
to cultivate those bitter weeds, and unpleasant 
habits, which afterwards operate as thorns in the 
sides of parents, and often serve to provoke that 
unhappy temper, which was the original cause 
of thenu This is a great display of human 
weakness. Nothing can be more unwise, or 
more imprudent, or more inconsistent with the 
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duty of parents, or the good of children. This 
fault, which is <juite too common, ought to meet 
withuniversal disapprobation. It is granted, that 
it may not be altogether improper for parents, in 
certain (jases, to appear offended at the conduct 
of their children, and to express it with a de- 
gree of sharpness. But it ought to be a ration- 
al disgust, and expressed in such a manner, as 
that children cannot possibly mistake the design 
of it. . 

But in proportion as parents lose their pa- 
tience, are fretful, morose or angry, in that pro- 
portion are they disqualified to discharge their 
duty, and in that proportion, it is commonly at- 
tended with bad consequences, in forming the dis- 
positions, opinions and habits of children. 
• It is observable that the excuses, which are 
frequently made to justify this fault, discover 
the weakness of parents. It is not uncommon 
for them to excuse themselves by saying, how 
could I help it ? who can help being angry, 
when children conduct so? who can always 
keep their temper ? This subject certainly de- 
mands attention. If parents cannot help it, if 
they cannot keep their tenlper, they have abund- 
ant reason to mourn the depravity of their hearts, 
to mourn for their ungovernable passions and 
habits. And they are seriously called upon to 
work with themselves, to correct those disposi- 
tions, passions and habits, which so lamentably 
disqualify them for the discharge of their duty ; 
and strive to gain the command of themselves, 
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and learn the great and necessary art of self* 
government. This is an important qualification 
for them to 'discharge their duty to children 
rightly. But they ought to tl)ink on what they 
gain, and what they lose, by indulging impa- 
tience, or ill humour in the management of their 
families* They gain a miserable pleasure, at the 
expense of their dutj\ their present tranquillity, 
the approbation of a good conscience, and the 
good of their children. Reflect and see if this 
is not the case ; and let them strive to gain this 
interesting qualification, the art of governing 
. themselves ; fcndthis they will do, if they are in- 
fluenced by a suitable regard to their duty, their 
own happiness, and the happiness of their chil- 
dren. It will be of great advantage in their 
other relations, and in all circumstances, but par- 
ticularly in the relation in which they stand to 
their children, and in discharging the duties of 
it, in such a manner as to realize in them the 
happy fruits. 

But parents may see, if they will attend to it, 
that that conduct, and those habits of their chil- 
dren, of which they complain, as wearying their 
patience, and provoking their anger, are often the 
very fruits and consequences of their impatience, 
and anger, and their imprudent conduct (under 
the influence of them. And so long as they 
suffer themselves to be influenced by this impa- 
tience, or ill humour, they may expect that their 
children will be under the influence of those 
habits and passions, that will irritate and pro- 
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voke them. These irregularities of temper, in 
a great measure, produce their own likeness ; 
parents transmit them to their children. And 
they, are often led by such circumstances, to 
contract such habits, and to practice such vices, 
as tend to ruin their souls. And the eternal welfare 
of children is calling loudly upon parents, to 
correct their own faults, and learn to govern 
themselves, that they may be enabled to govern 
their families, and discharge their duty in them. 
It is not uncommon for real friends of religion 
to be greatly deficient in self-knowledge, and the 
art of self-government. And on these accounts 
many have laboured under great disadvantages, 
in the management of their families. Religion, 
however, ought to have so much influence on its 
friends, as to lead them to govern themselves. 
If it does qot, they have cause for humiliation 
and mourning. 

We observe farther respecting children, that 
whilst very small, and as they advance, they are 
very susceptible of habits, and easily impressed 
with them. This is a circumstance, ol which it 
will be well for parents to take notice. For 
when a habit is formed, by any mode of treat* 
ment which a child receives from its mother, or 
nurse, that treatment afterwards will be agreea- 
ble to it, and the contrary treatment will be dis- 
agreeable, and make it restless and unhappy. A 
young child may form a habit of lying on one 
side, so that it will not lye so agreeably, nor 
sleep $o quietly in any other position ; or, of 
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sleeping on its mother's lap, so that it will not m 
the day time, sleep so quietly, in any other place ; 
of, of sleeping in a cradle when tocked, but not 
without Children are often uneasy and rest- 
less, and mothers think strange of it, when it is 
owing to their partially establishing habits, and 
their not being indulged* 

With regard to the dispositions and happiness 
of small children, and the happiness of parents, 
it is necessary to watch against establishing im- 
proper habits. For when a habit is established, 
which cannot be gratified without trouble, that 
trouble must be borne, or the child will be un- 
happy ; and if that unhappiness is continued 
daily for a length of time, it may injure its dis- 
position. So that when such a known habit is 
established, it is the duty; of parents to indulge 
it, if it gives them trouble, or break it as soon as 
they can. If they undertake to break it, they 
should do it all at once, or rather as soon as they 
can ; it should not be indulged, in the least de- 
gree. It will make the child unhappy for a time, 
but it will be short. But if they do not break 
the habit, they ought to indulge it, if it cost them 
trouble, and not complain for want .of patience. 
If parents partially gratify such a habit, just so 
as to preserve it, children will be unhappy at 
times, and that restlessness or unhappiness will 
be in danger of wearing out their patience, and 
disqualifying them to nurse their children with 
that cheerful temper* that has been w recommend- 
ed. 

l2 
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These habits are often unavoidably contracted, 
when children are out of health, or have some 
partial complaint, that effects a limb, or one side. 
And these habits will continue when the com* 
plaint is remedied. And it requires wisdom, as 
well as patience, to manage children in such 
cases* 

The best of mothers have not, at all times, 
more patience than is needed, to nurse their 
small children with cheerfulness. And in order 
to avoid a trial of their patience, and the danger 
to which they may be exposed, of losing it ; 
of being disturbed or out of temper, and being 
disqualified to discharge their duty ; they ought 
to guard against establishing such habits as will 
be likely to give them trouble. This it is a du- 
ty to do, not only when children are in a state of 
infancy, but as they advance to childhood, 
and youth* 

SECTION IV. 

Observation* respecting the imprudence of pa- 
rents. Showing how improper habits may be 
contracted, corrected^ or prevented. 

Some prudent^ discerning parents, save them- 
selves an abundance of trouble and perplexity, 
and their children much unhappiness, by watch- 
ing and preventing the establishment of impro- 
per habits* And they see with painful regret, 
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fiow much others, both parents and children, 
-suffer by their imprudence. 

Inhere are parents, who are passionately fond 
of their children, and indulge them to excess 
when they conduct what they call prettily, and 
appear in pleasant humour. This indulgence is 
highly pleasing to children, and they are led to 
.wish for it constantly, and to establish habits and 
opinions, which it is not consistent for parents, 
at all times, to gratify ; and the want of this gra- 
tification makes them fretful and obstinate. This 
disturbs parents, they are angry, and express it 
in a harsh, unfeeling manner, not calculated to 
subdue the obstinacy of children, but to irritate 
and make them more obstinate ; and this leads 
^them to establish habits, and to conduct in a still 
more provoking manner, so that these evils re- 
ciprocally produce each other. Most of the ir- 
regularities of temper, which occasion so much 
disturbance among mankind, may be traced to 
this source. Here they have their origin. These 
irregularities in the temper of children, produced 
by the imprudence of parents, when they come 
to be matured, occasion contentions in families, 
in neighbourhoods, and in society, which dis- 
grace humanity. 

It is suitable and proper that parents should 
love their children and be attached to them.— 
God in kindness, has planted the parental affec- 
tions, to make the task of raising children less 
irksome. But he never designed that these af- 
fections should be exercised in a blind, stupid 
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fondness, which regards the present, hut has na 
respect to the future, and leads parents to con- 
duct to their children, like some irrational ani- 
mals, that will be extremely fond of their young 
one hour, and perhaps the next, appear disposed 
to tear them in pieces. 

This attachment of parents to children should 
be rational ; an attachment that should respect 
the future as well as the present. It should dis- 
pose them to dispense with the present happiness 
of children for a little time, when necessary to 
secure a greater future good. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting to show 
the steps, by which a young child may be led to 
contract an improper habit, and how it may be 
corrected, or prevented. And it may serve as a 
useful lesson, in many respects. 

The habit of being amused with a lighted can- 
dle, so as to keep parents awake in the night, 
when they want to take their rest ; has, in many 
instances, proved very disagreeable. It is not 
uncommon for children to contract this habit, 
and some times when they are not more than 
four or five months old. 

But to give an instance. A young child that 
has been used to spend its nights in quiet, is dis- 
turbed, cries passionately, the fond parents not 
knowing the difficulty, start from bed, light a 
candle instantly, ascertain the cause and remove 
it. The child's eyes catch the light and are 
amused. This change from darkness to light, 
it has not been accustomed to, and the circum- 
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stances render it agreeable. But as the child 
is easy, they put it in bed and extinguish the 
light. This change from light to darkness is 
disagreeable, it begins to cry again, the parents 
not knowing the cause, rise and : light their can- 
dle again, and the child is instantly easy. . They 
amuse it, and are pleased to see it take so much 
notice of their light. At last it fells asleep, they 
lay it inbed, and rest the remainder of the night 
in quiet. The next night something disturbs 
the child, it awakes, is surrounded with dark- 
ness, finds nothing on which it can fix its eyes, 
is restless and soon begins to cry. The fond 
mother caresses it, but to no purpose ; she won- 
ders what can be the matter, and the father will 
not have his darling cry so, jumps out of bed 
and fights a candle. The child sees the light, 
and as soon as it gets over its passion, all is well. 
They amuse it awhile, but soon .find that if they 
extinguish the light, it will cry again. At length 
it falls asleep, and that ends the anxiety for that 
night. This helps the Ghikl to a habit of sleep- 
ing in the day time. In a night or two it cries 
again, and there is no quieting it. The mother 
queries with her husband, whether it is not be- 
cause it wants to see the candle. The father, 
at that time, not much fatigued with business, 
rises and lights the candle, and the child is easy 
instantly on seeing it ; precious jewel, says the 
fond mother, did you want to see the candle, here, 
you shall see it. With this they are pleased as 
a proof of the child's forwardness. Now they 
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have satisfied themselves what is the matter 
with their babe, when it cries in the night, and 
what will cure it* but they are ignorant of the 
consequences. But, by and by business crowds 
hard, the father goes to bed excessively fatigued, 
the mother out of health, they very much want 
the whole night for rest : but their babe cries as 
usual, and they are disturbed. They feel as if 
they could not afford, with their fatigue and in- 
disposition, to be disturbed, and have to rise 
merely to gratify their child. But after suffering 
it to cry some time, they lose their patience, feel 
quite disturbed, rise and gratify it. But after a 
few such trials, their patience is exhausted, they 
are quite angry, and are in some danger of con- 
tending between themselves, husband and wife. 
They speak and treat the child harshly, and, 
every night, after suffering it to cry a long time, 
yield and gratify it. And in the morning, in- 
stead of calling it her little darling, as formerly, 
you may hear the mother expressing her resent- 
ment in a very indecent, improper manner. And 
whilst the tenderest emotions of compassion are 
awakened for such a child, we are led to exclaim, 
Unwise, imprudent parents ! This very habit 
was primarily the fruit of their own fond indul- 
gence. And its consequences are truly unhappy, 
as they respect parents, and unhappy as they re- 
spect the child. And notwithstanding it proved 
so disagreeable, and they let the child cry for 
some time ; yet they unwisely yielded at last, 
and gratified it so much as to preserve the habit* 
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Parents, in such cases, do wickedly, in losing 
their patience, and getting 'angry. And they 
ought not to let a child cry a long time, and then 
gratify it. They ought in such cases to break 
the habit, or gratify it, so as not to let a child 
suffer materially, on account of it. 

The only way to break such a habit, or any 
one whatever, is not to gratify it, in the least de- 
gree. If the Child cries, it must cry, that can- 
not be helped. But instead of losing patience, 
or being offended, the case requires regret, and 
the exercise of the tenderest compassion. But 
parents ought not to yield or indulge the habit 
in the smallest degree, any more than if it was 
impossible. A child in such a case may cry a 
long time the first night, but it will at length, 
give up and resign to sleep.* The second night 
it may cry, but not so long. The third night it 
is a doubt whether it cries any. Parents in such 
cases ought to prevent children from sleeping 
much in day time. Such treatment would cei* 
tainly be for the good both of parents and chil- 

* The above is not an exact representation of facts. But a- 
mong the writer's acquaintances, an instance has lately taken 
place, of a child contracting such a habit, and it was said, that 
the nightly fatigue of the parents was worse than their daily la- 
bour. Ah old experienced lady being informed, told them they 
must break that habit They inquired how? Extinguish your 
fight and take the child into bed, said she, and if it cries you 
must let it cry. They expressed a fear that it would cry aU 
night, if not cry itself to death. It will not, said the old lady, but 
it will wear you out if you do not* They took her advice, and' 
the child did cry most of the first night, but in two or three nights, 
they corrected the habit, and had no more trouble. This mis- 
fortune, more commonly happens to young, unexperienced pa- 
rents. * 
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dren. And the temporary evil, though it may 
appear severe, will be greatly- over- balanced- by 
the good that will result. 

But we shall exhibit a more pleasant represent- 
ation, by showing, how auch a habit may be pre* 
vented. There are parents who are cautiously 
watching against such danger. They have a 
dear babe, that is the object of their tender care 
and affection. This child is disturbed in the 
night, awakes, and cries passionately. The 
feeling mother, sensible that something, must be 
the matter, but cannot ascertain what, rises and 
procures a light, discovers. the difficulty and re* 
moves it. The child is soon easy, afcd directly 
begins to be amused with the light. Of this, 
the cautious mother taking notice, says, O my 
dear, I km not going to indulge you, to amuse 
yourself- with a candle ; I know the trouble you 
may make me by it, extinguishing her light in- 
stantly. The child a little dissatisfied to lose so 
apiusing an object, and be left in the dark, be- 
gins to complain. O cry you must, for I am not 
going to gratify you. A fine business, I should 
soon have to rise in the night to please you, no 
you must accustom yourself to darkness, and 
know that that is the time for rest. And the 
husband observes, my dear, do not suffer the 
child to contract a habit of amusing itself with a 
candle in the night, it might give us great trou- 
ble, or make the child unhappy. This _was an 
affectionate mother, and a tender good nurse. 
She was ever ready to wait on her little ones, 
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when she thought her attention was in any mea- 
sure necessary^ But she was cautious how she 
rose in the night to do it. She and her husband 
used to say, that if parents indulged a habit of 
rising in the night, to wait on children for every 
trifling circumstance, that habit would render it 
in a measure necessary ; for it would be agreea- 
ble to children, and they would expect it. But 
where children do not expect it, the neglect will 
give them no uneasiness. It was a maxim with 
them, not to be governed by the whim of their 
children. This they considered as interesting, 
for they often said, children were not committed 
to parents to govern them, but to be governed 
by them. 

Thus this prudent mother prevented her child 
from contracting that habit. And in doing this, 
she prevented the unhappy consequences to the 
child and to themselves ; particularly the dan- 
ger in which she and her husband might have * 
been, from a severe trial of their patience. And 
in this manner prudent parents prevent, by their 
foresight, many habits in their children, which 
if contracted, would be attended with unhappy 
consequences* 

Here we observe, it appears to be the duty of 
parents, as subjects of the government of God, 
to whom children are committed to train up for 
him ; to watch over them and guard them as 
much as possible from contracting habits, 
that will be attended with bad consequences. 
And by doing this, they may do something to a 

M r 
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moral fountain, which may prevent, in some mea- 
sure, its streams from flowing in improper chan- 
nels. 

But it may be said, on this system, parents 
must be philosophers itv order to understand 
and be able to do their duty. To this we reply, 
it will be necessary for parents only to know 
that such certain modes of treatment, in certain 
cases, will be attended with such particular con- 
sequences. It will be necessary for them, only 
to know, that such a certain mode of treatment^ 
in a certain case, will be attended with bad, and 
that such a mode of treatment will be attended 
with good consequences ; without comprehend* 
ing the reason for it, or seeing why it should be 
so. It is not necessary that parents comprehend 
the connection between the means and the end, 
it is only necessary that they see that there is 
such a connection. This practical knowledge is 
all that is necessary ; and having this, parents 
may use the means and accomplish the end desi- 
red, in a good measure, in the management of 
their children, if they have a disposition for it. 
This practical knowledge, people may in a good 
measure attain, by studying what is written on 
the subject, by the opinion and examples of 
others, and by critical observations and experi- 
ence. 
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SECTION V. 

The duty of patents tochitdren, when they first 
become subjects of discipline. 

At what period young children become prop- 
er subjects of discipline is a question of no 
small consequence. It is evident that some are 
much earlier than others. There is a difference 
in the improvement of children ; the perceptive 
power of some, may be much more enlarged, 
and they may appear much more active, than 
others at the same age. 

But to answer this interesting question, we 
observe, That as soon as the perceptive power 
of children is so enlarged, that they can dis- 
tinguish that conduct in others towards them, 
that is agreeable and disagreeable, and distin- 
guish objects that are agreeable from objects th^t 
are disagreeable, and express desire and aver- 
sion strongly ; they then become proper subjects 
of discipline. At this period, they will express 
their approbation or disapprobation of the con- 
duct of their mother, or of others, by appearing 
pleased, displeased or offended. And if conduct 
that is disagreeable is continued, they will often 
resent it in anger. 

Children at this period are capable in some 
measure of understanding their parents' will. 
Parents may express their approbation by a smile, 
a pleasant tone of voice, or by agreeable action, 
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and such children will understand it and be plea- 
sed with it. And they may express their disap- 
probation or displeasure, by putting on a frown, 
by a stern commanding tone of voice, or by ex- 
pressive action, and children will understand it 
and be impressed by it. At this period children 
are influenced by a desire of pleasure, or by un- .' 
easiness and pain. An object or circumstance, 
which gives pleasure, they will desire and be 
pleased with. Peculiarly such, is a mother's 
lap, a mother's breast. An object or circum- 
stance which occasions pain or uneasiness, is an 
object of aversion. A child five or six months 
old, may be confined in a cradle, or in a chair, 
or on the floor ; or under the care of an older 
child, until its situation will occasion uneasiness, 
or pain, and having no amusement to counter- 
balance it, it will contract an aversion to that 
situation, or that child, and will be unwilling to 
be placed in that situation, or under the care of 
that child afterwards. This is wrong, parents 
sometimes conduct cruelly to their children in 
this respect. Children should never be confined 
in one situation, until it will occasion great un- 
easiness, or pain, and afford no amusement ; it 
injures them, and leads them to contract a great 
aversion, to being placed again in that situation. 
This susceptibility to be influenced by desire 
and aversion, helps to lay a foundation for the in- 
fluence of parental government. On this ac- 
count, when they have any unlawful desire, it is 
in the power of parents to make an impression 
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on their minds, which shall counteract that de- 
sire. That impression may perhaps be made by 
a frown, the tone of voice, or all together. A 
child six or eight months old, obtained a play- 
thing that it should not have, and was much 
pleased with it. The mother took hold of it, 
but he clenched it fast, and her object was to 
take it away without making him cry. For this 
purpose the artful woman pulled some, looked 
sternly at the child, and the child at her, she 
paused a moment, and then speaks sharply up, 
and that instant wrested it from him. He start- 
ed, and made up a face as if going to cry, but 
the cunning woman, still looking at him, gradu- 
ally put off the frown, and by that means eased 
off the impression from the mind of the child, so 
that he did not cry, though he looked soberly for 
some. time. But the impression was such, that 
he almost forgot the loss of his play-thing. We 
do not recommend this as an example, yet it 
shows how susceptible the infant mind is of im- 
pressions, and how easy it is for parents, if they 
were disposed to control it, and check its desires* 
It is a matter of no small importance, that pa- 
tents understand the art of making these coun- 
ter impressions on the minds of young children. 
There are a number of things respecting chil* 
dren, with which it would be well for parents to 
be acquainted. And first we observe, that there 
is a certain rectitude or propriety of conduct, 
arising from the nat^ire and fitness of things, 
which is very desirable and proper in children* 
m 2 
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And secondly, that of this conduct, children have 
no conception, or impression, until they are help- 
ed to it by their parents. At this period they 
are capable of distinguishing objects of pleasure, 
from objects of aversion* They learn that they 
are dependent upon parents and others, for en* 
joyment ; and when in want, they look toothers 
for relief : and when their appetites are satisfied, 
and they are without any complaint, they will 
prefer the company, and be best pleased with 
those who indulge, amuse, play with, and dan- 
dle them the most, and do it with the greatest 
apparent pleasure. But they have no conception, 
or impression, that it is not consistent or proper, 
for others to gratify them in every thing. They 
have no conception, what treatment is proper for 
them to receive from their parents, or how they 
ought to conduct under their parents' manage- 
ment. They have not the least conception of 
what is proper, or improper, in their own con- 
duct or actions. These conceptions, or impres- 
sions, by the divine establishment, they are to 
obtain primarily from their parents* They have 
110 conception or impression naturally, or innate- 
ly, that it is improper for them always to be 
gratified, or ever to be angry ; or that they ought 
to receive proper treatment from others cheer- 
fully, without being offended. And God has 
appointed that they receive these impressions 
from their parents, or those acting in their pa- 
rents' stead. And they have no distinct notion, 
that parents know best what is most proper far 
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them,\or how they ought to conduct ; or that 
they ought cheerfully to submit to their wills ; 
or that it is necessary, and for their good, to place 
confidence in their judgments and opinions. And 
it is impossible for them to obtain a distinct no- 
tion, or conception of those things, in proper 
season, in the period ordained of God for that 
purpose, without assistance. • 

And God has made it the indispensable duty 
of parents, and it is one of the most important 
duties of the relation, to make these impres- 
sions, and help them to these conceptions as early 
as their little minds are sufficiently enlarged to 
receive them. This is so interesting a matter, 
that it was one important object which God had 
in view, in that constitution and ordinance which 
make parents the instruments of bringing their 
children into existence, and committing them 
to their care, in such a helpless dependent state. 

Again, children are depraved, and this de- 
pravity is beginning to lead them astray. It op- 
crates visibly in anger, resentment, and opposi- 
tion to the will of parents, and is leading them 
to deviate from that rectitude and propriety of 
conduct, which they should be taught to observe. 
And on this account, it is indispensably necessa- 
ry, that parents early make those impressions on 
their minds, and help them to those conceptions in 
order to restrain this depravity, and prevent that 
irregularity of temper, obstinacy of will, and 
force of inclination, which lead children and 
.youth into dangerous paths, and to the practice 
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of those vices, which God has solemnly forbid^ 
den, and which endanger their reputation, the 
peace of families and society, and often termi- 
nate in the loss of their souls. 

But to make some improvement of these ob- 
servations, we remark, When a child is so matu- 
red as to take notice of its parents* conduct ; 
and will often be offended with it, and express 
its resentment angrily, it is in a sense a subject 
of discipline. The notice that it takes of that 
conduct, proves that it is sufficiently matured to 
understand its parents' will, to such a degree, as 
to be a subject of impressions which will counter- 
act that anger. In this case, the child certainly 
deviates from that rectitude of conduct, which 
it is necessary it should be taught to observe. If 
we analyze this case, it will appear, that the child's 
anger, was expressed in voluntary opposition to 
the will of its parent. The treatment which ex- 
cited the child's anger, which perhaps led it to 
strike, or push away its mother's hand, was an 
expression of her will ; and this the child under- 
stood. For children understand their parents' 
will by their actions, tone of voice, and counte- 
nance, before they understand their words. So 
that the language of the child's resentment is, I 
will not be treated so by you, I will be treated 
otherwise. And the language of a parent's con- 
duct, in return, ought to be, my child, I will 
treat you as I please, and you must submit to it ; 
you don't know what is proper and best for you, 
I do ; and for that reason you must be submit- 
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iive. And this ought to be the language of a 
parent's conduct in such a case, at the instant 
the passion is operating. If it is delayed, it may 
lose its effect. And they ought always to check 
these fits of anger or passion, by a look of dis- 
pleasure, a tone of voice expressive of disappro- 
bation, or expressive action, or all together ; and 
it should always be done the instant the passion 
is operating. And instead of being governed by 
the child's passion, they ought to act, in direct 
opposition to it ; and as soon as the child is ca- 
pable of understanding it, set up their will in 
opposition to its will or anger, and treat it arbi- 
trarily. 

To illustrate this; a child eight months old 
was offended at some of its mother's conduct, 
and struck her. She instantly put on the look 
of disapprobation, and gave the child's hand a 
light pat. The child struck again ; she gave its 
hand another pat, a little harder ; tlie child struck 
a third time, and the mother added a third pat 
harder than either of the others ; this perhaps 
hurt some, but the child then gave up, and it op- 
erated on its passions* Awhile after it got angry, 
and struck its mother, and she returned a pat, 
as before^ but the child did not strike again.— 
Such a mode of treatment with children from 
six to twelve months old, and older, is calculated 
to check their anger, and to alter the habit of 
the mind ; so that the same circumstances will 
not, make them angry afterward* And where 
parents treat their children as they ought, in {his 
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manner, their disapprobation or displeasure, will 
itaake an impression of such a nature, that anger 
or resentment cannot exist with it, in their 
minds, at the same time. 

And here we observe, that some eminent men 
who have written on this subject, have laid it down 
as a rule, that parents should never alter their 
tone of voice when governing or managing their 
children. This rule applies in cases where chil- 
dren are capable of reasoning and reflecting on 
their conduct, and understand the language of 
their parents. But it will not apply in cases 
where children do not understand language. To 
alter the tone of voice, in such cases, is both 
natural and philosophical. Parents must com- 
municate their will to such children, by their 
eyes, their countenance, their tone of voice, 
and gestures, or by expressive action. This is 
the language,, of nature, this they understand, 
and by it they may be impressed. And small 
children are possessed of a remarkable discern- 
ment, and susceptibility to understand, and be 
impressed with this language. 

The mode of treatment, which is here imper- 
fectly described, would help children to a con- 
ception, that it is improper for them to be angry, 
and particularly that it meets with the disappro- 
bation of parents. It would likewise help them 
to a conception, and impress them with the pro- 
priety of submission to parents, and to a concep- 
tion that parents think they know best, what is 
proper for them to do, and how they ought to 
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conduct, and that it is proper for them, to put 
confidence in their judgment. All these con* 
ceptions and impressions, are indispensably ne- 
cessary, to a good family government. 

It is observable, that parents in general great- 
ly err, with respect to the exertion necessary to 
be used, to make these impressions on the minds 
of small children, and help them to these con- 
ceptions. The infant mind is like a tender twig, 
easily bent. It requires but a very small exer. 
tion, to produce these impressions, and to help 
children to these conceptions ; but it should be 
rightly timed, and parents should be careful to 
make it appear to children, to be a designed op- 
position to them. But it should always be dic- 
tated by reason, not by passion. 

If parents are disposed to doubt the correct- 
ness of these observations, they are requested to 
make a trial, the consequences cannot be bad. 
And by making the experiment, they may learn 
a lesson that will be interesting to them and their 
children, and help them greatly to promote the 
peace of their families. 

Some parents have such a passionate fondness, 
or such a tenderness for their children, that they 
cannot bear to hurt their tender feelings. And 
"some children really have such a delicate sensi- 
bility, and their passions are so easily excited, 
and operate in such a manner, that they ought 
to be treated with extreme tenderness. And pa- 
rents should constantly remember, that they are 
under indispensable obligations, to do right by 
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their children, to be attentive to their wants, and 
relieve them in proper season, and gratify their 
harmless desires. Having the affections of chil- 
dren adds to the authority of parents, and is a 
great assistant in their government. And on this 
account it is proper and necessary that patents 
strive to attain, and preserve the affections of 
their children. It is right, and they ought to 
endear themselves to their children, by that fond 
attention, that tender love and sympathy, which 
are the natural expressions of the parental affec- 
tions.* But they should be sensible that they 
ought not to obtain, or preserve the affections of 
their children at the expense of their authority, 
or their duty. This would be totally inconsist- 
ent with their obligations, and the good of chil- 
dren. And all these things ought to be guided 
by reason or judgment. And this likewise should 
be the case with the exercise of the parental af- 
fections towards children. But when the pa- 
rental affections rise to such a pitch, as to ope- 
rate in a fond indulgence, tenderness or delicacy, 
which forbids parents doing their duty, it is ex- 
cessive, it ought then to be checked. Parents 
ought to divest themselves of these embarrass- 
ments in the way of the discharge of their obli- 
gations. We grant that it is an unpleasant task 
to wound the feeling of a tender child, or to put 
any one to pain ; and we sincerely sympathize 

* There is no opposition between parental tenderness and pa- 
rental authority, ihey are the best supports to each other; 
WHherspoon's Let page 42. 
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with parents on this account. These things are 
not desirable in themselves considered, they are 
necessary and desirable, only with respect to 
their consequences. God in this respect as well 
as in many others, is giving parents a mingled 
cup. But these moral disorders in children, 
threaten the death of the soul ; and these reme- 
dies, are as indispensably necessary to the health 
of their souls, as physic in certain cases is for 
the health of the body. 

Agreeable to proposition 5th, the emotions of 
^in in children, which operate in an actual trans- 
gression of law, or breach of a rule of duty, con- 
Bist in opposition to the revealed will of parents. 
Their wills rise in opposition to the commands of 
parents ; or they resent, oppose, or are angry 
with their conduct. This is the source -of all 
that criminality which pious parents so much la- 
ment in their children. And the first emotions 
of this opposition ought to be checked ; it is a 
noxious weed. It only wants growth and matu- 
rity, to ruin families, to destroy society, and turn 
the world upside down. 

And when children, .let them be ever so small, 
obstinately rise in opposition to their parents, 
they step into a dangerous path, which not only 
leads them farther and farther from the path of 
safety, but will end in ruin. And *to prevent 
this ruin, and the danger to which children are 
exposed in this dangerous state, the great Gov- 
ernor of the world has constituted parents con* 
ductors, or pilots to them ; and has vested them 

N 
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with authority to divert them from these paths of 
danger, to set them right, and conduct them in 
the way they should go. See proposition 6th* 

Children are without judgment to act for 
themselves. Parents have judgment or ought 
to have, to act for them; and God has appointe4 
that their judgments should be exercised for, 
and should supply the deficiency of a judgment 
in their children.* On these accounts it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and for the safety and happi- 
ness of children, to be subordinate to parents, to 
acquiesce in their judgments and opinions, and 
in all things yield a cheerful obedience. ' 

When children rise in opposition to their pa- 
rents, they then leave their guide, and turn 
aside into dangerous paths. And the language 
of a parent in such a case ought to be (to ex- 
press ic figuratively,) my child, you are taking a 
wrong road, that is the path of danger ; come 
back, my dear, this is the right road ; this is the 
path in which you must walk. And here it 
must be remarked, that the pain or unhappiness, 
which is generaly necessary for the parent to 
inflict in the exercise of his authority, to pre- 
vent the danger, and bring the child back to the 
path of duty and safety, bears no proportion to 
the evils which may result from his continuing in 
that dangerous path. And with reference to 
this, Solomon says, he that spares his rod, hates 
h}$ son j but he that loveth him, chasteneth him 

* See Prop. 3d, Sc 4th. . 
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betimes. Betimes, that is, when reproof and 
correction first become necessary. That moth- 
er would be considered as acting a very irration- 
al part, who out of delicacy, fearing it would 
puther.child to pain, should refuse to give it an 
emetic, when there was every probability that ife 
would save its life. 

SECTION VI. 

Objections against the early government of chil- 
dren answered, and a representation of the mis- 
management of a father j and its unhappy con* 
sequences. 

The observations that some people are dispo- 
sed to make respecting children eight, ten, and 
twelve months old, are evidently injudicious. 
They say that children at that age are harmless 
things ; that they do not mean any hurt, when 
they are angry ; that they know no better, and 
that they are incapable of doing any hurt, if they 
Would. And from these considerations they 
conclude, that it is wrong to hurt their tender 
feelings, or to consider them as proper subjects 
of discipline. 

It is rather surprising that people should make 
such observations, or draw such conclusions* 
It must be owing to a want of proper reflection, 
or to prevailing moral darkness. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, the most judicious writer on this subject. 
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recommends to parents to begin to establish 
their authority, by the time their children are 
eight, or nine months old. 

But we would ask, can it be possible s that ^ 
child is a harmless thing, when it will writhe, or 
twist in a fit of anger, on its mother's lap, as we 
may suppose an angry serpent would? But it 
knows no better, it is said. That may possibly 
be, but who-is to blame for that ? It is certainly 
old enough to have that habit corrected. But it 
is said, the child does not mean any hurt when it 
is angry. And can it be possible that it means 
no hurt, when it will act so much like a mad 
creature ? But children are not able ta do any 
hurt, if they would, it is said. Really t This is 
a happy circumstance. But what would they 
not do, if they were able, we ask ? In these fits 
of anger, we have reason to believe, that moth- 
ers would often suffer most severely*. It is a 
happy circumstance, that God has committed 
children to such parents without power. If 
they had- power, these fond parents, who indulge 
their children in every thing, might soon realize 
that wretchedness, to which they may now look 
forward and tremble with the fear of when their 
children come to have power. Many parents, 
in consequence of not having subdued the tem- 
per or perversity of their children when they 
were able, and God made it their duty, have 
been turned out of doors by it when it got to be 
matured, and have been treated by their children 
like unfeeling monsters. 
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These tempers in children, are not such harm- 
less inoffensive things as some imagine. They 
endanger the happiness of families, the happi- 
ness of society, and the happiness of children 
in this and the other world. The truth of these 
declarations has been exemplified. It was that 
very temper, which the innocent child, (as some 
are disposed to call it,) on its mother's lap, exer* 
cised (which was then perhaps a subject of sport 
with its stupid parents,) which, when matured, 
turned father and mother both out of house and 
homeland reduced them to a state of wretched- 
ness. 

But it is said, they are not proper subjects of 
discipline, they are too young and tender. To 
this we reply, if they are young and tender, they 
must be disciplined with a tender hand. . They 
ought not to be treated with that severity with 
which it might be necessary to treat a child six 
years old ; their case does by no means requife 
it. It is much easier eradicating a sprout of one 
years growth, than it is one that lias been grow- 
ing six years. Their being young and tender, 
affords a much greater prospect of success. 
Their will, or obstinacy, is like a tender plant, 
easily overcome ; their desires are not ardent, 
nor their inclinations strong, and they are much 
affected with pain, if it is but trifling. All these 
circumstances argue the importance of estab- 
lishing an authority over children, when young, 
and show how easily they may be subjected. 
But as they advance in life, ev^ry circumstance 
k'2 
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is rendering it more difficult. Their obstinacy 
increases, their inclinations grow stronger, their 
passions warmer, and their desires more ardent. 
All these circumstances render it more difficult 
to effect subordination, and render a greater de- 
gree Of severity necessary* And this difficulty 
is constantly increasing, as the business is delay- 
ed. This certainly ought to induce parents "to 
begin to establish their authority over their chil- 
dren in proper season. 

But the exercise of severity is unpleasant and 
trying .to the feelings of tender parents. This, 
together with too great an indifference, and re- 
missness, often leads them to delay, or put off 
their duty to their children till tomorrow, next 
week, or some more convenient season. Thus, 
by many whoacknowledge in some measure the 
importance of it, it is put off, and put off, and 
put off; until it is never done ! And children 
are never taught subordination, but as they grow 
in years, ihey increase in obstinacy. This has 
been die case with many in our country. They 
began their opposition whilst on their mother's 
lap ; and it increased as they grew in years, and 
operated stronger every time their parents cross- 
ed their whim, or inclinations; or rather their 
parents' conduct strengthened it. And they en- 
croached more and more on their parents' au- 
thority, until they obstinately rose above it, and 
in a kind of triumph, practically denied their 
parents' jurisdiction over them. And having 
gained this victory, they followed the current of 
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their passions and inclinations without restraint,' 
and have proved a curse to themselyes, and to 
society. 

How far parents in such cases will be charge* 
able in a court of conscience, or in the court of 
heaven, with the vices of their children, we pre- 
tend not to say, but we are of opinion they have 
reason to tremble. 

But there are a great many things in civil so- 
ciety which operate as a restraint upon the 
wicked passions and inclinations of youth ; so 
that society does not always experience the evil 
consequences of the mismanagement of parents, 
as it otherwise would. But there are instances! 
of parents who break over all these restraints, 
and do it even in the management of their 
children ; and children follow their examples^ 
and both parents and society experience the 
wretched consequences. « 

We shall in the following account, endeavour, 
to characterize such parents, by giving a repre- 
sentation of their management of their children, 
and its awful consequences. 

The parents whom we shall make the princi- 
pal subjects of this story, were of a very singu- 
lar turn ; happy for mankind there are but few 
like them. They wfcre bold, impudent, and 
saucy. A reputation was of no value in their 
esteem. They had not delicacy enough to care 
what others said, or thought of them. They 
often condescended to acts of meanness, and 
when detected, were so destitute of pride, as 
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not to blush. The man was not only pleased 
with, but commonly took an active part in those 
quarrels which often happen at taverns, and on 
public days, which disgrace mankind. But 
they had an only son, and the father trained him 
up to his own liking. As soon as he discovered 
a spirit of anger and resentment in the child, he 
was pleased ; and soon began to irritate and 
provoke it, and to gratify his own tiger-like dis- 
position, by seeing how angry he could make it, 
and how it would express its resentment. He 
hoped, he used to say, he would have spirit enough 
to resent an insult As the child grew, he taught 
it to scratch, bite, and pull its mother's cap and 
children's hair. Actions like these are natural to 
the depraved heart. And when the child was 
able to talk, he taught him to curse, and swear, 
anji to call his mother and sisters by wicked 
names, and to express himself to them, in a 
manner not proper to mention. But he taught 
him to apply to his father and mother two vul- 
gar nicknames, to which were commonly sub- 
joined some bad words ; and their breeding was 
such that they were highly pleased with it* 
And when the child grew to be a lad, he taught 
him both by precept and example, to resent 
what he called insults, (but never cautioned him 
against insulting : others,) and to be sure not to 
be trampled upon. And he fought one or two 
battles with his contentious neighbours, to sup- 
port his son in quarrels which he had with his 
neighbour's boys. 
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But after a while, the father began to experi- 
ence the ill effects of his son's education. The 
son got to be turbulent, and would be governed 
by his own whim ; he would work or play, as 
suited his notion. And what rendered it trying 
to the father was, he was an industrious man, 
and needed his son's assistance ; and often 
when he was about business in which he needed 
his help much, and ordered him to it, he would 
exclaim, I won't work to day, I am going a hunt- 
ing with Jack Twist. So he spent the most of 
his time hunting, and fishing, and strolling 
about in vile company. 

At last the father was attacked with the rheu- 
matism, a disorder which has often tried the pa- 
tience of good men. His family, which he had 
never taught to feel for the distresses of others, 
were without compassion. Poverty, want, and 
hunger,' began to pinch him sorely. His son, 
whose part he had often taken in quarrels, took 
no part in his sufferings, and was disposed to say, 

the old b may help himself, I am not going 

to work. The fatner felt the bitter consequences 
of his mismanagement, and sorely pinched with 
\vant, which often leads to reflection, he was led 
to look back, and see how he had erred in the 
education of his son and family ; arid to think 
how much better off he should now be if his 
son was obedient and industrious. At this time 
the son came home, after having been gone tw6 
or three days. The father exasperated with his 
conduct, ordered him to work. The son replied 
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that he would not. The father repeated the 
command, and as often the son refused, saying, - 
that he would work when he pleased, and when 
he had not a mind for it, he would not. The 
father got angry, and (having a little recovered 
from his lameness,) declared he should work, 
and getting his horsewhip, exclaimed, You ob- 
stinate villain, I did not break your will when 
you was a child, and I will break it now. The 
obstinate son exclaimed, You did not break my 
will when I was a child, and you shall not now, 
and prepared to defend himself. This, the father 
had often taught him to do to advantage. The 
enraged father fell at him, but being lame, and 
debilitated, the son proved the stoutest, rung 
his nose, and laid him prostrate on the ground, 
and putting his foot on his neck, with an awful 
triumph, exclaimed, You old beetle-head, think 
to break my will, I will break your neck first ! 

The daughters Seeing the contest, were di- 
vided, some for one, some for the other; one 
went to interpose, another exclaimed, You shan't, 
you shan't, and layed hold of her ; and then they 
got by the ears. The unfeeling wife, not a friend 
to either, exclaimed, Ah, I told you so, lam glad 
of it ; you taught him to curse and swear and 
fight when he was a child, and now you are paid 
for it. As you make your bed, so you must lie. 

What a shooking scene is this ! What are our 
feelings when contemplating it ? Daughters all 
by the ears, and what is most of all shocking, a 
son jrkimping over his father, with his foot on 
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his father's peck, qnd the father in a gore of 
blood ! f We are disposed with horror to ex- 
claim, O wicked, unfeeling son ! O wretched, 
unhappy father ! Thou art now reaping the fruits 
of thy own wickedness to thy children. These 
very passions you cultivated in your son when 
he was a child, and now they triumph over you. 
If you had broken your child's will when he was 
young, there would ha\e been no danger of his 
now getting his foot on your neck. 

All these passions, which operate so violently 
in this son and these daughters, were cherished 
by their parents, and they were pleased to see 
their operation in their children ; but it was like 
cherishing a serpent. 

But some of the honest neighbours soon col- 
lected, and put an end to this horrid scene. The 
civil authority got hold of it, and for several 
years had more, or less to do with this lawless, 
disorderly family. The son ended his wicked 
life on a gallows. 

This short history is designed to show the na- 
tural consequences of a b$d education ; or such 
a mode of treatment as this wicked father adopt- 
ed with his son and daughters. Here the fruits 
of a bad education come to maturity, without 
being impeded by any of the common restraints 
of society.. In no case do the effects of the mis- 
management of parents appear more strikingly, 
than in the contentions which take place between 
parents 'and children. 

But this may be considered as an uncommon 
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instances as an extreme. It is so. It exhibits 
the worst of management, and the most unhap- 
py consequences to parents, to children, and to 
society. 

The method in which this father educated his 
son, may be considered as the highest or last de- 
gree of mismanagement.* . Between this ex- 
treme, and a faithful discharge of parental duty, 
there are a great many intermedial degrees. And 
this is likewise the case with the consequences or 
fruits of this father's mismanagement, and the 
consequences or . fruits of parental faithfulness. 
Every degree of parental neglect, is attended 
with its unhappy consequences to children, un- 
less prevented by casual circumstances. And 
the more they neglect, the worse the consequen- 
ces, commonly, until they arrive at a total neg- 
lect, or until they arrive at that situation in which 
they are indifferent to the morals and religious 
education of children. This is, a situation in 
whiqh quite top many parents are. They appear 
to have little or no preference between virtue and 
vice. And if they do nothing designedly to make 
their children vicious, yet they do as^little to 
make them virtuous. And it appears to be a 
matter totally indifferent with them, whether they 
conduct virtuously or viciously. They evident- 
ly appear, not only to act, but to feel, as if they 
were under no obligations to impress their chil- 

* Nothing can be worse, except it be learning children to 
plunder, steal, and rob* 
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dren with principles of virtue, or with a wrdr- 
cnce for God or sacred things. 
- Such parents may be considered as totally neg- 
lecting their children, considered in relation to 
their Creator. They discharge no part of their 
duty to them, except it be to feed, clothe, and 
make provision for them as mortal creatures, 
They let thera go loose in the world without re- 
straint. Such children never feil to go astray, 
and often act a&if therewere no difference be- 
tween virtue and vice. 

But in these cases, what may be called acci- 
dental circumstances, or the restraints of soci- 
ety, may prevent the unhappy consequences, a£ 
it respects the external conduct of such children ; 
vet they commonly imbibe sue£ prejudices, and 
indulge such vices, as are awfully dangerous to 
their souls. 

But there are some unhappy instances of pa- 
rents, who do not stand thus indifferent to virtue 
and vice. The enmity of their hearts is such, 
and they are so awfully depraved, that they are 
prejudiced against virtue, and in favour of vice ; 
and prefer vice to virtue ; and had rather their 
children should conduct viciously than virtuous- 
ly. And in the management of their children 
they use means designedly to make them vicious. 
As if it was not enough to reject virtue, and 
disclaim its rewards ; and choose vice, and risk 
its consequences; for themselves, they are deter- 
mined to make the choice for their children. 
This they do and educate them accordingly, and 
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they commonly succeed. It is so congenial td 
the depraved heart, that such wicked parents who 
wish to make their children vicious, and 5 use 
means for the purpose, hardly evei' fail of mak* 
ing them so. And unless prevented ' by sove- 
reign grace, they and their children will sink 
down to regions of eternal darkness, where the 
rejectors of virtue and promoters of viee, J will 
have their just reward. 

And it may be remarked, that in general it 
will be found to be the case, that in proportion 
as such,wicked parents discover their taste for 
?ice and their aversion to virtue, and use means 
to make their children like themselves, and 4 en^ 
force them by precepts and example ; in tha* 
proportion do their children commonly breate 
over, the restraints of society, and those barriers 
which society have erected against vice, arid ex& 
6el in wickedness. And it may be remarkedy 
that this is not only the most effectual means foi* 
parents" to secure their own eternal damnatibnf 
but the most effectual means to secure the eter- 
nal damnation of their children. £ 

, - . • • •' . •■?» • if 

SECTION VII. > 

... * i 

The impropriety of parents being governed^ 
their children* . ] • '* 

Agreeable to the divine establishment j chil- 
dren are to be governed by parents, not parents 
by children. 
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. When children are old enough to be pleased 
with toys ; to judge between two and three ; to 
.select one and reject the others ; their little 
minds are sufficiently expanded to form opi- 
nions, and to have a fancy, humour, or whim ; 
which it is the duty of parents to restrict and re- , 
gulate. It is the indulgence or gratification of 
these opinions, and this fancy in children, that 
makes them obstinate. Itis a pleasure to chi^ 
drea to gratify their fancy or inclinations, and 
when parents gratify them it increases the plea- 
sure, , and the more when they study to do it. 
And .< as children have.no self*command, and 
have no judgment to determine .what is proper 
fon them, they are offended with any thing that 
crosses their inclinations, and when their pa- 
rents oppose or cross, them, they* ate offended 
and obstinate. It is tins fancy in children, and 
the. .obstinacy which it occasions, which lead 
them astray, ^nd render the exercise of parental 
authority peculiarly- necessary m this period. 

Ahd when .we take into view the divine estab- 
lishment respecting parents and children, we 
are led to conclude that nothing can be more in- 
consistent with the duty of parents, than to yield 
to, and be governed by the inconsistent fancy or 
whim of their children. And nothing can l>e 
much more inconsistent with the happiness of 
children, considered as candidates for heaven. 
. « If,, agreeable to the propositions which we hdve 
kid down in chapte^ second, children are cast 
upon the care of parent^ without judgment ff> 
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act for themselves, or power to supply their oWh 
wants ; if God has ordained that the judgment 
and experience of parents should supply that de* 
ficiency, and be exercised in dictating and regu- 
lating the conduct of children ; if God has oiv 
dained that the will of parents expressed, should 
form a rule of duty for them, and has vested pa- 
rents with authority to control or govern the 
wills, passions, and fancy of their children ; 
then for parents, not only to neglect to do this, 
but to yield to, and be governed by their chil» 
then, must be a criminal abuse of their own 
judgments and experience, and of that author, 
ity with which God has vested them to govern 
their children and families. This will appear, if 
we attentively consider* that the judgment and 
experience of parents ought to be the guide, ©r 
director for children, that God lias ordained that 
ihey should be, and particularly when we coa* 
Hider that the wills, fancy or inclinations of chil- 
dren, are blind things, totally unfit for a guide* 
On this account it is consistent with the safety 
god happiness of children; all things considered, 
and the duty of parents to suffer them to act as 
they please,- and be governed by their own will, 
fancy, or inclinations. But in addition to this 
iaconsistancy , for parents to resign their own 
judgment , and reason, and be governed by. the 
blind fancy or caprice of their children, must 
J*e, to a high degree irrational. That seaman 
ivould be considered as acting a very st^ 
JHd, irrational part, who. should resign his helgi 
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and compass, and depend on the wind and cur- 
rent to steer his vessel. No less irrational do 
those parents act, who resign their own judg- 
ments, and suffer themselves to be governed by 
their children. 

Notwithstanding this is so inconsistent with 
the duty of parents, and the good of posterity, 
yet (here is perhaps no case in which the weak- 
ness of parents is more strikingly exhibited. It 
is really surprising to see the unwearied pains 
that some parents take* to gratify the humour of 
their children. With some, this compliance is 
the fruit of a passionate fondness, which cah de- 
ny* nothing to its object : It is known with the 
greatest apparent pleasure. But with others, it 
is fcot so. They comply with the whims of their 
Children, not so much out of fondness, as out 
i>f necessity, not knowing how to govern or con- 
trol them. The* first class, take unwearied 
jkjitfs; and study to accommodate themselves to 
tfai: humour of their children in every thiiig \ 
they know no limits to it. And it is with reluc- 
tance that they cross them, even in cases'where 
their inclinations lead them into imminent dan- 
jfer.' 'To gratify their children, such parents 
ttf&ri condescend to conduct more simply and 
fehildi&h than their children themselves, and 
think they are rewarded for it by the pleasure it 
gives their children.' 

Before they can talk, children express their 
desires by their looks and jtstures, arid to these 
they sometimes add whimpering, and cryingi 

o2 # 
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If their parents are fond as above described* they 
control them, and look to, and depend upon 
them to assist in gratifying their fancy. It is 
offensive to see how many shifts and turns one 
of these fond mothers must make to gratify he* 
children, and the artifice, deceit, and falsehood 
she must use, to justify her own conduct to 
them. If she have any thing that she does not 
wish her children to have, she has no other way 
to keep that thing from it, but to keep it out of 
sight : If she does not wish to have her child 
at table, it must be nursed in another room, and 
not know where she is eating. If it see her at 
table, it must be on her lap, and every thing 
that its eyes see, that is desirable, it will have. 
Knives, forks, spoons And even the sugar-bowl 
is not withheld. There is such a thumping and 

Singling, that the mother cannot eat for fear of 
anger. And notwithstanding all her caution, 
her cup is perhaps overturned and her tea spilled, 
and two or three persons have to start up to 
keep out of the way of itj as it runs off the ta- 
ble. This the fond mother can get along with 
very well, when she has only her own family* 
but she is not a little embarrassed with it when 
she. has company, or is on a visit abroad. 

The perversity of such children when two, s 
three and four years old, is very great, especial* 
Jy if anyone is in the habit of crossing or 
vexing them. They are strangers to subordi- 
nation. Parents, brothers, and sisters, all, all 
must yield to them* Their whim must be grat- 
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ificd in every particular, $r they whimper,' cry* 
or % into a violent passion* If it were not for 
offending, thexlelicacy of some of our readers, 
we should give a representation of the conduct, of 
some of these fond parents and their children ; but 
it would be a picture fit only for themselves to see* 
But such parents, if they had any delicacy, would 
bhishjto see themselves, and toknpw with what 
impressions others view their conduct. It is 
^hocki^g to see how the order, which God has 
established, is reversed. Children three years 
olcH using the same authoritative tone toward 
parents, that parents ought to use towards chib 
dren ; and parents yielding the same submission 
to children, that God requires that children 
should yield to them. I wul, and I worn ; and 
you shall, and you shan't, is the language of such 
children; and parents must be au submission.' 
And if they are not, chilaren cry, or fly into a 
rage, and that they can't bear to see, and know 
not how to prevent it, but by yielding, or by 
flattery. , I 

. The following fact will serve for an illustra- 
tion* One of these passionately fond mother* 
was siek and confined to her u Ijeg. Two .neighs 
bouring women called to,,se^her. * A little? 
daughter abewt threeor four years old, who had 
been indulged in every thing, wished to get op 
the bed ? one of the women told her she must 
notfqr her mother was sick, and could not have 
-cher there, At this the child was offended, and 
hegaa tacry. . The mother, hearing it, expressed 
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her fondness for her child, alnd observed, that it 
must get on the bed, for she had promised that 
it should have what it wanted, adding, it would 
be wicked not to fulfil her promise. .Why, 
Mrs* W. says one of the visitors, you ought to 
govern your child and teach it submission ; if 
you indulge it in this manner, it may turn you 
put of doors yet. The child hearing this reply, 
flew into a rage, clenched her fists, and pitched 
at the woman with all her might, and conducted 
like a little angry spirit. 

How will such parents answer for the abuse 
of their authority, their reason, and judgments, 
at the great day of trial ? Can it be possible? 
that they can imagine that these are not faults ift 
their children ? Andean it be possible, that in 
their reflecting moments, if they have any, they 
can think that they do right, by indulging their 
children in every thing, and being entirely gov- 
erned by them ? The simple woman above-? 
mentioned, thought she should do wickedly if* 
she did not fulfil her promise to her child. Bui 
the truth was, she did wickedly in making it, 
and was ruining her child by keeping it. This 
representation will help to show the folly, and 
wickedness of Wing governed by the blind fanfcy 
of children, and its dangerous consequences. 
. That passionate fondness, which parents ex-, 
ercise in such cases, was never designed by their 
Creator to be the ruling principle of action. It 
is entirely unfit for that purpose. . It subjects 
reason and judgment, those noble powers of the 
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souT, by which man is distinguished from the 
beasts, and leads them blindly to regard the 
jireseat happiness of their children, without any 
regard to the future* Not only so, but it sub- 
jects parents themselves to the will of their 
children, than which nothing can be more its- 
consistent. • - • 
/' Children at this period, do not know what is 
best for them ; parents certainly do, or ought to 
know. They have not judgment to act for them* 
selves, and much less to dictate the conduct of 
others towards them. Their fancy is a blind 
thing, God never designed it should guide their 
conduct, and much less that it should guide pa* 
gents* It will certainly lead them astray, that is 
to deviate from that rectitude and propriety of 
conduct which they should be taught to observe* 
But* that theyshould be led Gaptive by it, can- 
not be thought strange ; they know no better* 
But, fof parents, who have judgment and reason, 
or ought to. have, to know what is best for them> 
and their children j for them, to be led astray by 
it, issurprking. x A godly minister used to say* 
in such oases* parents murdered the souls of 
their children. 

It is a consideration truly to he deplored, that 
children have4epraved hearts. This depravity t 
if *unrestrained, will certainly lead them in the 
road to eternal ruin. A»d when parents, out of 
excessive fondness, indulge their children in ev- 
ery thing, and resign their own judgments, and 
ruffes themselves to be gdvemed by tbero, thfcjr 
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strengthen this depravity, and bind their child- 
ren stronger and stronger, under these chains of 
moral darkness, and it would be just with God, 
if he should reserve such children under these 
chains of darkness to the judgment day. There, 
parents must meet their children, and give an 
account how they train them up, 

God has committed children to your care, 
parents, and has enjoined it upon you to train 
them up for him. These children are without 
judgment to act for themselves. God has given 
you the means, and opportunity to mature your 
own judgments, and has appointed that your 
judgments should be exercised for them* And 
he has ordained that your will (expressed in con- 
formity to his,) in your instructions and com- 
mands, should form a rule of duty for them, ?and 
has vested you with authority to enforce obedU 
ence. All these means God has appointed for 
the safety and happiness of your children, . aiid 
he holds you responsible for the improvement 
of them. And you have to meet your children 
at the great day of retribution, and give, an ac- 
count of your management. And under, . this 
responsibility, having these means in your : hands, 
not to study the will of God, and your duty, 
but to neglect your authority* to resign joys 
judgments, and suffer yourselves to be governed 
by your children, must be awfully inconsistent 
with your duty, and their best good ; and must 
subject you to a most aggravated condemnation 
. 3t the judgment day. 
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But it will not do to point out evils, without 
recommending a remedy. And with respect to 
this, 'we observe, that parents should study their 
duty; arid consider it a matter interesting and 
important. They ought to reflect, that natural 
evil ifc unavoidable. That this is a state of trial 
and discipline, and as such, evil is necessary .- 
And considering themselves and their children 
as subjects of the moral government of God, 
they should study to adopt that mode of educa- 
tion, which will be likely to prevent the greatest 
jtertfcm of evil, (both natural and moral,) to so- 
cfety, themselves and their children, all things 
considered. That, in of der for them and their 
children^ to steer their course with the greatest 
possible safety through this dangerous world, it 
is- Accessary for them to submit voluntarily, to 
suffer less natural evils, as they pass along ; in 
oltler to avoid greater future evils, and to ob- 
tfiii an over- balancing good. That as the inclina- 
tions of children Would lead them into danger, 
which would be followed with a train of distress- 
ing evils, it is their duty to restrain, govern, and 
control them ; in order as much as possible to 
prevent those evils. And the evils, which a 
faithful discharge of parental government would 
occasion to children, bear no proportion to the 
evils which the indulgence of their whim or in- 
clinations, might occasion to themselves and so- 
ciety. 

Parents ought to exercise their own judgments 
respecting their children, and having ascertained 
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what is best, they ought to oblige Aciit tot sub- 
mit to it. But they ought to make proper allow- 
ance for their being children ; where they do 
not, they often commit great errors.. And they 
often err by requiring too much of their children* 
It is quite a fault in many > to require and expect 
that of their children, wnkh is inconsistent with 
their age* abilities, improvement, or habits.-*- 
This was the feult into whieh Arnold fell, with tlie 
child which he whipped to death. He required 
that» relative- to the word whieh he put to her to 
pronounce, which if he had been judicious, be 
would have instantly seeahe had no reason to 
expect. 

, It is a piece of wisdom in parents to oppose 
the wills or inclinations of children designedly, 
and with an express intention to teach: them sub- 
mission ; to teach them that they ought not al- 
ways to do as they please, or tofollow their awn 
ivWms or inclinations.*- They ought to. study 
to know what improper, and what is improper, 
both with respect to their own management, and 
the conductor children, k the great variety of 
circumstances in which they are ; and having as-^ 
eertained it, they ought to establish rules for their 
own as well as the conduct of their children* 
They should manifest an inflexible, unyielding 
disposition, especially where they have an as- 
surance that they are fright, and children have 
not judgment to act for themselves. Their 

* This, Dr, Witherspoon recommends in his second letter on 
ta# edaottton of chMdrea, and shewfrhow he hftsdw it 
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word should be a law to their children, and they 
should be made to know that they must submit 
to it.* And parents ought to be steady, and not 
deviate from their word. It is by theiir fidelity, 
that children learn to depend on what they say, 
©r what they promise. 

It is observable that many disobedient, wick- 
ed children, are made so by the criminal insta- 
bility of parents. They command, and do not 
see that their commands are obeyed j they pro- 
mise, and dp riot fulfil their promises ; and they 
prohibit, refuse, or forbid; -and afterwards yield 
to the entreaties of their children. Nothing can 
be more directly calculated to destroy the autho- 
rity of parents, and eraise a sense 6f subordina- 
tion in children. 

- If the question should be asked, why children 
tiever cry to go through a- wall, or partition from 
-one room to another ? the answer would be, they 
never went through there, or were not in a habit 
of going through there. If the question should 
be asked* why they ask or ^jry to go through a 
door from one room to another ? the answer 
would be, because they have been in * habit of 
<going -through there. And in oases where .pa- 
rents express .themselves determinate!) 7 , and ne- 
arer deviate from -their word, children are never 
disposed to renew their entreaties when onoe 
.denied. They depend ontheir parents' word ; 
Jbrthey tyiow there is no changing their, pur- 

* Dr. Witherspoori recommends establishing an early and aEn 
solute autbotity tt i^ cluldt«to. Lew^L < 

P 
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pose. But where parents promise or refuse has- 
tily, and at the same time know not what they 
will or will tiot do ; children-know not on whrt 
to depend. In such cases when children ask a 
favour, their parents will say hastily, and per- 
haps fretfully, V ou shall not have it, or, I will 
not give it you, or, you shall riot go : and it may 
be they say this, without reflecting Whether the 
request was reasonable or not. And having of- 
ten in such cases changed their minds, children 
do not know how to understand them. And 
knowing that they have often yielded to entreaty* 
they begin to whimper and cry, and do mother 
let us have it, why won't you, &c. &c. After 
awhile, she yields to their solicitations, and grants 
them their request, though perhaps loses her 
temper first. In this way these children learn 
how to obtain whatever they want of their pa- 
rents. If they afe denied at first, their expedient 
is, whimpering, and crying, and entreating.-— 
And if their parents get a little angry, they have 
not much reason to fear, and that they consider 
sometimes as an omen of their yielding, as it 
evidently is, so they obtain their end. Such 
children when a little more advanced, will ask 
their parent, I will go abroad, or, I will have this, 
or, I will have that, man't I ; and go, or takes it 
without waiting for ah answer. 

The narration of a fact may serve for illustra- 
tion. A fond mother after breakfast one Sab- 
bath morning, promised her son (about eight 
years old,) some more victuals! before she went 
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to meeting, which might have been one hour 
and an halE The boy immediately began to in* 
iercede for it. She replied, well, not yet. He 
renewed his request, and she refused. He began 
to whimper, and intercede, and added, you said 
you would. She. threatened him. This had no 
influence, but to make him cry harder, and in- 
tercede more passionately. She then took a rod 
and corrected him slightly, but the complaints 
of the child under the. pain of jthe rod, awaken* 
ed her tender feelings^ and she went immediately 
and gave him what he wanted. Such conduct 
excites a blush ! Parents, in such instances exhi- 
bit the very dregs of human weakness.^ No- 
thing can be more inconsistent wiih the duty of 
parents, or the good of children. Such conduct 
in parents is calculated to enervate their authori- 
ty, and not only -to erase a sense of subordina- 
tion in children, but serves to perfect children 
in the art of overcoming thek parents, which 
they do. not fail to improve afterwards. 

It is lamentable that parents are so much in- 
fluenced by passion. Their conduct to their 
children should be the language of reason, an 
expression of sentiment ; or rather it should be 
guided by the principles of religion, and prompt- 
ed by a sense of duty. JVhen they give com- 
mands, they should know that they are reasona- 
ble, and see that they are obeyed. They should 
. be always ready to gratify the reasonable desires 
of children, but never disposed to grratify those that 
are unreasonable. When their children ask a fa- 
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vour, they should deliberate, and know whether 
it is reasonable,* and proper before, they grant' 
it ; and know that it is unreasonable or im- 
proper before they refuse h ; and having deci- 
ded, they should be unchangeable. And they 
should at all times be careful to fulfil their promv 
ises. Such management, would lead children 
to place confidence in parents, and to rely on 
their word, and when they had once decided, 
there would be an end to' entreaty, and there> 
would be no whimpering or crying. 

SECTION VIII, 

Further directions respecting the government 
of small children, exhibited in a dialogue be- 
tween a man and his wife, respecting the man- 
agement of their child, and the management of 
a Mrs. Prudence. 

But there is no period in which it is of more 
consequence for parents to be uniform and deci- 
ded in their management, than when their child- 
ren are small. We will exhibit some of our 
thoughts on this subject, in a dialogue between 
a man and his wife, respecting the management 
of their childf, and the management of Mrs, 
Prudence. 

* It ts not necessary that these reasons should always be known 
to children, it is enough, generally, that parents know thorn and 
children should learn to place so much confidence in parents, as 
to be satisfied with their decision. See prop. 3d & 4th, 
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Their child was just old enough to be amused 
with toys. It was on its mother's lap at table. 
It bagan to take notice of the objects before it, 
and discovered an inclination to take hold of 
them. The parents observing it, entered into 
conversation. The mother said she wanted to 
gratify it. The father inquired, whether she 
knew the consequences. Yes, I do, said she, 
but I love my babe, and (kissing it,) am delight- 
ed with its activity, and love to see it amuse it- 
self. He observed that it would be much pleas- 
ed to take hold of the knives,, cups, and spoons, 
and make them rattle, but it would not do. This 
inclination, or fancy of our child, k is our duty 
to control, and now is the time to begin with it.- 
I have seen the trouble that some parents have 
made themselves by their indulgence, and we 
must avoid it/ So have I, says the prudent wo- 
man, and I know it will not do forme to act 
agreeable to the blind impulse of my affection. 
It requires the exercise of reason and judgment. 
If the child had strength, and its inclination was 
indulged, it might strip the table of its furniture, 
and our breakfast ; and it would not know any 
better. It has not judgment to act with pro* 
priety, we have ; and we are under obligation to 
exercise it for our child, in controling his incli- 
nations and regulating his conduct. Truly so* 
my dear, says the husband. And if we indulge 
it, to amuse itself this morning, with things on 
the table, it. will increase its inclination ; and it 
will have a stronger desire for it at noon, and 
p2 
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night than it now has. Now the child's inclina- 
tion is feeble, and it will be very little unhappi* 
ness to it, to debar it of this amusement.. But 
if it is indulged a few times, its desires will in- 
crease, and will get to be strong, or ardent, and 
it will establish such a habit that we shall not be 
able to eat with any pleasure with the child on 
your lap ; and if we debar it, its desires will op- 
erate so as to make it extremely unhappy, and it 
will cry so that it will be a disturbance. This is 
true, I suppose, says the wife. And the best 
way for us to do, is not to let the child meddle 
with the things on the table, in the least. • It will 
be little unhappiness to it now, because, as you 
say, it has little inclination for it. 

I well recollect, continued the wife, the meth- 
od that Mrs. Prudence used to tajce with her 
small children. When a child on "her lap, first 
discovered an inclination to meddle, she would 
keep it out of reach of things, particularly tm 
the table. But as soon as it was old enough to 
take particular notice of things, and of her con- 
duct towards it, she would say, my babe must 
learn not to meddle with things on the table. 
So she would set it so near, as to expect it would 
take hold of a knife or spoon. But as soon as it 
reached out fcs hand, and took hold of any thing, 
she would instantly put her hand on the child's, 
and bear k with the thing of which it had hold, 
en the table, and speak sternly, no, no, no ; the 
child would look sober, think a little strange at 
it, look her in the fees, and the mother putting 
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on the countenance of disapprobation, would 
repeat, no> no, yon must not* And it would 
soon withdraw its hand. For a time she would 
either prevent her child from reaching after any 
thing, or treat it in this manner; Then she 
would after her method ; and when the child 
reached after any thing, before it got hold of it, 
she would give its hand a light pat, with her 
hand, expressive of disapprobation ; and speak 
sharply, and always appeared sincere. But she 
soon began to pat harder, so as to start the child, 
and possibly to hurt a little. . It appeared not to 
be her intention to make it cry, but if it did, she 
would not caress, or manifest any regret at what 
she had done, lest she should destroy the im- 
pression which she wished to make. 

Very well, said the husband * this is an excel- 
lent example for us. By this management, Mr»» 
Prudence early impressed her children with a 
sense of subordination, and established an abso- 
lute authority over them. She helped them te 
understand her expressions of disapprobation*, 
and to dread her frowns, whilst they would-be 
highly delighted with her smiles; Let us €«• 
deavour to follow her example. 

With all my heart, said the wife, I think it 
highly worthy our ' imitation. I have ever 
thought, from my first acquaintance with that 
woman, and her family, that if ever I had a 
family of my own, I would endeavour, as far as 
I was able, to adopt her mode - of government. 
The subordination and decorum of her family 
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is truly beautiful. Her will and opinion, ap- 
pear to be the mainspring of her childrens* ac- 
tions. It is surprising to see the difference 
there is between her family, and the family of 
Mr. Hasty, or Mrs. Passionate. Some of their 
children are whimpering, or crying, or angry 
and quarrelling, and parents are fretting and 
scolding, and they are in confusion most of the 
time. They scarcely enjoy one hour's tran- 
quillity, and cheerful good humour all round, in 
a day, if they do in a week. But in Mrs. Pru- 
dence's family, there is but very little jar, they 
are in perfect harmony the greatest part of the 
time. 

It is surprising, said the husband, to see how 
much trouble she saves herself, and how much 
unhappiness with her children she prevents by 
her caution and foresight. And what was high- 
ly worthy of notice, and very important in the 
jnanagement of a family was, she prevented her 
children from establishing improper habit9, 
and contracting or cultivating inclinations for 
improper amusements, or for improper conduct. 
And on this account, it gave her children but 
little unhappiness to be deprived of these amuse* 
ments. She found that when children had lit- 
tle desire for an object, it could be withheld and 
it would give them but little uneasiness. 

And, observed the wife, I have heard Mrs. 
Prudence say, that these desires anch inclina- 
tions, in children for improper amusements and 
improper objects, were in a great measure the 
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fruit of. the imprudent indulgence of parents. 
That if parents had not indulged their children, 
these desires and inclinations would not have 
been contracted. And that when these desires, 
&c. are contracted, it is difficult for parents to 
suppress or control them. And from this source, 
arise the greatest difficulties which parents meet 
in the government of their families. 

And to prevent this evil, said the husband, 
she was cautious not to give her children the 
least indulgence in what was unlawful or im- 
proper. And when she discovered the least 
emotion of any disorderly passion, or any un- 
lawful or improper desire, she would check it 
instantly in the bud. She would not suffer it to 
operate a long time, for she knew it would be 
gaining strength, and be more difficult to sup- 
press. And for this reason she would, suppress 
these emotions of desire instantly on discover- 
ing them. If words would not effect it, she had 
recourse to the ,rod. And her stability was 
such, that her children always depended on 
what she said, for she spake what she meant. 
And her meaning was not only in her words, but 
in her looks and gestures. And what was re* 
markable in her management was, she would 
not suffer her small children to be guided by 
their own fancy in the choice of their amuse- 
ments ; these she would prescribe for them. No 
' mother was fonder of seeing her children amu» 
sed, and enjoying themselves agreeably ; but 
they must amuse themselves in conformity to 
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her will. And she would often cross the incli- 
nations of her children designedly^ and direct 
them to other amusements, to establish her au- 
thority, and make them sensible they must be 
governed by her will, and not their own fancy. 
And by some artifice another, she would make 
the amusements which she prescribed agreeable 
to her children. And by this mode of treat* 
ment, her children contracted a habit of look- 
ing to her for amusement. And the considera- 
tion that they were amusing themselves agreea- 
ble to their mother's will, added to the pleasure 
of it. And they were led to place so much confi- 
dence in her, that if she thought that such a 
toy, or such an amusement was pretty, andsuiu 
able for them, they would think so too. This 
she effected, by appearing to participate with 
them in the innocent pleasure which they took 
in those amusements prescribed for them* 

And, said the wife, by this mode of treatment, 
Mrs. Prudence establishes such an absolute au- 
thority over her children, that before theycan 
talk, they will do just as she bids them. 'And. 
when they can talk, and go alone, they will talk 
or be silent, they will sit or stand, stay, go, or 
oome entirely at her bidding. Her word is a law 
to them, and it was seldom that they discovered 
any inclination in opposition to it. If she said 
to any of them, you must not go, or you must 
not have this, or you must not do that, there 
was an end to it. There was no whimpering, 
nor crying, no entreaty. And when it so baj^ 
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pcned, that one of ' them whimpered in conse- 
quence of its being denied any thing, which was 
seldom the case ; she suppressed it, in a mo- 
ment, by her firmness, or her severity. I said 
you should not have that, hush, be satisfied; 
And directly it was so. 

What can be a more beautiful sight thaii 
such a family ! said the husband. What beau- 
tiful order and decorum ! Parents filling their 
station with dignity and propriety, and cnildren 
in due subordination, and manifesting it cheer- 
fully. 

The wife observed, that Mrs. Prudence has 
the affections of hfer children remarkably. She 
Ts very attentive to their wants, and sympathiz- 
ing wiien they are in distress. And her whole 
management is such, that she convinces her 
children that they are never so happy, and never 
enjoy themselves so well as when they are obe- 
dient to her will, and enjoying the smile of her 
approbation. I am willing, my dear husband, to 
make Mrs. Prudence our pattern, and unite our 
exertions to make our family like her's. Go, rea- 
der, and do likewise. 

SECTION IX. 

Observations. 

first. We observe, that notwithstanding 
4bme parents do not suffer themselves to be gov- 
etned by their children, yet they suffer their 
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chidren to govern theftiselves, without exercis- 
ing but very little* authority over them. They 
suffer them to follow their own fancy, and to es- 
tablish all the improper habits, to which thear 
inclinations would lead them, Without taking any 
pains to correct* their opinions, to subdue their 
perversity, or. restrain their desires. 

This is often the case with parents who pay 
no regard to virtue, or the moral conduct of their 
children. There are some people, who appear 
not to reflect, that their children have immortal 
souls, and that they are under obligation to tram 
them up with referenceto a future state. 

But this is likewise the case -with some reii- 
gous parents. They are disposed to think that 
their children at a year; a year and a half, and 
two years old, are not proper subjects of go\*. 
ernmeiit*; and s© suffer them to contract all that 
obstinacy, and those improper habits to which 
their natural disposition, and circumstances will 
lead them. They see with regret the faults of 
their children, but are disposed to think they 
know no better, and that when they are older 
they will reform ; but if they do not, they must 
then be disciplined. They see that their chil- 
dren 'deviate from that rectitude and propriety of 
conduct, which they ought to observe, and that 
their obstinacy, which is the source of all their 
other faults, is like a poisonous weed. And 
they particularly say, this weed must not be 
subdued yet, it must flourish a while ioiiger. 
They are too young to be disciplined. v .. 
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Such parents ought to be sensible, that their 
children are not too young to die, and be called 
to appear before God. And God has command* 
ed parents to train up their children for him ; and 
has vested them with authority to subdue their 
obstinacy, to restrain their passions and inclina- 
tion, and teach them subordination. And ht 
has solemnly enjoined that they do their duty in 
the season of it, and has forbidden them to put 
off till to-morrows what ought to be done to- 
day. 

To awaken such parents to a sense of duty, 
we ask, If you were called to leave your child- 
ren, would your consciences justify you on a dy- 
ing bed, and approve of your neglecting your 
authority, in restraining and governing them ? 
Could you go with the same cheerfulness, to 
give up your accounts, as you would if you had 
made your children submissive and dutiful ? 
Would not these reflections be painful to you, 
and make it hard dying ? Would they not lead 
you to shrink at death) to wish to live in order 
that you might do your duty ? If they would, 
then let these reflections convince you of your 
errors, and excite you to faithfulness. Be peiv 
suaded to discharge your duty to your children, 
as you have reason to believe you will wish you! 
had, when you come to die. 

But if God was to take these obstinate chil- 
dren from you, we ask, Would you part with 
them with the same cheerfulness and composure, 
that you would if you had been faithful to them, 
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and they had been meek, and cheerfully sub- 
missive to your will and their duty ? Would not 
the consideration that they were obstinate and 
perverse, and were so in consequence of your 
neglect, try you and make it hard parting with 
them ? Would not the consideration, that they 
are about to be taken from you, and that you 
will have to meet them at the judgment seat of 
Christ, and there give an account of your un- 
faithfulness to them, solemnly affect you ? Then, 
parents, be persuaded to do your duty. Let 
these solemn considerations excite you to attend 
to it. To-day you have opportunity, to-mor- 
row death may cut the thread of your life, or 
the life of ^our children, and these opportunities 
will be at an end. As the tree falls so it lies. 

Secondly, we observe, that when parents first 
begin to discipline their children, it b best to be- 
gin with requiring passive obedience. That 
was the method Mrs. Prudence took with her 
child at table. Passive obedience she knew she 
could enforce. But some people do not begin 
the government of their children so early as 
Mrs. Prudence did ; so that they grow to be 
quite stubborn and perverse. This should nev- 
er be the case, but when it is, and parents under- 
take to subdue this obstinacy, it is much the 
surest and best way ; to require passive obedi- 
ence. Commands to passive obedience, parents 
may enforce, and children cannot help them- 
selves ; whereas active obedience may be very 
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difficult to effect, and often require extreme se- 
verity. 

To illustrate this, an obstinate child, at a cer- 
tain time threw away a cracker that was just 
given him, and was highly offended at some- 
thing. The father ordered him to go and take 
it up. This was active obedience. The child 
obstinately refused. He took a rod and repeat- 
ed the command, to no purpose. He then laid 
on the rod, and agaia repeated the command, 
without being obeyed. And he was obliged to 
use the rod severely, and was on the point 
of giving it up, when the child yielded. But 
he remembered the exhortation of Solomon, 
correct thy son whilst there is hope, and let not 
thy soul spare for his crying. But it effected the 
purpose, and the child was remarkably submis- 
sive afterwards. This child had conducted as 
improperly as that perhaps ten times before, and 
his parent had neglected him, and it was a happy 
circumstance that he was disposed to neglect 
him no longer. We have reason to believe that 
the rod judiciously administered, would effect 
subordination in children, in all cases of obsti- 
nacy.* 

But with respect to passive obedience, the 

narration of a fact. may serve for illustration. A 

« 

* " It must always be remembered, that the correction is "whol- 
ly lost that does not produce absolute submission. Perhaps I may 
say it is more than lost, because it will irritate instead of reform- 
ing them, and will instruct or perfect them in the art of over- 
coming their parents, which they will riot fail to manifest ojq a 
future opportunity;* Witherspooo's Letter, page ST. 
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very obstinate child about two years old, very 
backward about talking, had given his parents an 
abundance of trouble* He had no way of ask- 
ing for any thing, but to hold out his hand, whim- 
per and cry. His parents often corrected him 
severely, but untimely, and injudiciously, and k 
only served to increase his obstinacy. The 
mother was obliged to spend sometime every 
ovening rocking him to sleep, whilst it was not 
uncommon for him to be crying the most of that 
time. 

The father's brother, at that time, residing in 
the family, frequently observed, that he thought 
they did not time their severity rightly. They 
proposed to commit the child to him, and see if he 
could do any better. . He consented to it, and at 
evening, when the child was put into the cradle 
to go to sleep, he told the mother that he would 
wait upon it, and save her the trouble, but ob- 
served, that the child was going to sleep without 
being rocked. But on seeing that his mother 
did not come and rock him, the child began to 
cry, and was soon for getting up. The uncle 
sternly ordered him to lie still. But directly 
his obstinacy was awakened ; to lie there with- 
out being rocked, he was determined he would 
not, and struggled with all his might to get out 
of the cradle, but his uncle held him in, looked 
and spoke very sternly, and after a while gave 
him a pat, to let him know that he was in earnest. 
He continued to struggle nearly half an hour, 
but at last finding that nobody came to his as- 
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sistance, and that it was in vain to oppose his 
uncle's will, he yielded. The uncle then caress- 
ed him a little, but he soon fell asleep. Now, 
said the brother to the parents, the great task of 
governing this child is over. He will never op- 
pose my will so much again. And this proved 
ta be the case. The child discovered some tri- 
fling opposition once or twice shortly after, but 
finding his uncle determined, instantly yielded. 
In a week or ten days, its habits were entirely 
altered, and it appeared and acted like a different 
or renovated child. It did not cry so much in 3 
week after, as it did in an hour before, on an 
average. It contracted an excessive fondness 
for his uncle ; his word was a law, he could gov? 
em it with a look, or a motion of his hand ; and 
it obeyed in general without the least apparent 
reluctance. And it was delightful to see in 
what a cheerful good humour it was the greatest 
part of the time. 

It is highly probable, that it would have rer 
quired extreme severity, to have effected this 
subordination with the rod, the child had been 
corrected so much, but in this process, but very 
little severity was used. And it would have 
been very difficult to have effected this subordi- 
nation by requiring active obedience, with the 
help of the, rod, the habits and obstinacy of thp 
child were such ; though it might have been 
done. 

" If you can accustom your children to per- 
ceive, (says Dr. Witherspoon,) that your will 

q,2 
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must always prevail over theirs, when they are 
opposed, the thing is done ; they will submit to 
it without difficulty or regret." This is an im- 
portant lesson for parents to teach their children* 
And the way to do it is, not to yield to their 
will. And when children are willful and obsti- 
nate, and this obstinacy leads them to draw one 
way ; parents would set up their will, in opposi- 
tion, and draw the opposite way , steadily and per- 
severingly, until children yielded, they would 
learn them this interesting lesson. This may 
be done many ways without much severity ; 
though the rod is the ordinance of God, and pa* 
rents ought not to hesitate to use it when neces- 
sary. The struggles of children under the vio. 
lence of their passions are commonly severe, and 
trying to the feelings of parents, and often dis- 
pose them to relent. Thus parental feelings of* 
ten overcome a sense of duty, and lead them to 
stop in the middle of their undertaking, without 
effecting their purpose. This, in cases of obsti- 
nacy, is worse than if they had dou* nothing* 
For their yielding to the will of children, instead 
of making children yield to them, only increases 
that obstinacy. It is better for parents not to 
undertake to subdue the obstinacy of their chil- 
dren, than to undertake and not be persevering 
init* 

Thirdfy, we observe, that it is highly import- 
ant that both parents be agreed in the education 
and government of their children. l)r. Wither- 
spooa observes, " that husband and W& ought 
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to be entirely one upon this subject ; not only 
agreed as to the end, but as to the means to be 
used, and the pkh to be followed, in order to at- 
tain it. They ought to conspire and co-operate 
in every thing relating to the education of theif 
children ; and if their opinions happen, in any 
particular to differ, they ought to examine and 
settle the matter privately by themselves, that 
not the least opposition may appear either to 
children or servants. When this is the case, 
every thing is enforced by a double authority, 
an^ recommended by a double example ; but 
whekit is otherwise, the pains taken are com* 
monly~niore than lost, not being able to do any 
good, and certainly producing very much evil/' 
r The infinitely wise Jehovah, has seen fit to 
make the husband and father head of his family, 
and has made the wife in some measure subject 
to him 5 but their children are subject to both* 
In the same divine command, God lids enjoined 
it upon children to honour and obey both parents 
equally. They are both vested with authority* 
and it is the will of God that they exercise it 
conjunctly in the education and government of 
their children. And there are instances of wo- 
men possessing a superior talent for government. 
And where this is the case, they commonly do 
more towards cultivating the dispositions, form* 
. ing the habits, and' establishing the opinions of 
their children, than men ever do. 

But both parents ought to have the same ob- 
jects in view, in the education and government 
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of children, and see that they choose the best 
means to attain it, and be agreed in them. No- 
thing conceivable can be more destructive to 
parental government, or worse calculated to de- 
feat its object, than for one parent to rise up in 
the presence of their family, and oppose the 
other in the exercise of his authority. It is im* 
portant that parents are unanimous, that they 
are of one mind and one will, respecting the na- 
ture and discipline of their children. 

The following fact we relate, as an example 
of that unanimity, which ought always to sub* 
sist between parents, particularly in the disci- 
pline of their children. 

The parents to wh&m we have reference, were 
extraordinary in the government of their fami- 
ly. Their youngest child however, they indul- 
ged too much. At two or three years old, it 
had contracted a degree of obstinacy, and want- 
ed to be governed by her own fancy. The pa- 
rents were sensible of it, and knew it was ow- 
ing to their neglect, and this had been a subject 
of conversation between them. They acknowl- 
edged they never had indulged a child so much 
before, but it was a sweet daughter, and they 
were very fond of it. At a certain time how- 
ever it was disturbed at something, and quite 
angry. The father thinking it would not do to 
neglect any longer, ordered a rod, and striking 
the child, it ran to its mother, sitting the other 
side of the room, for protection. He tossed the 
rod to the mother, and she struck the child 
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once or twice, and, very angry with the treat- 
ment, it returned to the father. The rod was 
then tossed to him, and he used it, and so they 
used the rod alternately, till the child yielded, 
and gave up its opposition* And ever after- 
wards possessed a sweet temper, manifested a 
cheerful submission to parents, and was quite 
an example of filial duty. 

It appears, that these parents were unanimous ; 
they had one object to attain, and they were 
united in the means. They had but one mind. 
And parents ought always to be thus unani- 
mous in the discipline of their children. And 
we recommend this instance, as an example for 
them. 

Fourthly, we observe, that where the obsti- 
nacy of children is subdued by a wise adminis- 
tration of the rod, or other judicious means, 
there is commonly a remarkable return of affec- 
tion to the parents, or to those persons who ef- 
fected it. That the obstinacy of some people 
was never subdued, the disorders in families and 
society, are an incontestable proof. And that 
the obstinacy of some children at four, six, eight* 
ten, twelve, and fourteen years old, has been sub- 
dued to the great advantage of children, fami- 
lies, and society, are undeniable facts. And 
these children, when their obstinacy was subdu- 
ed, were not only submissive, but they contract- 
ed a particular affection for the persons who cor- 
rected them. "It is said that Mr. Locke men- 
tions a lady whose daughter was nursed in the 
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country. On the return of the child she found 
it so stubborn, that she was forced to whip it 
eight times before it was subdued. This was 
the first and last time of her laying her hand up* 
on it. It was ever after, all compliance and obe- 
dience* 

The following instances we bring in proof of 
this observation. A superintendant at a factory, 
had a number of boys placed under his care, 
and he was bound to see that they were atten- 
tive to business. But one about fourteen years 
old, was very refractory, and attempted to run 
away. The overseer caught him, and gave him 
a most severe chastisement. The boy on re- 
flection, took the blame to himself, acknowledg- 
ed his punishment just, submitted to his duty, 
and soon contracted such an affection for that 
overseer, that it was with reluctance he consent- 
ed to work under any other, and he wept affec- 
tionately when that overseer left the factory. 

Another instance of a boy put under the care 
of a school mistress. The father represented 
hi*rn to her, as a very obstinate, ungovernable 
child, that would never submit to orders, and 
was very backward. He expressed his fears 
that she could do nothing with trim, but added, 
that he could not bear the thought of having 
him grow up without some learning. The boy 
went to see if he liked the mistress, and looking 
at her,~he observed, that he did not know but 
she would do to keep school, he did not know but 

* Extract from the culture of the heart 
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she might teach him* but said, that he did just as 
he pleased at home, and he should there, if he 
came. She replied, that if he came to school, 
he must submit to its rules. He came, but 
would submit to no order ; and she found that 
she must either debar him from school, or take 
measures to establish her authority. The latter 
she chose. Here it may be observed, that her 
parents understood the art of government well, 
and she understood their method. She sent for 
a good rod. But the boy had the impudence to 
tell her, that his father had whipt him many 
times, but he did not yield to him, and he did 
not think he should yield for her whipping. But 
when the rod came, she put it on with a heavy 
hand. The boy was excessively angry, his op- 
position rose to the highest pitch, and he oppo- 
sed her with all his might, but to no purpose. 
And after struggling for some time, and finding 
it in vain, but worse and worse for him, he 
yielded, and promised that he would be obedient 
and attend to study. This entirely altered his 
disposition, and habits, so that he appeared like 
a different child : Aj\d the mistress said, that she 
never had a more affectionate, submissive, arid 
attentive scholar under her care, than he was 
afterwards. 

There was an instance of a contumacious 
girl, sixteen or seventeen years old, at a public 
school, who was subdued by the severity of the 
instructor. She had been in a habit of treating 
him with indignity, trampling on his authority, 
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and striving to mcPuce others to dt> so too* o jfe 
had a severe trial with her, but he subdusdbcr 
obstinacy with the rod, effected a very desir&bfce 
change in her disposition and habits, and? she 
soon contracted a remarkable attachment totum 
as an instructor** ; . ? 

These instances are sufficient to prove, that k 
is possible to subdue the obstinacy of the most 
refractory children; and the consequences cer- 
tainly show that it is very desirable. In truth, 
they are an, excellent comment on that declina- 
tion of Solomon, correct thy son and he shall g we 
thee rest j yett> he shall give delight to thusouh^ 

Let Godwinians and the enemies of reHgkm 
Bay what they may against* the discipline of chil- 
dren, the all-wise Creator has constituted the** 
for subordination, ha$ rendered it necessary" >that 
they should be subject, and has vested parents, 
and their representatives, with authority ; : aaBfa 
has appointed the rod, and pot it into their 
hands, in order to effect it. And itfstetfd : *ttf 
alienating the affections of children, and produ- 
cing a servile fear, that makes them wtetehed, 
as some have objected, it has a contraty effe&. 

In cases where the rod has been judiciously 
administered, in subduing the obstinacy of dMI- 
dren, it has generally served to increase their 
affection and attachment towards the periftts 

^ * Of the two fitvt instances, the author obtftjned Ire icfortfca* 

turn from the overseer, and the woman wlip was the mistres^s— 
Of the last, of a gentleman who was a student at the schocfc arid 
a witness t@ the unpleasant scene*- 
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who administered it. Look through our coun- 
try, and k will be found, that those parents who 
understand their duty, and judiciously exercise 
their authority, in effecting due subordination 
in their - children, - enjoy the confidence, affec- 
tions, and attachment of children, the most of 
any/parents. ' 

We grant, that the manner, in which some 
parents correct their children* is. such, that it is 
attended with bad consequences. Their mo- 
tives, disposition and rashness are such, that 
the object of parental discipline is defeated. 
But where parents, in the administration of their 
authority, discipline their children timely and 
judiciously, it is always attended with good con- 
sequences.- 

Fifthly, we observe* that parents, who have. 
but very little respect for religion or sacred things, 
may have a very good talent for government, and 
may effect a desirable subordination in their 
children. But being destitute of a reverence 
for God, religion* or sacred things, and des- 
titute of virtuous principles, they neglect to 
cultivate the hearts of their children, and to im- 
press thenv \yith good sentiments* And the 
consequence is, such children often arrive at 
manhood, and commence active life, without 
principle ; and make very bad characters. And 
on. this account, society often suffers materially, 
from those persons who were taught subordina- 
tion in their youth. 

Sixthly, we observe, that in order for parents 
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to cultivate the hearts of their children, artd i»£ 
press them with virtuous principles, aftda revert 
ence for God and religion, as well as widiasef^e 
of subordination ; it is necessary that they in- 
culcate them by example, as well as by precept 
In cases, where they do not, it canriot be expert* 
ed that children will be impressed with them. 
And when it so happens that they are, parents tf^- 
serve no credit for it, for they obtain those htk 
pressions from some other quarter. 

But in order for parents to impress their chil- 
dren with a reverence for God, his went)' and sa- 
cred things ; they must reverence God, his word 
and sacred things themselves. If parent 
would impress their children with a respect for 
the public worship of God ; its solemnity and 
importance, with the importance of a punctual 
attendance on it ; they must enforce their pne- 
cepts by their example. If parents wish to mi* 
press their children with the solemnity and im- 
portance of prayer, and family worship ;* they 
must pray with their children and familifcs/and 
do it under a sense of its solemnity and ifripfer* 
tance. And in order for parents to impress 
their children with sentiments of honesty and 
justice, and with principles of virtue ; tlk^ 
must themselves appear to be conscientious^ 
honest and just, and appear to take delight m 
being benevolent, charitable, friendly and sym- 
pathizing. * 

The apostle, reproving some instructors, '©b& 
derves; Thou that teachest another, teaehest 
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jfrwnot thyself ? Thou that preaches* a man 
.jftiKlktnot steal, dost thou steal? By which he 
fp$ant< to show the importance of enforcing pre- 
peptb and instructions by example ; and that 
where they are hot thus enforced, they are in a 
measure rendered void and without effect* 

It is important, parents, that you feel the 
weight of the instructions you give your Chil- 
ian, and inculcate them under that impression. 
For as we have before observed, the measure of 
the influence^ which your instructions have on 
Jhe minds and conduct of your children, will be 
§n some proportion to the impressions and influ- 
once, which your children see they have Upon 
your own minds and , conduct* For God has 
formed them for sympathy, and remarkably 
disposed them to place confidence in your judg- 
ments and opinions* But in order for this* it is 
Accessary that you should be sincere, for they 
are endowed with discernment, to see youi* dis- 
simulation. 

w Aodwhen parents undertake tocofrect tike 
0cror3.of their children ; whether eritors in opiri- 
ion or practice ; they ought to do it under a ra- 
tional conviction that they are errors* and that it 
is important for children to dismiss, or correct 
them, In this way they will have the greatest 
rational prospect of success. 
i S#vmthly % we observe, that in order for pa- 
rents to cultivate the hearts of their children, am} 
j?Uke them susceptible of virtuous impressions ; 
t&jgak* their affections and their confidence ; it 
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is necessary that they cultivate a disposltibii % 
themselves, to participate in the innocent joys 
and Arrows or their children* So that When 
children are joyful, ahd have reason for ^pa- 
rents may be able to participate in their yy(f y 'and 
express it in such a manner, as that childi*eft 
would see it and be sensible of it. And ^heti 
they are sorrowful and in distress, that parents 
might appear to have a rational sympathy and 
feeling for them ; and appear to bear a p&rt of 
their distress, and manifest it in such a mannbr, 
as to impress them. And parents ought to cut- 
tivate such a disposition in themselves, as to 
make this a constant practice. But it ought to 
be expressed rationally, and in consistency with 
the steady exercise of authority. This would 
be highly agreeable to children, and add much to 
their happiness. It would cultivate their dispo- 
sitions, and such a tenderness of heart, as would 
render them very susceptible of impression. 
It would win their affections and confidence, 
tmd lead them to see, that parents feel deeply 
interested in their welfare. It would likewise 
impress them with a corresponding sympathy 
for parents; and lead them to avoid, improper 
conduct, from an apprehension that it /might 
hurt their feelings. And, if with a disposition 
to participate in die joys and sorrows of chil- 
dren, parents would cultivate a disposition to 
feel hurt, or wounded with their misconduct, 
and express it properly in the language of dis- 
approbation \ " it would have a powerful inftuetifcfc 
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; Ofi their minds, and be a greiat assistance in the 
je$qrcise of, authority. 

*.; ; Xtiere are instances of mother!?, who hq#e ha£ 
i natural disposition to treat their children in 
fchis manner; and it is truly surprising to s^e 
Jthe, influence which it has had on their future 
j&isnositions, habits and opinions, 
. *!,§ixch a mode of! treatment, accompanied with 
jdie steady exercise of authority, would prepare 
Ae, minds of children for the implantation of 
Virtuous sentiments ; so that they would be like 
3 garden plowed, manured and prepared for seed- 
jt would particularly prepare their minds to be 
^ljnpressed with that sympathy, which partakes 
^n the joys and sorrows of others, and which is 
jvery necessary to prepare them to reduce to 
practice our Saviour's golden rule, to do to 
Qthers as they would wish that others should do 
.to them. , 

'. Eighthly \ it is observable, that children have 
$iich a propensity to be influenced by their pa- 
rents* that they will commonly like, or be fond of 
,tvhat their parents are fond, and will dislike and 
Jbe averse from that from which their parents are 
averse. Particularly this will be the case, |f 
their fondness or aversion is strong, and they ex- 
press it frequently in their conduct and conver- 
sation before their children. 
*' t They will be pleased with those friends, neigh- 
bours and acquaintances, with whom their par- 
ents appear to be pleased, and dislike those 
yhom their, parents appear to dislike. And tjhat 
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conduct and those habits in others, which \ 
within their notice, at which their parents appear 
to be highly offended, will be offensive to them. 
And this will be the case with respect todoroek 
tic habits and customs. On this account, it is 
important that parents watch over their own con- 
duct, in the presence of their children. Thsy 
ought to guard against expressing any coifterajfc- 
ible, or diminutive opinion of others, or^their 
conduct, or any resentment or anger, which it 
would be improper for their children to entertain. 
Children will imitate parents. And the opinions, 
prejudices, habits and even foibles of parents, 
Kke their estates, are often transmitted, andliw 
in their children. And as children are without 
judgment, they are incapable of weighing those 
things, and conducting judiciously, cm account 
of which very unpleasant consequences often 
result. t 

Ninthly, we observe, that parents oagW ne- 
ver to treat their children with undue partiali- 
ty ; and particularly that they ought not to ha«e 
a favourite child. This is often attended #Sh 
the most unhappy consequences to chrldre*, 
parents^ and families. Witness Jacob's T>*** 
tiafity to his son Joseph, and its unhappy froit^ 

Tenthhf^ it is observable, that parents oft$* 
err by relaxing all authority over their children, 
when they are sick, or out of health. To *k 
they are often led by their fondness. But they 
not only neglect they* authority, and suffer cW- 
dren toact as they please, but even devote them- 
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-adores to ! the gratification of their whim. Out 
jb£ a blind regard for the good of their bodies, 
they; neglect that discipline that is necessary to 
the good of their souk, and suffer them to coa- 
.• tract those moral disorders, that is, those opin- 
ions, habits and inclinations, which afterwards 

SV3 great trouble^ and are very difficult to sub- 
m w restrain. 
v These are faults in many parents, and it would 
certainly be an advantage, both to themselves 
.and their children to correct them* Submission 
^ i& as beautiful, and as consistent with children in 
v a state of indisposition, as when enjoying ever 
•so good. health. That fretfulness or uneasiness^ 
J which they commonly have, when recovering 
from illness, and which is generally the fruit of 
indulgence, is an insatiable thing; the more it is 
indulged, the more it must be, and the worse 
and more difficult it will commonly grow. 
- : * • Bat this is not the case with all parents. There 
are some who love their children, and sensibly 
ofeel She obligations they are under to them, 
i TFhey sympathize with them, and arc strictly at-. 
tentive to their wants. But they think, notwith- 
standing this, that they know in general what is 
best, and that it wiy not do to resign their own 
judgments to children, and that it is unwise to 
.indulge them to contract, opinions, habits and 
^inclinations, which will give parents trouble, be 
into advantage in sickness, and be very difficult 
fo correct afterwards* 
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SECTION X. ... .,,..„, 

Respecting parental commands, and the inslrxiqk 
tion of children. -.'..';* 

When children first come into the world, t^ej 
appear to be entirely influenced by animal princi- 
ples of action. And when their minds are' sp 
expanded, as that they become in a sense sub- 
jects of parental government, they know no- 
thing about governing their own thoughts. 
They have seme control over their hands, arid 
eyes, and physical powers, and are sensible of it> 
and act voluntarily ; but they act chiefly by im- 
pulse, and but little by reflection. To the great 
art of controlling their own thoughts and attend 
tion, so interesting to mankind, they are stran- 
gers, and appear to have no conception of it. 
This control over their own minds, and a con- 
sciousness of it, appear to be necessary to qijnlr* 
ify them, to be proper subjects of commancj res- 
pecting their future actions. But they are sus- 
ceptible of impressions and habits, and it is th£ 
duty of parents to help them forward in the^ 
progress, to attain the art of ordering and direct- 
ing their own, thoughts, and to help them to j| 
consciousness of it, in order to qualify them \o> 
be proper subjects of command, respecting 
their future conduct. But until this is the case*, 
children are no more subjects of, command, thaa 
dumb beasts. It must be understood, however^ 
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that children are in a sense subjects of command 
with respect to their present conduct. At this 
period,- they can be governed only when in the 
presence of superiors, except what may be ef- 
fected by the establishment of habits. 

With respect to parental commands, it is ob- 
servable, they ought to be just, and reasonable. 
Ih order for them to be just, they must be such 
as a parent has a right to give, and a child & 
under obligation to obej'. In order for them to 
be reasonable, they must be understood by the 
subjects of them. The will of parents, ex- 
pressed in their commands, must be understood, 
arid children must have a sufficient command 
over their own thoughts and minds, to be able 
to remember them, if they respect future con- 
duct. And in order for Commands to be rea- 
sonable, children must have a natural power to 
obey them. Parental commands should never 
require impossibilities ; though it is not necesstf- 
rj^ that children have a disposition to obey, ih 
order for them to be reasonable. 

"Parents, in giving commands or instructions 
to children, ought always to dp it with prudence, 
t6 make proper allowance for their age, abilities, 
improvement and habits ; and be careful not to 
Require, or expect too much of them. They 
often err irt this respect, and when they discov- 
er it,' are too apt to relax their government, and 
no*: enforce their reasonable commands, and this 
Jhjures their authority. 

It must be observed, that children who artfift- 
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capable of comprehending the reason oc-wjwftii 
commands are founded, must obey implicitly, 
(See Propositions 3, 4, 5, 6.) %Jtm , 

If it should be asked, why is a child under 
obligation to obey the commands of his parents? 
The answer is, because they are the command? 
of parents, and God has commanded him to 
obey. If a child, on receiving the command 
of a parent, should ask, Why, or for what ?. 1$ 
would be sufficient for him to reply, Because it 
is my pleasure, my 'child, see that you obey. 
And the child ought to be satisfied with this an- 
swer. 

It is the appointment of the Governor of the 
world, that children, at this period, should be 
impressed with subordination ; and that they; 
receive the implantation of that subjection, which 
is absolutely necessary to their happiness, as sub- 
jects of government. And to this end, God has 
vested parents with authority to enforce implicit 
obedience. 

But it is the duty of parents, to use every 
mean to cultivate and enlarge the minds of their 
children, and help them to comprehend the rea- 
son on which their obligations are founded, as 
early as possible. If they do not, they certainly 
neglect their duty. , 

With respect to the instruction of children, it, 
is important, and God has made it the duty of 
parents, to help them to the distinction between 
right and wrong, and between truth and false-. 
hoad, or a lie ; a& soon as they are capable o£ 
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Apprehending them. These distinctions are 
nfceessary to them as subjects of moral govern- 
ment. With respect to what is right, and what 
is wrong, proper, or improper, in their conduct, 
children are greatly depending upon their pa~ 
iem$' opinion and commands. They should 
Be taught, that parents' commands, respecting 
^i^ conduct makes that conduct right and pro- 
ptr for them, and the contrary conduct wrong 
ahd improper ; and that parents* prohibitions 
respecting any conduct, make it wrong. They 
should be taught that parents' commands and 
prohibitions show them what is proper for them 
tb;do; and what not, and mark out the path in 
vphich they ought to go. And as soon as they 
have any conception of their Creator, they 
sliOuld be taught that they are under obligations 
td'ebey parents, because it is the command of 
Gbd. 

u These are serious considerations, and where 
they are properly weighed, they influence parents; 
to study to have their commands just and rea- 
sonable. 

•Byt it is the duty of parents to help their chil- 
dren to the distinction between right and wrong, 
Htm in their conduct ; oh account of its being at- 
tended with good or hurtful consequences; 
-Which they are in some measure able to com- 
prehend. 

il A parent may say to hfc child, you do not love 
pain, you do hot love to be hurt ; you complain, 
ol'trf , When you are in £ain. And others do 
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not love pain, they complain as ydu-dp,>$r|Mg{i- 
they are in pain ; you see they do. And )'AU$9 
sot wish others should hurt you, you had^rathj&r 
they would not, and they do not wish you/to 
hurt them. Now, you must remember, to do to 
others, as you wish them to do to you. This is 
our Saviour's golden rule. You do not wish to 
kavc others hurt you, you should not want to 
hurt others ; it is wrong, it is wicked. . Apd 
you should be careful not to hurt yourself. And 
in this way, children may be taught the impro- 
priety of hurting the little animals in their 
power. . 

Again we observe, that parents are under ob- 
ligations to teach their children, as early as pos- 
sible, the distinction between truth and falsehood, 
or a lie. And although certain conduct, is ren- 
dered right or wrong by the commands of. pa- 
rents, yet this is not the case with truth and 
falsehood. Truth and falsehood respect, /lan- 
guage, or the use of the tonge, mouth,, pr,.lipf. 
And on this account the scriptures, speak. ,p$. a 
lying tongue, a false tongue, of lying lips, an4x)f 
a lying mouth, and of tongues, lips* and mouth 
-which speak truth. A lying tongue is but for a 
moment. * He that hideth hatred with lying dips 
js&JboL^ And the mouth oj them that speak 
lies shall be stopped.% ... >• 

Truth and falsehood belong to propositions, 

or assertions. Every proposition is necessarily 

"true, or false, independently of the will or ojuii- 

* Pm xfl. %% - f lWd. x." 18.. * Ts, Mi It ; * ' 
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1M*6F c hlm who makes it. This distinction be- 
tWecri truth ttwt falsehood, 'or a fie; children 
fc^jttfeftendassoon as they understand language, 
*nd are. able to talk. They are able to perceive 
the difference between the preposition which as- 
serts 6 lie* or falsehood, respecting facts of which 
they are acquainted, and one that assertsrthc truth. 
t\ mother might say to her child, My dear, you 
are not cold, you do n«t want to dome to the fire ; 
when the child is very ccM, and at a distance 
from the fire, and it would instantly perceive that 
the declaration did not agree with facts. She 
might say, I know you are hungry, you ahaH 
hftve dinner ; and the child would perceive that 
it' agreed with the feet, and would be pleased 
With the declaration. 

As soon as children attain a conception of the 
distinction between* truth and falsehood, they 
should'be impressed with the obligation they are 
under, at all times, to speak th+ truth, or agreea- 
Vie id facts. Nothing can be more interesting* 
or necessary in the education of children, con- 
aWlered as subjects of divine government, than 
to be impressed with the importance of paying 
h aacred regard to truth in all their words. It is 
indispensably necessary to the health and happi- 
he » of their souls. And -parents should be deep 
Iy sensible that they are guardians to their chil- 
dren, that they are bound to shield -them from 
danger, as much from their own 'inclinations and 
passions, as from any other quarter ; to prevent 
habits ofjying, arid to impress them with a re- 
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gard for truth. Under the weight of this soterfm 
consideration, they ought, as soon as their chil- 
dren are capable of understanding, to let them 
know that God has marked his displeasures- 
gainst that sin by saying, that liars shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with Jire and 
brimstone. 

And here we remark a criminal feult wiffa 
some parents, of speaking falsehood in jest* -It 
is very dangerous trifling with truth in this man^ 
ner, before children. By this practice, many 
children have been led to speak extravagandy, to 
falsify the truth, and even to the habit of lying* 
It is certainly very inconsistent withthe duty of 
parents, and the obligations they are under to 
their children, to set them such examples, or co»i 
verse with them in such a manner, as to lead them 
to establish such vile habits. 

44 A child asks you what you have got-in y#tit 
hand? You do qpt choose to let him have it, and 
you have not courage to tell him so, you '*tKeiwr 
Fore put him off with answering him, that itis no- 
thing. By and by, he has laid hold of something 
iiQtntfor him, which he endeavours to conceal; 
You ask him, what he has got, has he not your 
example and your authority for putting you off 
with a shuffling answer," or a lie ?* Parents haMe 
reason to blush at such conduct. ' ; 

And here we notice a distinction between a li*J 
and a falsehood. Every lie may be said' to be a 

* Dignity of Human Nature, page 79. /< 
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fehehood, but it is a query whether every false- 
hood is a lie. Or, if this distinction should not 
b&ftd*»}tted, there is a difference in the aggrava- 
tion^ falsehoods* which it is the duty of parents 
to notice. When a child declares such a thing 
fa- so, without evidence ; he does not know that 
it is so, though he has no evidence that it is not 
«fc> ?; this may be considered a falsehood, and the 
cfiikl is justly blameable for it This is a habit 
quite too common among children, and parents 
are too apt not to take that notice of it they ought. 
Children should never be suffered to assert things 
positively, without evidence. Yet for a child to 
assert* that such a thing is so, when he knows it 
h» not so ; or that such a thing is not so, when 
be knows that it is so, is a much more aggrava- 
ted crime, and ought to be considered and treat- 
ed as such by parents. This we call lying in its 
strictest sense. 

/>;;JP#rent$ should be particularly attentive to 
teach their children the importance of truth, and 
the obligations they are under at all times to 
speak it, when they speak* They ought to be 
Cftrefulto enforce their reasonable commands, and 
uot suffer their children to break or trample up- 
fin them, without calling them to an account. 
But they ought to be very sensible, that they 
are under indispensable obligations, to enforce 
tbeir prohibitions respecting falsehood and ly- 
ing. They ought, if possible, to prevent their 
children from contracting habits of lying ; but 
if, by any circumstances whatever, they do, pa* 
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(eats are under eHkpttois to coi^ctthtf i*J&{ 

and it is a doubt whether they can be jvatifil&: 
(br not doing it. And there is suftctept eattjy 
in the rod to do it, if it U judiciously tritttaife: 
tiered* ■• i-^<b:»*i: 

The following is a fact. A child about 4erc& 
years ok), had contracted a habit of lying* Ha 
lfetber, a pious man, discovered it ; deteete&lm 
two or three times, and corrected him moderate* 
}y ; but this did not do, he convicted hkft JgW» 
shortly after. And reflecting on the dreidfui 
consequences of lying, as they respect society* 
and a future world ; he concluded lhat b&m* 
under obligation to correct that habit, and that 
God had vested him with authority to do it* 
He took the rod, and believing the declaration of 
Solomon, that the Jbolishness which vm ht^d 
tip in the heart of his child,, the rod $f em*ct&* 
would drive from him, he put it on while 4*b W 
liope, and his soul dklrwt sfiare for his^j^g/ 
But the faithful father, wai no$ disapjfcwrtfW it 
effectually corrected the habit* and ifc waa#*> 
prising to sec the unalterable regard to truth, 
ihat the child had afterwards- Thjb wm a re- 
markable instance of the efficacy of the rod* ** 
the discipline of children. 

A conception of the distinction between rig** 
and Wrong in their conduct ; and a conception** 
the distinction between truth and Igrfeehood? 
are some of the first, and most important ia* 
^tractions, which the great Jehovah has la# !** 
rents under to give their children* With this; 
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itttfrtodtionr i& connected die knowledge of virtue 
advice* 

i|t is important that parents, in the adiftinistra- 
tie** of their government and discipline, .teach, 
children that peace and happiness are necessa* * 
rity*c*ti&ected with virtue; and that misery is 
necessarily connected with sin* And a concep- 
tittfrof tight and wrong, and of truth and false* 
hood; <if virtue and vice ; and the connection 
there is between virtue and happiness, and vice, 
cm Sin, and misery, appear to be necessary, in , 
order for children to have a clear conception of 
commutative and distributive justice* 

, U *' \ . SECTION XL 

The importance of adopting such a mod* of in* 

struction, as will lead children to the knowledge 

*;4lf:thehr true character by nature; and teach 

. them the danger: of depending on their own 
righteousness. 

There is one interesting consideration* parents, 
which it is. important that you have in view, in 
the education of your children ; and» concerning 
which, it k important that you have correct sen- 
tifaents* . < 

. The consideration to which we would call 
y oik attention, is this - r children are depraved,, 
aad under tfce curse - r and it is impossible for 
you to tfemove that depravity, to renew theif 
»2 
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hearts, and discharge diem frofrt the «rs4\ ty 
any thing that is in your power to do. . i~ys 

Children eariy discover symptoms of thfe de- 
pravity. That passion, anger and reschtwmt 
whieh they discover before they are weaned from 
their mother^ breasts, are fruits of this>depra? i- 
ty, and incontestiWe proofs of their moral fchar. 
acter. And it is out of the po*ver of patfeite,' *y 
the most faithful attention, to remove ties de- 
pravity, or renew their hearts j so that they vill 
hate sin, as sin, and love virtue or holiness, on 
account of its own intrinsic excellence. 

And here we observe, and we wteh to 'be un- 
derstood, that this depravity is removed; from 
the human heart, only by the renewing and sanc- 
tifying influence of the Spirit of God. W**n 
saved by the washing of regeneration and fmew- 
"fogof the Holy Ghost.* We w<*rid «qMn*' 
ever, be understood to suggest, that Ood w? er 
tKd renew the hearts of any children, or ■ Aathe 
never will, in consequence of the faithfulness # 
prayers of parents.f 

But, notwithstanding this depravity OHittstbc 
removed by parents, yet it is in their power to 
restrain it, and prevent hs breaking ^ut kito aw- 
ay destructive channels, and greatly restrict and 
limit its operations. Afid if they cannot give 
their children a relish for virtue as such, they 
Xnay impress fticm with an aversion to vioe,4sit 
appears in many hideous forms ; destruotive of 
jpeace, reputation, and thd harness of soeiety'f 

*Tiuoiii5, t Rforc of this afterwards. '""' 
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?jk$i prepossess them ia favour pf virtue ; ajs it 

appears in many amiable forms, calculated to 

y&vmvte the ^happiness of mankind. And they 

T «ft^ Bkewise Wiprcss them with some of the r#« 

- *toW pcmciptes of action, which ought to inftou 

eneem^n. 

It requires both wisdom and prudence, to *e* 
^Auoclliese sentiments to practice, in the religious 
*dacation of children * so as to prevent them, 
, ' ivom placing some dependence on their own obe- 
dience, or virtuous conduct, for justification, 
and to recommend them to the favour of God. 
::u There is a certain pride in human nature, dial 
; difcpbses even children, as well as youth and 
>gro Wn jBersons, to feel pleased .with themselves 
: when they do well, conduct laudably, or perform 
what |hey call virtuous actions. This they con. 
«der as giving tfoem a claim to due esteem, up. 
probation of applause of parents and their fellow 
: kmfctures. And their enjoying the esteem and 

• approbation of their parent and others, on this 
account, often leads them to apprehend, that on 

; the same *eeoufft, they have a claim to the ap* 
probation of Ood» their heavenly Father. And 
on this very .aeeouitt, the opinion which some 
r are disposed to form of themselves, often leads 
w^hem to the conclusion, that notwithstanding 
- >they have committed faults* yet in general they 

* iave .conducted virtuously ; that God cannot do 
otherwise tlian pass by their imperfections, look 

« ^•upontbem with complacency, and treat them as 
his favourites. If to such persons the doctrine 
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of regeneration, or the neW birth, is urged viat^l; 
the insufficiency of works to obtain justification^ 
it is not uncommon for them to turn away yte&\ 
disgust. It is too humiliating a doctrine *6r tW 
pridc of their hearts. This is a rock, on whifch 
many of the human race have been shipwreck* 
cd, to their eternal destruction, > ■ ■'•■- 

And it ia observable, that the chief part ' of 
this class of self-deceived persons, have been hfc 
a sense religiously educated. And it is evfclefttr 
that this error proceeded from a fault in the*x*a»~ 
ner of their education. 

Such persons appear to have no conception 
that they are- under obligation to do whatever i^ 
commanded ; and that those who do that, <te 
only their duty, and remain unprofitable ser- 
vants. That all this cannot recommend people 
to the favour of God, or make atonement for 
one offence, or clear them from the condpnma- 
tion of one of the many sins, that divine justice 
may have recorded against them. They appear 
to be totally ignorant of the plan of salvation ' 
through Christ, and even to impeach the wis- 
dom of that God, who saw fit toprpvide a Sav- 
iour for sinners* for this reason; no law could 
have been given, that could have given life. « ^. 

It is interesting that parents adopt such a 
mode of instructing children, as to prevent this 
unhappy mistake. And in order to this, It is. 
important that they be taught the true value of 
good works. Children should be taught that, 
obedience is but their reasonable, ^service* t%it 
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i^t^nsable duty. That ft is ne$e*tt*? for 
tl|eifr to be oNdienS, in order to prevent felling; 
t^er *p»deiiination. That when they neglect 
it r w<iou(>t perform it in* right manner, they 
in$«rthe^is|rteasiire of God. That thei* obej 
didoes, or good works, have not the ktast merit 
in them, to make atonement for these offences* 
or far *Jiy of their past sins. And parents 
sfeould teach them, that for ski God is. angiy ■, 
witiuthem, and has pronounced a curse upon 
them, and they will for ever beireckoned amongst 
bis enemies, unless they truly repent and mourn 
fcMhsir wickedness, exercise faith in the Ifc- 
d&et»or,and obtain mercy to pardon theix s\m 
thfoqgb Jesus Christ. They should teach then* 
that tiiir muvd^ must be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, that tkey wust be justified freely fcy GodV 
gr^e through the redemption there is inChrat, 
Ik* adopted into his family, ai*3 owned a* U* 
children in order to be finally happy. 

But, in order to instruct children euecessftdlyi 
nod kad ,*them to embflase- mneot ^entitaentfc 
respecting their own character, and the way of 
jHtlvatjon by Christ ; it is necessary to avoid a& 
those methods of instruction > which will lead to 
an opposite opinion. 

^ Tbe<ustomtliatsoefieparente have adopted 
ia impress their children, and induce the» ta 
conduct virtuously, appears to be, improper. 
They tetf the«i that God ;k>*es them when they 
^ obedient, and conduct well ; and that he is 
dfaptesaed, oi' angry with them, when they am 
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disobedient, or conduct viciously. This j&jgfet 
do, if children acted from right motives, whan 
they appear externally virtuous. Bat $#*$ 
their hearts are renewed by divide grace, it* i* 
doubted whether they act from right motives, - 
This mode of instruction is calculated to lead 
children to draw a balance between their gcied 
and bad conduct ; and keep them ignore®* of 
their own character, and the way of saivatipn* 
And they are led to" think, that God does satoo* 
respecting their conduct. For although he was 
angry with them yesterday, yet they have been 
obedient to-day > and conducted virtuously, and 
for this he must be pleased with them. So that 
this leads them to conclude, that their virtuous 
conduct to-day has appeased his anger towards 
them for their vicious conduct yesterday. And 
they are led to conclude, that "God deals with 
them, and is influenced by their virtuous and vi* 
cious conduct, as their parents are. They are 
never pleased and displeased at the same time. 
When they are pleased, they are in a sta&fr, o£ 
reconciliation, past faults are forgotten* And 
they are led to think this is the case with God* 
But parents should study to express, seriously 
and deliberately, their approbation of the con- 
duct and habits of their children, which are 
proper and deserve it ; whilst they should ex* 
press in the same manner, their disapprobation 
of that conduct and those habits which -are vi- 
cious. And by; this, and other measures, pa* 
rents r may teach their children, that, in the sjgb* 
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*fX5bd, their virtuous conduct to-day, will do 
nothing towards discharging- them from the de- 
merit of their vicious conduct yesterday, or last 
^eek. • Parents should be particularly attentive 
to adapt that mode of instruction, which is best 
fcafcuteted to lead children to a correct krrowl- 
e<!ge of their own character, and the way of sal- 
tation. ; 

r -If Christian parents had heretofore been faith- 
ful in this respect; we have reason to believe, 
that it would have prevented many stupid mor- 
tals, frdm dreaming of heaven and future felici- 
ty* ^ill they slept the sleep of death* and to their " 
astonishment, awoke in endless despair. 

• ] * • SECTION XII. 

Rejecting teaching children not to abuse their 
natural powers. 

•It is the duty of parents, to teach children the 
design and right use of their natural powers. 
Children should be taught, that their natural 
powers were given them, for interesting and 
itnportant purposes ; and that they are responsi- 
ble to parents, to society, and particularly to 
their Maker, for the use or improvement of 
them. 

. 7 They should be taught, that their feet were 
nat given theni to run to mischief, or to bear 
tbem in paths of wickedness. That when they 
ti&eghem in this manner, they abuse them. That 
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this was not the design that God had in view ki 
giving them feet. 

They should be taught, that the design of 
their Creator in giving them feet, was, that they 
might run in obedience to his, and their parents 1 
commands ; that they might go ta places of in- 
struction, and to places where they might either 
get some good themselves, or do good to oth- 
ers ; and that they might attend with conven- 
iency to the necessary business of life. They 
should be led to see, that it is a great privilege 
to have the use of feet ; and that it is a great ca- 
lamity to those who are born without feet, or 
have them so deformed, as to be deprived in a 
great measure of the use of them. 

And parents should teach their children, that 
their hands were never made to shed blood, or 
Itokt bribes, or to do any hurt, or mischief to 
themselves, or companions, or any of their fel- 
low creatures* That God designed they should 
be employed in lawful business and labour, and in 
useful purposes, as servants to the body and the 
mind. And as children are always under obli- 
gation to yield a cheerful obedience to the com- 
mands of parents, and their heavenly Father, 
they should be taught, to be ready with their 
hands to discharge that part of their duty assign- 
ed to their hands to do. 

And children should be taught not to abuse 
their eats, that they were never made to hear 
with pleasure the voice of distress, or the excla- 
mations of human woe. That they were not 



jm<lp to fc»ke delight in the language of .pr&fiutt- 

* %bn 9 or blasphemy, or of thoughtless, wanton 
^ ^nirth ;, or tp be pleased with discordant sounds, 
Nvtjich ^either give instruction, nor afford ratiop- 

^1 amusement. 

; t But they should be taught, that the ear tries 
wards. That it was given them for improve- 
ment, ahd should always be open and ready to 
^Jfieyr /instruction. That it should be always 
rq^ytoheW the vqicie of parents, the voice of 
f teachers, and particularly the voice of God. 
: AindT children should be taught, to be always 
^ ready ■ to hear die voice of distress ; to hear the 
^flUcfed an4 the poor when they cry. . 
^ jKirents are under obligations to teach their 
, children to niake a right use of their eyes, and 
^ iibrdbuse them. Children should be taught, 
1 |hat their eyes were never given them to see 
sljovys and exhibitions, and to rove abroad :: on 
v the objects around thens to gratify a vain and idle 
' ? $ncj,^ One great design which God had in giv- 
' Jjig children eyes, was that they might see the 
Objects before and about them, so as to be able 
to move t their feet and bodies with safety, 
^the business of the. eyes is, that of a watch- 

* )naari, ? to see and warn them of danger, andjhelp 
*them to guard against . it. And many a painful 

accident would have been avoided, if. people 
Jn theif youth had been taughj to make a proper 
^tise'of tneir £yes. 

\ 'Biit another design for which eyes were given 
' 4b thil<4fen lya.s^tQ attain instruction, a#d qijal-' 
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ify themselves for usefulness, by means of let- 
ters, or written language. And when attending 
to the rudiments of learning, children have great 
use for this organ. And they should be made 
(sensible of it, and taught that their proficiency 
is greatly depending upon a faithful use of it. 
And when attending to any employment they 
ought to be sensible, that to suffer their eyes to 
leave their business, and rove idly abroad, is 91 
criminal abuse of them. And it is interesting 
that children be assisted to establish a habit of 
commanding their eyes, fixing them on their 
business, and keeping them there.* 

But the alKwise Creator has given eyes to chil- 
dren, that they may be better qualified to content- 
J late him in his stupendous, astonishing works, 
t is to the eye, that the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handy work. 

" In reason's ear, they all rejoice, 
And utter forth their glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine. 
The hand that made us is divine." 

Children should be early taught, to contem- 
plate the wisdom, power and goodness, of their 
munificent Creator, as they are exhibited by the 
things which he has made. 

And it is highly important that parents teach 
children to make a right use of the faculty of 
speech, the mouth or tongue.' The faculty of 
speech is a noble, an interesting, and a desir- 

* Thh is partictflarly the. btastaeBS of School-Master* 
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able faculty. By means of this the benevolent 
pour the oil of consolation into the wounds of 
the distressed, dry up the tears of the afflicted, 
and remove the obstructions which impede the 
current of human felicity. And by means of the 
faculty of speech, using the tongue of slander 
barbed with envy, the malicious take pleasure 
in disappointing the most anxious hopes and ex- 
pectations ; in vailing the fairest and most 
desirable prospects ; and drying up the foun- 
tains of human happiness. On this account, 
the tongue is represented aa an unruly evil* full 
of deadly poison ; arid as a most ungovernable 
thing, fhe'se considerations suggest the im* 
parlance of beginning in season, to teach chil- 
dren the proper use of the tongue, or speech* 
To teach children the government of the tongue, 
when and what to speak, and when to be silent, 
is difficult as well as important. It is difficult, 
and requires constant attention? to establish suc& 
habits, as to lead them to govern their tongues, 
whilst in the presence of parents, and it is still 
more difficult, to establish such an authority over, 
and such habits in them, as will lead them tp 
govern their tongues whilst out of their presence. 
But it is interesting that children be taught, 
that their mouths or tongues, were never de- 
signed by their Creator, to blaspheme his name, 
or to profane his word or sacred things. That 
they were never made to curse, swear, lie, off 
defame and slander the reputation of others. 
That they were never made to curse father 
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mother, or any superior, inferior, or equal* 
And children should know that when people ust 
their tongues in this manner, they pervert and 
awfully abuse them, and incur the displeasure of 
that Being who has made them. 

Children should be taught, to speak respect- 
fully and reverentially of parents, of insructora, 
•f ministers, of rulers, and of superiors in gen* 
eral, but especially of God ; Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

And it is important, that parents teach their 
children to be silent, when it is proper for them. 
Thev should establish that authority over their 
children, that they could command a silence, and 

S reserve it at pleasure. Children, as soon as they 
egin to walk, and before, may be taught to 
Jceep a silence. 

It is rather surprising that parents have not 
more delicacy in % this respect, and that they are 
'so blind to the faults of their children. There 
are many families, at which if a stranger call, or 
.it have visiters, they are instantly surrounded 
with children ; gazing at them, or running 
round the room, dodging across before them, 
attending to their diversions with so much din, 
that conversation is interrupted every few min* 
\rtes. And when in the midst of a seja* 
tence, a child breaks in with something to say, 
with a loud voice, the speaker must stop, or 
raise his voice, or speak without being heard. 
And conversation is frequently taken out of the 
mouths of parents, by children*, and sometimes 
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« parent, and one or two children, are relating 
the same story at once* 

V This discovers a great want of delicacy, as 
well as sense of propriety, in parents. Some 
such parents discover the impropriety of such 
conduct, and will speak to their children ; but 
having never exercised any authority over them, 
or taken any pains to establish their habits, in- 
stead of making it better, they make it rather 
worse- Such parents do certainly abuse the 
authority with which God has vested them to 

Severn their families ; and they certainly abuse 
eir children. 

It cannot be expected, that they will know 
what is proper, or improper in their conduct, 
without being informed J and it is the indispen- 
sable duty of parents to teach them when it is 
proper to speak, and when not ; and to establish 
order and decorum in their families. Children 
should be helped to learn, that it is most proper 
for them to be seen, not heard ; and that they 
should speak when spoken to, especially whet) 
in the presence of strangers, or superiors. They 
should be impressed with the truth of a wise 
saying, that God has given them two ears, 
arid but one tongue, that they may hear much, 
and speak little. • . 

*3 
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SECTION XIII. 

Parents should establish a habit in their children, 
pf observing order, and a profound silence, in 
times of family and public worship. 

It is important that parents enjoin it upon their 
children, to observe a profound silence, and 
good order, when attending family or public 
worship. They ought to establish a habit erf k , 
not only in prayer- time, but when asking a bles- 
sing, and returning thanks, at meals* 

Some read the sciiptures and sing a psalm be* 
fore prayer. This is very desirable, and where 
it is done, it ought to be performed as an aet of 
religious worship, and attended to under that 
solemnity. All business should be laid by in 
the family, as much as in prayer time. 

The head of the family should take Ms seat, 
and call the attention of his family to worship. 
When they are collected, he ought to see that 
his children have nothing in their hands to amuse 
themselves in time of ^worship ; and see that all 
such things are laid by. They should then 
each one have his seat and place, down to tire 
child a year old. And they should be taught to 
observe silence, and not move from their places 
during the 'time of worship, cxtraordinaries ex- 
cepted. And in this, it is important that both 
farents be agreed, and be . co-workers together, 
mall children should not be suffered to be 
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noisy, or to rim about the room. And to pre- 
vent this, the mother ought to be particularly at- 
tentive to have her little ones placed close by 
her. A little attention, and prudent severity 
would soon establish these habits. 

When the family are seated, the head of it, 
impressed with the solemn consideration that 
God is a spirit, that he searches the; heart, and 
will not be mocked, should address his family* 
We are now uniting to worship God. We are 
bound to thank him for his goodness, for he is 
our preserver, he upholds us by his power, and 
supports us by his bounty. And we must look 
to him for the pardon of our sins through Christ, 
and for the continuance of his favours. But we 
must do it with sincerity, for he will not be 
mocked; he knows our hearts, and if we con- 
duct improperly, he will mark it against us, and 
will not hear our prayers. Children, be, still, not 
a> woid, keep your places. And the mother 
should subjoin, hear what your father says. 
They then proceed to worship. And if the fa- 
ther kneels* the whole family should kneel ; if 
he stands, they should stand- And the mother 
should prevent any disorder among her small 
children, if she can do it without making dis- 
turbance, or being too much disturbed. And 
ovary disorder should be noticed after prayers, 
and if nothing eke will do, the rod ought to pre- 
vent it in future. And the disorderly child, 
should be reminded of it, the next time they sdt 
down to worship. And parents should express 
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their disapprobation pointedly and with seri- 
ousness and solemnity, and as soon as children 
have understanding, they should impress them 
with these considerations, that it is offensive to 
that God whom they worship. And the im- 
pressions which are made on small children, 
when sitting down to worship, will be most like- 
ly to remain during the time of it, and most con- 
ducive to establish a habit* 

It is a criminal fault with some parents, to suf- 
fer their children to whisper, and amuse them- 
selves in time of prayer. And some parents 
suffer their children to run about the room and 
be noisy. And it. is evident that such children 
know no better. But parents should be sensible 
that that conduct may be innocent in * child, 
which may be criminal in a parent to indulge. 
Parents are the guide. Such children are with- 
out judgment ; and God has ordained that the 
judgment of parents should be exercised for 
them ; and has vested parents with authority to 
oblige children to submit to the dictates of -their 
judgment. And when children habitually devi- 
ate .from that propriety of conduct, which it is 
proper for them to observe, it is owing to the 
neglect of that authority with which God ha» 
vested parents to govern their families. 

If they were to feel and treat their children in 
such cases, in some measure as they do when 
they see them in imminent danger, or running 
into it, these improprieties would be prevented. 
If they were to feel, agreeable to thb expression^ 
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I will not have it so, or, it shall not be so, and 
act accordingly, using the rational means to pre- 
vent it, it would not be so. These irregularities 
would be prevented, and children would estab- 
lish' such habits, that with the constant watch- 
fulness of parents, they would conduct in a good 
measure decently. 

To attend to family worship, in the .manner 
which we have recommended, is well calculated 
td impress children with a reverence for God, 
and a respect and reverence for his worship, and 
a becoming solemnity under it. Every Chris- 
tian parent is bound by his profession, to make 
these: impressions on the minds of his children 
as early as possible. And calling a family to- 
gether, seating them, divesting children of their 
amusements, calling their attention solemnly tp 
the subject, asking them questions and lecturing 
them, are excellently calculated to make these 
impressions, 

. This would greatly contribute to establish the 
authority of parents ; and help children to iee, 
and feel the importance of conducting decently, 
and with solemnity, when attending the public 
worship of God. 

* Have we not reason to believe, that the 
devout Joshua adopted some such method in hfc 
family, when he reduced his pious resolution to 
practice, as for me and my house, we will serve 
ikthordt In our imagination, we can almost 
see the godly man, at the time of the morning 
and evening sacrifice, if not at nooi> ; calling im 
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family together ; disposing them in order i cal- 
ling their attqntion off from the concerns of the 
world, and fixing them on the great object of 
worship. He looks round upon them with so- 
licitude ; speaks of the goodness and mercy of 
God, and .of their indispensable obligation to 
love, serve and worship him, with all their 
hearts ; and repeats some of the divine com- 
mands. See how anxious he appears to be, to 
have every attention called up, to the solemn du- 
ty of prayer, and to have every heart unite with 
his heart, when he approaches the altar of his 
God* It was a privilege, in the enjoy mem of 
which he took an unspeakable delight, and he 
was anxious to have his posterity enjoy it, and 
be made partakers of its attendant blessings. 

Oh, that there were such an heart in parents* 
If Christian parents in general were to feel their 
obligations to their children, and would take 
such methods to instruct and impress them with 
serious tilings, we have reason to expect, that 
God would crown it with his blessing, and they 
would soon see the happy , fruits of it in their 
families. 

Some parents who profess religion, never pray 
in their families, apd say not a word about ns 
ligion or serious things, from week to week, and 
month to month. They show their faith by 
their profession, not by their works. Some pa- 
rents read in the scriptures, and pray in their 
families, but hardly ever say.any thing to their 
children j or make any remarks on what is 
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read, and pay very little attention to the order of 
their children during worship. And if the ques- 
tion should be asked, why such parents do not 
converse with their children and families, when 
they cail them together for prayers ; and strive 
to instruct them, and impress them with the sol- 
emnity of the exercise ; the answeY must be, 
they have tto disposition for it, or^ they have no 
heart to it* This is the fact, and it is truly a la- 
mentable fact. Such parents cannot think 
strange, if their children grow to manhood with- 
out much respect or reverence for God or his 
worship* 

It is a fact, that the Papists and Mahometans 
take more pains to inculcate their religion, and 
they are more solicitous to impress and grind 
their opinions on the minds of their children, 
than Christian parents in general are in our 
country. And under the influence of supersti- 
tion and bigotry, they do it more feelingly, and 
that renders them more successful. And judg- 
ing from practice in this respect^ an indifferent 
observer would be led immediately to conclude, 
that Papists and Mahometans are right, and that 
Christians in this country must be wrong. 

These are truly lamentable considerations. 
They deeply concern the Christian chmches in 
America! and call for humiliation and mourning. 
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SECTION XIV. 

Parents should divest themselves of every tiling 
which disqualifies them Jor the disc/targe of 
their duty, and should be particularly attentive 
to the manner in which they treat their chil- 
dren* 6fc . 

In order to govern, instruct and educate chil- 
dren rightly, it is necessary for parents to look 
into themselves, and study their own dispositions, 
passions, and habits. For so far as they are in- 
fluenced by wrong dispositions or passions in 
their management, they may have an unhappy 
influence on children. For it is observable, 
that the dispositions or passions of children, of- 
ten in some measure, correspond with the pre- 
dominant passions, or disposition of their parents. 
Let the peculiarity in the disposition or passions 
#of a parent be what it may, if it is constantly 
* expressed in the management of children, it will 
produce a disposition or passion, which will cor- 
respond with it. 

It is observable that those children that arc 
governed by an arbitrary, unfeeling disposition, 
and are treated with unreasonable severity, 
whose parents never participate much in their 
pleasures or pains, arc commonly harsh, unfeel- 
ing, and cruel in their dispositions. And those 
children that have been educated affectionately, 
to whom,, through childhood, parents were con- 
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stantly expressing, with much tenderness, their 
disapprobation of every thing in their conduct 
which appeared improper, or unfriendly, will 
have dispositions corresponding with the dispo- 
sition erf their parents. 

In cases whete the parents unite in their*di&> 
position any peculiar passion, which is constant- 
ly expressed in their conduct with their chil- 
dren, it will produce a passion corresponding 
to it. Where parents have a high opinion of 
children, and are very fond of them, and con- 
stantly express this opinion and fondness in their 
conduct, such children are commonly vain, affec- 
ted and self-important. 

It is observable, that in most of these cases, if 
not all, the conduct of parents leads their chil- 
dren to form opinions, which were, in some 
measure, the foiindatioq, and nourished those 
dispositions or passions* 

From these considerations, it appears necessa- 
ry that parents study to knoiv themselves ; strive 
to rectify the disorders, and regulate their own 
minds. They should, as much as possible, di- 
vest themselves of those peculiarities in their 
tempers, dispositions, passions and prejudices, 
which may be x attended with bad consequences 
in the management of children. 

A parent should never discipline or correct 
a child ih* anger. He should never do it from 
selfish, mercenary views. Parents cannot be 
justified for correcting their children, under th6 
predominant influence of any disorderly, or un- 

tr 
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lawful passion whatever. If children deserve 
chastisement, parents should not administer it 
under the influence of any wrong passion. If 
they do, it may in some measure defeat the ob- 
ject which they ought to have in view, in the di- 
cipline of children* Christian parents ought to 
study themselves, and be able to know, when 
they are angry or in a passion ; and when they 
find themselves so, they ought always to suspend 
correction. They should follow the example of 
the philosopher, who raised his cane but forbore, 
saying to his servant who had offended him, I 
would strike you, if I was not angry. Passion, 
or anger, commonly biasses the judgment, mag- 
nifies the faults of children, and often gives an 
^energy to the rod that parents are afterwards 
disposed to regret. Be masters of your anger, 
parents ; especially when administering correc- 
tion to those under your care. 

It is surprising to see the great variety of 
motives, by which parents are influenced, to ad- 
minister reproof and severity to children, aside 
.from what is right. In this respect* parents, you 
often act a most irrational part. " What a 
shame is it," says Dr. Witherspoon, " that if a 
child, through the inattention apd levity of youth, 
break a dish or a pane of a window, by which 
you may lose the value of a few pence, you 
should storm and rage at him with the utmost 
fury, or perhaps beat him with unmerciful Se- 
verity ; but if he tells a lie, or takes the name of 
Qod in vain, or quarrels with his neighbours. 
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he shall easily obtain pardon.; or perhaps, if he 
is reproved by others, you will justify him, and 
take his part." This shows that: such parents 
consider the fault of accidentally breaking a dish, 
or pane of glass, which cost six cents, a greater 
crime in children, than falsehood, malice, or re- 
venge. This is awfully misjudging. God 
sees not in this manner. And it is evident, that 
when any unlawful passion ^-predominant with 
parents, it will lead them to misjudge with res- 
pect to the conduct of children. They will 
consider inattention to business, or an awkward 
habit, a greater fault, and will treat their children 
with more severity for it, than they will for break- 
ing divine commands, profaning the sabbath, or 
slandering their neighbour. These are very 
great errors. And it becomes parents to correct 
these disorders in their own minds, that so dis- 
qualify them, to do justice to their children. 

A want of study and attention to the subject, 
often leads parents to err in estimating the 
faults of. children. A difference should always 
be made between wilfulness, or obstinacy, and 
those faults which proceed from carelessness, or 
forgetfulness. The last are faults which proceed 
from habits, which, if consistent, should be cor- 
rected, but not from a design to do wrong, as is 
the case in obstinacy. And circumstances may 
render it necessary for parents to make a differ- 
cnce in the notice which they take of the same 
fault. A child may be charged with a fault, 
which he never committed before, and which 
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there is not much .danger of his committing* a- 
gain. In this case, it is not necessary to take 
that notice of it,, that there would be, if he was 
likely to he exposed to the temptation of com- 
mitting it again and again ; and by that means 
contracting a dangerous habit. It is much 
more necessary for parents to correct with sever- 
ity, to establish their authority, and to correct 
bad habits, or pneaient them, than for any indi- 
vidual crime ; forrby doing so, they may pre- 
vent a great many crimes. Parents should be 
.sensible, that they are not required to adminis- 
ter justice, according to demerit, but the princi- 
pal object they ought to have in view, should be 
to prevent vice, arid to effect reformation. 

It ought to be the wisdom of parents* to, cor- 
rect, or prevent those habits in their children, 
which serve to make their commands disagree- 
able, or irksome ; andendeavour toestablish those 
that will render subordination and their doty, 
as pleasant and agreeable as possible. This 
ought to be an object with them at all times, 
and in all circumstances. But in these respects, 
parents often conduct irrationally and cruelly 
towards their children. 

For parents to indulge their children for a 
week, to contract habits and gratify them, and 
to cultivate passions and inclinations which ren- 
der obedience extremely difficult, almost impos- 
sible ; and the next week enforce their com- 
mands with, unfeeling severity ; and perhaps the 
week after relax their authority again ; is cer* 
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tamly acting very injudiciously ; it is cruelty. 
It is acting like the inhuman master, who, to 
afflict his servants, would keep them very deli- 
cately for a few days, to excite a taste for good 
things; and then keep them on the most un- 
pleasant, loathsome food, and so change from 
one of these extremes to the other. 

It has been observed, that parents ought not 
to require, or expect too much of their children* 
For a parent when he has company, or in time 
of prayer, or in public worship, to expect that 
his children will obey his commands, to sit still 
and conduct decently ; when he has not taught 
them subordination, to sit still, or govern their 
tongues, is expecting top much* His first ob- 
ject ought to be to establish these habits, and 
then he will have reason to expect his children 
will obey. To expect that a child will be spry 
on an errand,, or attentive to any. little business, 
about which he may be ordered, when he has 
contracted a strong habit of idleness and amuse- 
ment, is unreasonable. Let a parent first cor- 
rect these habits, and then he may expect to be 
obeyed* 

And for a parent* or school master, to expect 
and require children to be attentive to study, 
and strive to make proficiency, when they have 
no command over their own thoughts or mind, 
or are in habits of indolence, and excessive fond 
.of play, is unreasonable ; it ought not to be ex- 
pected. These habits ought to be corrected, 
v2 
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and good ones established, and then it may be 
expected and required. 

But it may be asked, is it wrong in such ca- 
ses to command ? Answer. Parents should be 
cautious in giving commands in such cases. If 
they give commands, and do not enforce them, 
they injure their authority, and injure their chil- 
dren. They should be careful to time their 
commands rightly, and give and enforce them, 
with a particular view to correct improper, and 
to establish good habits. This is a matter of 
which parents ought to feel the importance, for 
it is deeply interesting to children. 

The divine command to parents is, provoke 
not your children to wrath. But when parents 
or masters give commands, and enforce them 
unfeelingly, without any regard to the habits, 
passions, or inclinations of children or youth, 
and refuse to gratify any of their harmless de- 
sires, it often provokes them to wrath, and is at- 
tended with pernicious consequences. In cases, 
where parents and masters discover no interest 
in the happiness of children or servants, and 
harshly refuse them any reasonable indulgence, 
it commonly alienates their affections, and leads 
them to conclude that their parents and masters 
are enemies to their happiness. And when com- 
mands are rigidly enforced, without any regard 
to the habits, or inclinations of children or youth, 
they often require that degree of self-denial, to 
which it is difficult, and almost impossible for 
them to submit. This often provokes their an- 
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ger, and leads them to deny the* rectitude of 
these commands, and the justice of the punish- 
ment inflicted for the breach of them. Their 
hearts or wills rise in opposition, and in cases 
where the self-denial is too great, they disobey 
and risk the punishment. And amidst the con- 
tention there is in their own breasts, between the v 
influence of parental authority, and their own 
inclinations and passions, they lose all sense of 
right and wrong, and what is proper, or improp- 
er in their conduct. And when they obey, they 
do it out of necessity ; and take every opportu- 
nity to gratify their own inclinations and pas- 
sions in the pursuit of happiness. And the rigour 
with which they are treated, and the violence of 
their own inclinations, often. strip them of all 
sense, of shame, or delicacy, so that when they 
get out of the reach of restraint, they rush with 
impetuosity into vice. 

Many children have been ruined by this un- 
reasonable mode of treatment, who might other- 
wise have been respectable. Sons and daugh- 
ters have been reduced to a state of wretched- 
ness, and ruined, both with respect to soul and 
body. By the rigour, and imprudent treatment 
of parents, their homes have been rendered dis- 
agreeable. And iniluenced by that desire of 
happiness natural to man, and which leads them, 
when it cannot be found in one situation, to re- 
sort to another ; and having never been impres- 
sed with a sense of delicacy, or virtuous senti- 
ments, they yield to the force of inclination and 
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passion, and place themselves in the way of those 
temptations, that lead to the loss of reputation, 
and the ruin of both soul and body. 

Most of the irregularities in the the tempers 
and conduct of the blacks in our country, may 
be traced to this source. They are occasioned 
by the improper treatment they receive from 
their unfeeling masters. But these irregulari- 
ties are not common, where masters, in training 
up their young servants, manifest a regard to 
their happiness, gratify their harmless wishes, 
and exercise a rational authority over them. 
And there are instances in our country, in which 
that declaration of Solomon, is in a sense fulfil- 
led ; He that delicately bringeth up his servant 
from a child> shall have him become his son at the 
length.* 

And when we look round our country, we 
shall find but few instances of children coming 
to such a wretched end, where parents manifest- 
ed a suitable regard to their happiness ; cheer- 
fully granted them reasonable indulgence, and 
exercised a rational authority over them. But 
it is observable that these consequences follow, 
in a greater or less degree, in proportion as pa- 
rents run into these errors in the management 
of children. 

It would be no small advantage to parents to 
know, that the improper habits, passions and 
inclinations of children, are the principal obsta- 
cles in the way of their yielding a cheerful obe» 

♦Prov. xxix. 2t 
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dience to all their reasonable commands : that 
by stripping or divesting them of these, they 
would be in a good measure disarmed of their 
opposition to parental authority. Restraint will 
cease to be so, in a measure, where there is lit- 
tle desire or inclination to the contrary ; and 
habit will render that mode of conduct agreea- 
ble, that otherwise would not be so. 

Parents should be sensible, that the notions, 
or wrong opinions which children embrace, of- 
teh have influence on their dispositions, inclina- 
tions and conduct ; and that when they embrace 
such opinions, they should be rectified. If a 
child, for instance, imbibes a notion, that his pa- 
rents treat him unjustly, it may be injurious to 
his disposition, and have influence on his con- 
duct, and prevent the good effects* which their 
instructions, admonitions and corrections would 
otherwise have. To prevent, or remove sruch 
an opinion, parents should be steady and uni- 
form in their government. They should strive 
to convince children that they feel under indis- 
pensable obligations to do right, and particularly 
to do justice to them. " You cannot easily he* 
lieve," (say& the worthy author last quoted,) 
14 the weight that it gives to family authority ^ 
when it appears visibly to proceed from a sense 
of duty, and to be itself an act of obedience to 
God. This will produce coolness and compo- 
sure in the manner, it will direct and enable pa- 
rents to mix every expression of heart-felt ten* 
(Jcrness, with the most severe and needful re- 
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proofs. It will make it quite consistent to af- 
firm, that the rod itself is an evidence of love, 
and that it is true of every pious parent on earth, 
what is said of our father in heaven, whom the 
Lord ioveth lie chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he rece'weth"* 

It is the duty of parents to teach their children 
and youth, not to place too much confidence in 
their own judgments and opinions. The natu- 
ral boldness and forwardness of some children, 
lead them to this fault This self-confidence, 
and a want of subordination, make youth, not only 
enterprising, but often rash and inconsiderate ; 
dispose them rather to shun the counsel and ad- 
vice of age and experience, to form plans hasti- 
ly, with an aversion to having them known, and 
putting them in such a train, that they cannot be 
altered by the opinions of others. This is a rock 
on which yoijth have often been shipwrecked ; 
and parents should be attentive to warn them of 
their danger. 

These, and similar faults, often result from 
the stiffness of parents, which prevents them 
from entering familiarly into the affairs and con- 
cerns of their children, and appearing to be inter- 
ested in them ; or from that rigour, or stern- 
ness, which keeps children at too great a distance. 
These are not only imperfections, but real faults 
in parents, aud often attended with unhappy 
consequences. Children should be taught sub* 
ordination, and to know their place ; buttoef- 

Witherspoon's Let. p. 47, 
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feet this, it is not ijecessary to keep them at such 
a distance, or that parents should keep at such a 
distance from them* 

It would be a happy circumstance, if parents 
couid avoid these two extremes, and exercise 
such a prudent familiarity with their children, as 
to gain a knowledge of their concerns and pur- 
suits ; and appear interested in them. This 
would be a great advantage to youth ; it would 
lead them to place confidence in parents, and 
wish for their opinion and advice, in all their 
important matters. And if at any time the sub- 
ject should be delicate, and their modesty, diffi- 
dence, or filial reverence should prevent ; pa- 
rents should familiarly anticipate their wishes, 
put themselves in their way, and meet them 
with their advice ; and express it in the lan- 
guage of affection and sympathy. It is an un- 
happy circumstance, that parents are no more 
disposed to cultivate such a habit in themselves 
*nd their children, and that the prevailing cus- 
toms of youth are so opposed to it. 

By such a mode of treatment, parents would 
gain the affection and confidence of their chil- 
dren ; and would be able to point out their dan- 
ger, and direct them in their pursuits, in such a 
manner as would be calculated to secure their 
future reputation and happiness. It would be 
calculated to moderate the ardour and precipi- 
tance of youth, and lead them to sec the impro- 
priety and danger of forming any interesting 
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plan, or scheme, or pursuing any interesting ob- 
ject unknown to their parents. 

God has planted in the minds of children and 
youth, a desire for happiness ; and has constitu- 
ted them with appetites and passions, in the 
gratification of which, happiness in a' sense may 
be pursued. And it is his will, that these appe- 
tites be rationally gratified. And it is not die 
duty of parents, to eradicate these appetites and 
desires, but to regulate and restrain them ; to 
guard youth from being led into forbidden 
paths, and vicious courses, and dispose the;m to 
gratify their appetites and desires lawfully ; un- 
der the restrictions of virtue, and guided by 
rational principles of action. Parents must 
expect children and youth to act like them- 
selves, and be influenced by the passions, or de- 
sires natural to their age. And they ought, not 
only to allow and approbate, but even to aid and 
assist them, in the pursuit of lawful enjoyments, 
under the restrictions of expedience and reputa- 
tion. 

Further it may be observed, that parents 
ought to be particularly attentive, and take pains 
to teach their children the great art of governing 
themselves. They should be taught, and should 
be made to see and feel the importance of laying 
a rational restraint upon those appetites, incli- 
nations and passions, that are in danger of lead- 
ing them astray. To effect this, parents should 
frequently converse and reason with them, seri- 
ously and feelingly, on the subject ; and direct 
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their attention to consequences, and help them to 
a conviction, that, if misery does not attend a 
life of thoughtless mirth, it is sure to follow it ; 
and that pain and remorse attend a life of sensual 
gratification. And help them to see, that it is 
inconsistent with their obligations to themselves, 
to society, and particularly to their Creator, and 
highly offensive to him, to indulge themselves 
inordinately ; and that it is necessary for them 
to exercise a degree of self-denial, in order to 
avoid these evils, to escape danger, and, enjoy 
the blessings of life without remorse. And pa- 
rents ought to exercise that watchfulness that 
will enable them to foresee and prevent, and 
help their children and young people to foresee 
and avoid those circumstances, and particular, 
ly that society, which will expose them to temp- 
tation, and be in danger of exciting, cultivating 
and inflaming passions and inclinations, which it 
will be difficult for them to control \ and which 
will be in great danger of leading them astray. 

With lamentation we speak it, many lovely 
youth have been clothed with shame, and pa- 
rents overwhelmed with grief, in consequence 
of a want of prudence and ftresight in parents, 
to teach their children the art of self-government ; 
the importance of self-denial ; and to guard 
against circumstances that expose to temp- 
tation. 

It is observable, that when any passion for 
play or amusement rises high, and is suffered to 
operate strongly for any length of time, it is in 

w 
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danger of erasing serious impressions, and des- 
troying a balance in favour of serious things. 
The present enjoyment is apt to bias the minds 
of children in its favour, without regard to con- 
sequences. This is calculated to harden or 
alienate the heart, and dispose them to conduct 
rashly, without consideration. 

To remedy this evil, parents should strive, as 
much as possible, to make their children sensi- 
ble of the insufficiency of these amusements, or 
any earthly enjoyment whatever, to affoid 
them permanent happiness ; and the danger of 
resting satisfied in them. They should teach 
them, that they are made for more refined and 
exalted enjoyment ; and that their true felicity, 
is attained only in that channel, in vyhich God 
has promised to confer it upon his creatures ; 
which requires a life of virtue, and rational self- 
denial. And children, should be led to enter- 
tain such an opinion of the innocent amuse- 
ments, to which they may be permitted to at- 
tend, and acquire such a command of them- 
selves, as that they can desist, or break oft" from 
them, without much struggle with their feel- 
ings, whenever the voice of conscience, the voice 
of reason, the voice of parents or superiors, or 
even business call. And in cases where th^y 
acquire this self command, this control over 
their own inclinations and passions, they act the 
National part, give the reins to reason and judg- 
ment, and prevent a great m**ny evils. 

This art of self-government is an interesting 
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qualification, for young people to act for them- 
selves. Without this, they stand in need of the 
restraints of parents. But when they have ac- 
quired jcorrect religious and moral sentiments, 
and have a judgment of their own, in some 
measure matured, and are able to govern them- 
selves; it is no longer necessary for them to 
confide in the opinions of parents, to be guided 
by their judgments, or ruled by their authority. 

Fronva view of this subject, it appears, that 
the education of children is an arduous, import- 
ant matter. That it is one of the most interest- 
ing concerns, to which those who have the hon- 
our and happiness to be parents, are called to at- 
tend. That next to the glory of God, and the 
salvation of their own s6uls, parents ought to 
estimate the religious education of their chil- 
dren. That wealth or fame, or the good of 
their bodies, bears no proportion to their im- 
mortal interest ; that the acquisition of property 
or a name, or placing children in such respecta- 
ble circumstances in this world, bears little 
proportion to the importance of bringing them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

SECTION XV. 

More directions respecting the instruction of chil- 
dren. 

Education respects children as members of 
civil society, and as subjects of the government 
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of God. With respect to tivil society, the ob- 
ject of education is principally to enlarge the 
mind, and qualify children to transact the busi- 
ness in which they may engage, with propriety ; 
and be useful to themselves and others. 

As it respects the moral government of God, 
it is called religious education, and consists in 
helping children to just conceptions erf* God, and 
Jhis government ; and just notions of their rela- 
tion to him, to their parents, and others ; and 
their duty arising from these relations ; in 
teaching them their duty to themselves, their 
character by nature, and the way of salvation by 
Christ ; and in impressing them with the im- 
portance of discharging all these duties, in such 
a manner, as to secure their eternal felicity. 
This ought to be the primary object, and to 
this the education of children and youth in all its 
branches, ought to have more or less reference, 
and to be subordinate. 

But the same preparation, and the same in- 
structions are necessary in one case, that are in 
the other. The rudiments of learning, and par- 
ticularly learning to read, the enlargement and 
cultivation of the mind, are necessary ; both 
with regard to society, and the government of 
God. 

Some parents criminally neglect their chil- 
dren, in not giving them a common education. 
The poverty of some, we grant, renders this dif- 
ficult. But it is often owing to negligence, or 
to parsimony, or to low heathenish notions <af it. 
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l^se evils am too common, and it would be a 
great advantage to society, if they could be cor* 
reeled* 

But the necessity of giving children common 
school: education; is so universally seen and yn* 
der&tobd in this enlightened country, that we 
shall pass with saying but little on that part of 
the duty of parents. 

Some people are so awfully depraved, and con- 
tracted in their views, that they do not consider 
or treat their children as standing in any relation 
to a Creator, or as probationers for eternity, and 
educate them with reference only to society and s 
this world. They are, notwithstanding, ambi- 
tious to educate their children in such a manner, 
as to make them appear respectable, and give 
them a degree of popularity. Inconceivably great 
will be the fall of such parents and children, if 
God does not convince them of their error in 
time. " Fall they must, who learn from death 
alone, the dreadful secret, that they live for 
ever." 

In a religious point of view, parents are un- 
der obligation to educate their children in such 
a manner, as to qualify them to be useful to 
themselves and to society. And their obliga- 
tion to do this, is greater or less, in proportion 
to their abilities and advantages. It is their du- 
ty, so far as they are able, to qualify them for 
those callings, and place them in chose circum- 
stances, in which they may do the most good, 
• But with respect to instruction, it is the duty 
w2 
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of parents to teach their children what they ought 
to believe, and what they ought to do* And 
deeply impressed with the considerations, which 
have been exhibited, and possessed of the qual- 
ifications which have been described, parentis 
may proceed to instruct their children, wki 
hopes of success* 

By the time that children are capable of form- 
ing a conception of right and wrong ; and learn- 
ing the distinction between what is proper, and 
what is improper in their conduct ; between 
truth and falsehood ; parents should begin to 
store their memories with useful things. They 
may begin with short and easy questions. Who 
was the first man ? Adam. Who was the first 
woman? Eve. Who tempted Adam to sin i> 
Eve, Who tempted Eve ? The serpent. Who 
was the serpent ? Satan,* 

When the minds of children are, in a degree, 
enlarged, and their memories a little strengthen- 
ed, by learning some of these easy answers ; 
they may be taught some moral instructions, 
which respect their conduct, and will help them 
to a knowledge of their duty. And these should 
be taught them in a familiar manner, so that they 
will learn them by answering questions. Whom 
should children obey ? Children should obey 
their parents. Why should children obey pa- 

* 1st Lesson of the Minor Historical Catechism in the Evaoge* 
lical Primer. This is an excellent rablication. It is designed to 
aid parents and school masters in. the religious education of chil- 
dren* and we recommend it, as eminently calculated for tliat 
purpose^ 
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rents ? Because it is right, and God has com* 
manded it. Who is God ? God is that great 
being who has made us, he has made the sun, 
and he makes the trees and the grass grow. 
Whom do children offend, when they disobey 
parents? They offend parents. Whom besides 
parents, do they offend ? They offend God* 
Why do they offend God ? Because they break 
his command to children to obey parents. Re- 
ply, it must be very wicked then, for children to 
disobey parents, if it offends them, and offends 
God. What do children deserve when they 
disobey parents ? They deserve correction. 
Who should correct them ? Parents. God has 
made it the duty of father and mother to correct 
children when they disobey. This is an im- 
portant article* We have observed, that it gives 
great weight to parental authority, to have the 
exercise of it appear to children to proceed from 
a sense of duty, and to be an act of obedience to 
God. Parents should take every rational meth- 
od, at this period, and attend to these in* 
structions, to establish their authority. Say* 
my child, you have been disobedient. You say 
when you disobey, you deserve chastisement. 
And you say that father or mother must correct 
you ; for God has commanded them to do it. 
Now, I must correct you, or disobey God. Oh, 
how much better it would be for you, to love to 
be obedient, and to be a good child. 

Bt*t to proceed with the instruction* Parents^ 
may ask easy questions respecting the use of 
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their hands, feet, eyes, ears, and particularly re;, 
spectirig their tongue, that may help them con- 
siderably to a knowledge of their duty ; or what 
is proper and improper for them to-do. These 
questions may easily be collected from the sec- 
tion relative to the natural powers of children. 

And children should be made sensible that 
they have not judgment to know how they ought 
to conduct ; and that they ought to confide in the 
judgment and directions of parents respecting 
their conduct, and that God has made it their 
duty.* Parents may ask, Do you know* best 
how you ought to conduct ? No, we do not 
know best, we do not know how we ought to 
conduct, any farther than we have learned it 
from you. Who knows best how you ought to 
conduct ? Our father and mother know best, and 
God has enjoined it upon us to rely upon their 
judgments, and to follow their directions, re- 
specting our conduct. What is your rule of 
duty ?f Our parents' will, expressed in their in- 
structions and commands, forms our rule of du- 
ty ; and God has commanded us to conform to 
it. Children, obey your parents in all things ; 
for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord.% 

When children have learned the most of these 
interesting questions, and their minds begin to 
comprehend ; they may be taught some divine 
songs, which may serve to illustrate, and make 

* Collos. iii, ?0. f See Prop. % 3, 4. 

t This implies that parents should be submissive to the will of 
God. 
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their duty plain ; such as will help them to the 
knowledge of God, his character, government 
and omnipresence ; and such as will teach them 
their duty as children, to God, to parents, to 
themselves, and to others; and such as will 
give striking examples of virtue and vice. 
We recommend a little book of divine songs for 
children, published by Dr. J. "Watts, from which 
the following verses are taken. 

Song 13th. Obedience to parents* 

Let children that would fear the Lord, 

Hear what their teachers say ; 
With reverence meet their parent's word, 

And with delight obey. 

Have yen not heard what dreadful plague? 

Are threateneofby the Lord, 
To him that breaks his father's law, 

Or mocks his mother's word ? 

Sonc 3d. The all-seeing God. 

Almighty God ! thy piercing eye 

Strikes through the shades of night ; 
And our most secret actions lie 

Ail open to thy sight 

There's not a sin that we commit, 

Nor wicked word we say, 
But in thy dreadful book 'tis writ 

Against the judgment day ! 

Oh ! may I now for everfear 

T* indulge a sinful thought, 
Since the great God can see and bear, 

And writes down every fault 
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Song 7th. J gainst Lying. 

Oh! 'tis a lovely thing for youth 

To walk betimes in wisdom's way ; 
To fear a lie, to speak the truth, 

That we may trust to all they say. 

Then let me always watch my lips, 

Lest I be struck to death and hell ; 
Since God a book of reckoning keeps 

For every lie that children tell. ^ . 

Song 8th. Against quarrelling andjighting. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For thus they mostly do ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For 'tis their nature too. 

But, children, you should never let 

Such angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 

To tear each other's eyes. 

Song 9th. Love between Brothers and Sisters. 

Whatever brawlsdisturb die street, 

There should be peace at home ; 
Where sisters dwell, and brothers meet, 

Quarrels should never come. ' " - 

Birds in their little nests agree-; 

And 'tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 

Fallout, and chide, and light 

Song 10th. Against scoffing and calling names* 

Onr tongues were made to bless the Lord, 
And not speak ill of men ; % ■ . 

When others give a railing word, 
We must not rail again. 
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Great God, how terrib;e art thou 

To sinners e'er so young ! 
Grant me thy grace, and teach me how 

To tame and rule my tongue. 

MoralSong 4th. TheThief. 

Why should I deprive my neighbour 

Of his goods against his will i 
Hands were made for honest labour, 

Not to plunder or to steaL 

Theft will not be always hidden* 

Though we fancy none can spy : 
When we take a thing forbidden, 

God beholds it with his eye. 

Guard my heart, O God of heaven ! 

Lest I covet what's not mine ; 
Lest 1 steal what is not given, 

Guard my heart and hand from sin. 

1 The verses which we have here selected, as 
well as many others, are adapted to children and 
very proper for them to learn. They are a lit- 
tle summary of childrens 9 duty. And when 
they are learned, parents should help children to 
understand th^m, to See that they are practical 
things, that they point out their duty, and show 
what they ought to do. And they ought to 
enforce them, • as an expression of their own 
sentiments, and their own will, respecting their 
conduct. And when children do wrong, parents 
should require them to recite verses respecting 
their conduct, and help them to see tfyat they 
knew better. 
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And children that are three, four and five 
years old, should be required to repeat what 
they have learned often, or they will lose it. 
As often at least, as two or three times in a week. 
It will not be necessary to repeat so often when 
they are older. And it ought, by ho means, to 
be an irksome task to parents ; tney should at- 
tend to it with pleasure, it should be as their 
meat and their drink. When a father has leis- 
ure, or when he closes the business of the day, 
and sits down in his family with his little ones, 
the objects of -his daily care around him ; it 
ought to be an entertainment to him, to teach 
them these lessons, and hear them repeat what 
they have learned. And he ought to feel deeply 
interested, and converse with them in such a 
manner, as to impress their tender minds, and 
engage their hearts. The miser's heart is in 
his money, and he takes a supreme delight in re- 
viewing it. Much more reason have parents 
to place their hearts on their dear children, and 
to take delight in these good things, as a treas- 
ure ; when their children have them laid up in 
their memories ; and much more reason have 
they to take delight in reviewing, preserving, 
and increasing this treasure. 

And this ought to be a primary- object with 
mothers, and for this, their station and relation 
afford them peculiar advantages. 

" Man may for worth or glory rttam, 
Bat woman must be biess*a at home ; * 
To this should all her duties tend, 
This her great object and her end/* 
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- The inspired apostle, Paul enjoined it upon 
mothers, to love their children* to be discreet^ 
c/iaste 9 keepers at Iiome ; and to guide their 
house* It is their allotment to be with their chil- 
dren; and God has made it their more imme- 
diate concern, to nurse and nurture them through 
infancy and childhood. And he has constituted 
the female mind with that softness and # affec- 
tion, peculiarly calculated, especially wtien un- 
der the influences of -religion, to impress the 
young mind, in this period. And they ought to 
be impressed with the importance of discharg- 
ing their duty faithfully. Their doctrine (or in- 
struction) should drop as the ram> and their 
speech should distil us the dew. 

At this period children may, to advantage, , be 
tai^ght the commandments. And this should 
be done in such a manner, as to impress them 
with the solemn consideration, that they are the 
commandments of God,; that they ase to be ob- 
served by. all, old and young,, parents as well as 
children. And as their powers enlarge, they 
should be assisted to understand them* They 
shojuld be taught that the four first, more imme- 
diately respect our duty to God, and the rest 
our duty to men. And when they have com* 
mjjtted themto^iej^ory, <prpc$qd to teach, what 
is generally supposed tp be required and for- 
biddeabytth^m» 

After this, chUdre# maybe instructed more 
particularly into the doctrines exhibited in the 
sacred scrip^r*&,aud the more partitfidar duties 
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which are enjoined upon mankind. And to aid 
parents in the discharge of this important duty, 
a number of catechisms have been composed by 
men of different sentiments, containing what 
their authors considered a summary of those 
doctrines and duties. And notwithstanding 
these are the productions of men, and on that 
account do not claim divine authority ; yet we 
have reason to believe that some ot them con- 
tain the essential doctrines and duties of the 
Christian religion ; and that their errors respect 
those things which are not essential to salvation. 

From these systems; parents have liberty to 
select for themselves. But if they will not be 
suited with any of them, we have reason to sus- 
pect it is owing to that moral blindness, that aw- 
ful depravity of heart, for the consequences of 
which, they have reason to tremble. 

It cannot be expected that Christian parents, 
who appear to be candid, or profess to be so, 
will teach their children any particular sentiment, 
which they believe to be wrong, and to which 
they can by no means subscribe. But an arti- 
cle' that is generally believed and taught, a mod- 
est discerning parent will hot hesitate to teach 
his children, merely because he cannot see that 
it is true, whilst he cannot see that it is not so. 

But it is of the highest importance that man- 
kind embrace the truth, especially those doc- 
trines that are essential to salvation, and teach 
them to their children. ° 

The Westminster Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
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chism is the most approved, and the most used 
by those who believe in the doctrine of sovereign 
grace. " The shorter catechism has, I believe | 
(says a writer on this subject) been greatly bles- 
sed to the good of children. And I cannot biit 
think, it is a thing well- pleasing to the enemy of 
souls, to see the practice of questioning chil- 
dren out of it, so generally fallen into disuse. 
Ministers, parents and school- masters seem 
silently to have agreed to lay it aside. Oh, that 
they would all agree to revive it, and enter into 
the business with new vigour and persever- 
ance."* 

" The great design of catechising, is to com- 
municate and fix religious instruction in the 
minds of children. It is of great importance, 
therefore, . that you lead your children to under- 
stand, as far as they are capable, the true sense 
of what you teach them. To this end you 
should often attempt to explain it to them, in 
such a clear and familiar way, that their under- 
standings will grasp it. Grow not weary of this 
method. Perhaps they will need the same thing 
explained over to them many times- The neces- 
sity of this is held out to view in the 28th Chap. 
Isa. " Whom shall we teach knpwledge ? and 
whom shall we make to understand doctrine ? 
them that are weaned from the milk, and drawn 
from the breast. For precept must be upon 
precept, precept upon precept, line upon line> 

* Mr. Williston's Address to parents, Page 23, 24. 
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line upon line, here a little and there a little." 
If this scripture was spoken of the unteachable 
Jews ; yet it certainly has allusion to the method 
ef instructing children, by many and repeated 
precepts, and divers kinds of instruction. 
When your children are before you, let yottr 
doctrine drop as theram^ your speech distil as the 
dew ; as the small rain upon the tender herb, and 
es the showers upon the grass." 

Before children are able to read, they ccrmmk 
to memory only by hearing. And in order for 
them to make proficieney, they require great 
and persevering attention. That attentiorr they 
should hare. The God of heaven, who has 
committed children to the care of parents, de- 
mands it. The bodies of children ought nev- 
er to rob their souk. The concerns of time 
ought ahvavs to be in due subordination to the 
concerns o/ eternity. He that seeks to save Iris 
life shall lose it> said our blessed Saviour. Pa- 
rents should never suffer any care or solicitude 
for the bodies of thtfir children, or for their 
well-being, or reputation in this world ; to pre- 
vent their paying a rational attention to their re- 
ligious instruction, and the happiness of their 
souls. They ought, to pay particular attention 
to catechising their children once a week. And 
it should always be attended with solemnity. 
They should introduce it with some solemn ad- 
dress, and strive to impress their children with 
the consideration, that God will not hold those 
guiltless that take his name in vain. And the same 
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order should be observed, that is observed when 
attending to family- worship. And the least 
lightness, or vanity should be solemnly reprov- 
ed. As soon as children are able to read, they 
may have small lessons given them to learn, in 
the course of the week - r but their memories 
should not be too much burdened. And pains 
should be taken to engage their attention, and 
to make their task delightsome. 

And although the duty of religiously educa- 
ting children, belongs primarily to parents ; yet 
they have the privilege, and it is their duty to 
call in aid for their assistance. For this very 
purpose, Gpd has made it the duty of school 
masters ; and particularly of ministers ; and it 
. is a part of their charge to assist parents in cat- 
echising, and religiously educating their chil- 
dren. 

But a difference should always be made, be- 
tween religious instruction, and those instruc- 
tions which respect children only as members 
of civil society. And school-masters should al- 
ways require their pupils to attend to their cat- 
echism, to the bible, or to any religious instruc- 
tion ; impressed with the consideration that a 
holy, sin- hating God, requires a holy and rev- 
erend use of his name, titles, attributes, ordi- 
nances, word and works; that he will not suf- 
fer his name, his word, or sacred things, to be 
profaned ; and that he will not hold those guilt* 
less who do it. And when they catechise their 
x2 
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hools, they ought to do it under the solemnity 
a religious exercise. 

Such a method of instruction is calculated to 
lpress truth on the minds and consciences of 
lildren, and help them to right notions of its 
lemnity and importance. The great object of 
ligious instruction is sometimes almost lost, 
r the improper manner in which it is given. 
But catechetical instruction ought to be ac- 
impanied with remarks, and familiar explana- 
ry observations ; and children should be help- 
to understand what is important for them to 
lieve concerning God, and respecting man in 
> fallen state, and respecting the character and 
ices of the Mediator. And they should be 
!ped to understand, as far as possible how 
ners are made- partakers of the redemption 
-chased by Christ. That it is effected by the 
uences of the Holy Spirit, in their effectual 
ing. They should be assisted to understand 
it God is requiring of them in order to escape 
wrath and curse, due to them for sin. And 
ar as they are able, they should be helped to 
erstand what is meant by faith in Jesus 
ist, and repentance unto life. And as far 
leir little minds are capable of discernment, 
• parents and teachers should show them by 
examples, the influence which these in- 
lions ought to have on their conduct, 
le Minor Doctrinal Catechism in the Evan- 
al Primer, by adding the commandments, 
t serve as a substitute for the shorter cate- 
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chism ; but they will do much the best, to go 
together. The former will serve to explain ma- 
ny important doctrines of the latter ; and make 
them more plain, and easy for children to un- 
derstand. 

But when children have committed the cate- 
chism to memory, which those of common ca- 
pacity would do at an early period, with proper 
attention ; it would be a great advantage to teach 
them the scripture proofs. This we consider as 
an interesting branch of instruction. For whilst 
it strengthens the memory, and enlarges the 
mind ; it is peculiarly calculated to help them 
to understand the sacred scriptures. It is calcu- 
lated to give them a taste, and lead them to read 
and search into these treasures of divine wis- 
dom. 

These scripture proofs, together with the 
Minor Historical Catechism, in the Evangelical 
Primer, are excellently calculated to give chil- 
dren a knowledge of the word of God, to pre- 
pare them to hear sermons, and to qualify them 
to read and understand books, on practical and 
plain theological subjects. 

But parents should be particularly cautious, 
in the selection of books, for their children to 
read. " They may read books, which are not 
immediately upon religion, but none that are con- 
trary to it. If they are furnished with books of 
entertainment ; take care, that with the enter- 
tainment, there be no corrupt, pernicious sen- 
timents. These will eat as doth a canker. The 
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mind is by nature corrupt enough, without ad- 
ding corruption to it,"* There are many tracts 
extant, published by pious judicious men, for 
the amusement and instruction of children. 
These books are numerous, and contain a great 
variety of matter ; and are made so, with an 
intention that parents should have no plausible 
excuse, for putting such books into the hands 
of their children, or suffering them to read such 
books, as will do them hurt rather than good. 

The author last quoted, very judiciouly says, 
" Parents, you must make the religious educa- 
tion of your children, your main business. You 
must make their school-education a hand- maid 
to this. Let your leisure hours and vacant mo- 
ments be filled up some way spiritually^ to 
profit yourselves and your growing offspring. 
Attend to the spirit of that direction in the 6th 
Chapter of Deut. And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and slialt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house ■, and when 
thou ivalkest by the way, when thou /test down^ 
and when thou risest up. According to the 
marginal reading, thou shalt sharpen, whet, or 
grind your instructions upon your children, hav- 
ing reference to engagedness, and persevering 
diligence, in teaching in the house and by tlie 
way, when lying down and when rising up" 

" This may appear to you a great task — what 
if it is ? We are sent into the world to do a 

* Mr. WlUiston's Address to parents 
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great work, and like the benevolent Saviqur^ we 
should feel straitened till it be accomplished. 
And what more important and agreeable work 
canyon do, than train up your children for the 
kingdom of heaven?" 

" Like Christ, make a pleasure of your task : 
let it be your meat to do the will of God. I be- 
lieve the more you attend to this duty, (from a 
sense of duty) the more satisfaction you will 
take in it. Vary the way of instruction, to 
make it more pleasant to yourselves and your 
families. Sometimes read and explain, some- 
times catechise, and ask familiar questions, not 
only upon religion, but upon other important 
subjects, which eventually lead to religious im- 
provement." And don't fail to make remarks 
on the providence of God, and take notice of 
passing events. The consideration that the Lcrd 
reigns in the kingdom of providence ; that the 
great and the small events ; the prosperous and 
the adverse ; the astonishing, alarming, trying 
and affecting events, which take place before us ; 
are all guided by his infinite wisdom, and under 
bis control ; are peculiarly calculated to impress 
the minds of children and youth, with awe, 
with fear, and with reverence. These remarks, 
and all your instructions, should be accompa- 
nied with practical applications. And strive 
not only by your instructions and precepts, but 
by your whole lives, by your conversation, de- 
portment, example, and by your prayers ; to 
convince your children that religion is an abso- 
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htttly necessary thing ; that religion is a re 
spectable thing ; that religion is an amiable 
tiling ; that religion is a profitable thing ; and 
that religion is a delightful thing. That religion 
is the one thing needful. That without it, they 
mut>t inevitably perish ; that the possession of it 
will bear the /a up under the severest trials of life ; 
will support them in the conflict of death ; and 
will introduce them into mansions of endless 
glory and felicity ; where they will for ever en- 
oy the smiles of that God and Saviour, the 
i^ht of whose countenance is life, and whose 
loving -kindness is better than life. 

And sensible that Paul may plant, and Apol- 
los water, and that God can only give the in- 
crease ; parents, you ought to accompany your 
instructions, at all proper seasons, with solemn 
prayer to God, that he would add his blessing, 
and do that for your children which you cannot 
do ; renew their hearts and make them the sub- 
jects of his special grace. Your prayers, and 
pious examples, will add great weight to your 
authority, and give that energy to your instruc- 
tions which will recommend them to the judg- 
ments and consciences of your children. And 
when you teach your children to pray, teach 
them to pray as sinners, standing in absolute 
need of the pardoning mercy of God, through 
Jesus Christ. 

It is a matter highly important, that all the in- 
structions of parents should be accompanied 
with a steady, unshaken exercise of authority. 
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And in those cases, in which their instructions 
have respect to practice, they should lay their 
commands and enforce them steadily ; and make 
children sensible they must submit. But great 
pains ought to be taken, to make them sensible 
that they ought to obey out of sentiment, from 
a sense of duty ; that it is for their good, for 
their happiness. " Use your authority for God, 
and he will support it." It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that God will bless parental authority ai d 
the rod, "when exercised agreeably to his ap- 
pointment, or in conformity to his will. 

Parents are not called upon to exercise that 
severity in cases of stubborness, that was re- 
quired of the Jews. With that people this was 
the divine order ; " If a man have a stub- 
born and rebellious son, which will not obey 
the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have chasten- 
ed him, will not. hearken unto them : then 
shall his father and mother la\ hold on him, and 
bring him out unto the elders of his city, and 
unto the gate of his place : and they shall say 
unto the elders of hisxity, this our son is stub- 
born and rebellious, he will not obey our voice, 
&c. And all the men of his city shall stone 
him with stones, that he die : so shalt thou put 
evil away from among you, arid all Israel shall 
hear and fear."* Say, parents, do you not be- 
lieve they would chasten their son very severely, 
in order "to reform him, and supersede the ne- 

* Deut xxi. 18—21. 
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cessity of performing so trying a task ? What 
would be called extreme severity in these days, 
would fall greatly short of what, we have reason 
to believe, was exercised amongst that people. 

But there is another consideration, highly 
important in the religious education of children ; 
and that is, that parents take them, as much as is 
any way consistent, to the public worship of 
God, and establish proper habits respecting it. 
They should teach them to conduct decently, 
and to pay a suitable attention to what they hear. 
And as they are able to comprehend it, they 
should be taught the end and design of the wor- 
ship of God, and how they ought to attend to 
it, in order for that end to be answered by them. 
They should be taught, as soon as they are able, 
to remember where the text is, and what it is, 
and as much of the sermon as diey can* 

Dr. Watts observes, " I have known chil- 
dren, who from their early years have been con- 
stantly trained lip, and taught to remember a 
lew sentences of a sermon besides the text ; and 
by this means have grown up by degrees to know 
all the distinct parts and branches of a discourse, 
and in time to write down half a sermon after 
they came home, to their own consolation, and 
the improvement of friends : whereas those 
who have never been taught to use their memo- 
ries in their younger parts of life, iose every 
thing from their thoughts when it is passed off 
from their ears, and come home from noble and 
edifying discourses, pleased (it may be) with 
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the transient sound, and commending the 
preacher, but uninstructed, unimproved, with- 
©ut any growth in knowledge or piety."* 

SECTION XVI. 

Children should be taught the evidences^ for 
the divine authenticity of the sacred scriptures. 

By the time that children are well instructed 
in the things which have been recommended, 
they will be prepared to attend to the evidences 
of the divine authority of the holy scriptures. 

This is an important branch of instruction, 
and interesting to you, parents, as well as your 
children. A thorough knowledge of these evi- 
dences is necessary to qualify you to teach and 
explain them to their understandings. The 
want of this instruction has, in many instances, left 
the minds of youth a prey to thp false reasonings 
of those vile characters, who appear to have 
made a covenant with deaths and entered into an 
agreement with hell, to extirpate the Christian 
religion from the world. These abominable 
characters are in season with their instructions, 
putting' books into the hands of youth, to take 
the lead in their education. Christian parents, 
we recommend it to you to get the start of the 
devil, (as Mr. Flavel used to say) in the educa- 
tion of your children. , Sow your gardens so 
full of good seed, that there will be no vacant 

* Posthumous works, page 114* -< 
V 
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ground for the enemy t6 sow tares. . Make a 
business of it. Ft#l the weight and importance 
of these instructions yourselves. There is 
much depending upon the manner, in which 
you communicate them. If you do it in a cold, 
lifeless, indifferent manner, it is probable your 
children will feel so towards them. But if you 
consider and feel that they are interesting and 
important, and give them to your children un- 
der the*e impressions, they will be likely to con- 
sider and treat them as such. And in this man- 
ner, you will be most likely to gain the consent 
of their reason and judgment, and carry con- 
viction to their consciences. 

We recommend, that you require your chil- 
dren to commit the following answers to memo- 
ry. 

Quest. In what doth the Christian religion 
consist ? 

Am. The Christian religion, as k is exhib- 
ited hi the word of God, consists of facts and 
doctrines, each depending on the other, so that 
if the facts are true, the doctrines must be. 

How can you prove the truth of these doc- 
trines and matters of fact ? 

The truth of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, or the doctrines of Moses and of 
Christ, will be sufficiently evinced, if the mat- 
ters of fact recorded of them in the books of 
Moses and the New-Testament be true ; for 
their miracles, if true, do sufficiently prove-thc 
truth of what they delivered. 
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On what will die stress of the argument de- 
pend ? 

The stress of the argument will depend on 
proving the truth of these matters of fact ? 

How can you prove the truth of these mattery 
©ffaet? 

By First, laying down such rules as to matters 
of fact in general, that where they all meet, such 
matters of fact cannot be false. Then, Secondly, 
show that all these rules do meet the matters of 
fact of Moses and of Christ. 

What rules will you lay down to prove these 
matters of fact ? 

The rules are four : First, That the mat- 
ters of fact be such, that the outward senses of 
men, their eyes and ears may judge of them. 
Secondly, They must be done publicly in the 
face of the world. Thirdly, There must be 
some public monuments} kept in memory of 
them, and some outward actions or ceremonies 
performed. Fourthly, Such monuments, and 
such actions or observances, must have been 
instituted and commenced about the time the 
matters of fact were done. 

The two first of these rules make it impos- 
sible for any such matters of fact to be imposed 
upon men, at the time when such facts were said 
to be done ; for every man's eyes and senses 
would contradict it. 

Can you give an example to illustrate this ? 

.1 can. Suppose a man should publish in the 
city of New- York and assert, that last Septem- 
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her the plague raged in that city, that thousands 
of the inhabitants died of it, that he made an 
image of brass and set it up in Broadway, and 
•made proclamation, that every one that was af- 
fected with that disorder, that would go and 
look a( the image he had set up should be in- 
stantly healed, thjrt in consequence of his proc- 
lamation, thousands did look and were healed: 
it would be impossible to persuade the people 
in New- York to believe it was true* Their sen- 
ses would contradict it : every man, woman and 
child almost would be able to tell him, it was a 
notorious falsehood. No such imposition could 
possibly be put upon men, at the time when such 
public fact was said to be done. 

But will these rules apply to matters of fact 
recorded of Moses and Christ ? 

Yes, they will apply strictly. 

But will they not apply to matters of fact re- 
corded of impostors ? 

No, they will not in any case whatever. 

How do you apply these rules, to the matters 
of fact recorded of Moses ? 

It would have been impossible for Moses, to 
have persuaded six hundred thousand men to 
believe that he had brought them out of Egypt, 
through the Red sea, and fed them forty years, 
by miraculous manna, and other astonishing 
matters'of fact recorded in his books, if it had 
not been true that he did do it ; because every 
man's senses, who was then alive, would have 
contradicted it. So that here we apply the tw© 
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first rules. These matters of fact were such, 
as the outward senses of men could judge of 
them, and they took place publicly in sight of 
the world. 

But could not Moses have made that people 
receive his five books, as truth, if the facts had 
not been true ? 

No, for the same reason, it would have been 
impossible for him to have made that people re- 
ceive his five books, which contained a record 
of those matters of fact. 

Very well. But could not these books have 
been written some ages after Moses, and pub- 
lished in his name ? 

No, that was impossible ; for these reasons. ' 
They speak of themselves as delivered by Mo- 
ses ; they give directions how they were to be 
preserved in the ark ; and they contain, not only 
a relation of these matters of fact, but the 
standing municipal law and statutes of the na- 
tion of the Jews, binding upon judges and kings, 
as well as people* And it would have been ut- 
terly impossible, for any impostor to have witten 
these books some hundred years after, and made 
that people believe they were written by Moses, 
that a copy of them had ever been kept in the 
ark, and that they contained the standing law of 
the nation ; for every person, when he came to 
see, or hear of them, must have known that he 
never saw or heard of them before. 

What further demonstration have you of the 
troth of these fects? 

*2 
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To apply the third and fourth rules, there 
were not only public monuments kept in memo- 
ry of them, but some outward actions or cere- 
monies performed. And these monuments and 
these actions and observances, were instituted, 
and did take place at the time these matters of 
fact were done. 

What were these monuments, and these ac- 
tions or observances ? 

The books of Moses contained, not only the 
law of that people, but gave a historical account 
of their institution, and the practice of them 
from that time. The passover was kept in 
memory of the death of the first born in Egypt, 
and that the same day all the first born of Is- 
rael, both man and beast, were by a perpetual 
law dedicated to God, and all the Levites taken 
for all the first born children. Aaron's rod that 
budded was kept in the ark, in memory of the 
rebellion and wonderful destruction of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram, and the further confirma- 
tion of the priesthood to the tribe of Levi 
A pot of manna, and the brazen serpent were 
preserved for certain memorials. The feast of 
pentecost was kept in memory of the dreadful 
appearance of God on mount Horeb. 

Were there any solemn institutions, in mem- 
ory of their deliverance out of Egypt in general, 
which included all the particulars r 

Yes, there were the Sabbath, their daily sacri- 
fices and yearly expiation, their dew moons, and 
several feasts and fasts : so that there were year- 
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ly, monthly weekly and daily remembrances 
and recognitions of tjiese matters of fact. 

What other standing monument was there of 
the truth of these facts ? 

The books of Moses give an account of the 
consecration of a particular tribe, to be a stand- 
ing order of priests in their generations. 

But could not those books have been forged, 
in some future age after Moses, and received as 
true, notwithstanding they gave these accounts ? 

No, it was impossible to have persuaded that 
whole nation of men, that they had known and 
practised all these things, if they had not done 
it, or to have received these books as truth, 
which said they had practised these things, and 
. appealed to that practice for proof of it. With 
" -- * difficulty, might a man now form a con- 
stitution and a code of laws, totally different 
from those of the United States, and persuade 
the inhabitants of these States, that the consti- 
tution had been their established constitution 
since the peace, and that they had been uniform-' 
ly governed by those laws, since the declaration 
of independence. 

These rules apply then to the matters of fact 
recorded by Moses ? 

Yes, these matters of fact were, first, such 
as the outward senses, the eyes and ears of men 
might judge of, performed in the face of the 
world, and they had standing monuments and ob- 
servances of them, instituted at the time these 
facts took place. 
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But will these rules apply to the matters of 
.fact recorded in the New-Testament concerning 
Jesus Christ? 

They will strictly. His works and miracles 
are there said to be done in the sight of the 
world. He healed the sick, cured lepers, cast 
out devils, raised the dead, and miraculously 
fed multitudes, as publicly as it could be done. 
And several hundred persons could witness to 
his resurrection, for they saw him, and either 
conversed with him, or heard him converse, and 
had every evidence necessary to remove their 
doubts, that it was the identical person that was 
crucified, and buried in the tomb of Joseph. 
And three thousand were converted at one time, 
and five thousand at another, upon conviction 
of what they had seen and- heard. So that, to 
these facts, the two first rules apply. 

But will the third and fourth rules apply to 
these matters of fact ? 

They will, for baptism and the Lord's stipper 
were instituted as standing memorials of these 
facts. And they were not instituted in after 
ages, but at the very time when it was said these 
things were done. 

Are there any other memorials of these facts? 

There are. Christ himself did ordain apos- 
tles, and other teachers to administer these or- 
dinances. And these teachers, are as pilblic a 
matter of fact, as the priesthood among the 
Jews, And the gospels are as much a law to 
Christians, as the law was to the Jews. And 
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-as it was a part of the matters of fact recorded 
in the gospels, that such an order of men were 
appointed of Christ to Be ministers, and to con- 
tinue to the end of the world, if the gospel had 
been a forgery, no such order of ministers or 
ordinances could have existed at the time the 
forgery was done, and that would have given 
the gospels the lie, and demonstrated them as 
false. Therefore, it would have been utterly im- 
possible to have imposed upon mankind, by in- 
venting these things in after ages, and exhibit- 
ing them as having existed, and been practised 
ever since the matters of fact were said to have 
taken place. 

But will not those four rules apply to matters 
of fact recorded of Mahomet, and the heathen 
deities ? 

They will not. Mahomet did not pretend to 
work miracles, and the marvellous things rela- 
ted of him, the world are obliged to take entire- 
ly upon his own testimony. And the matters 
of fact recorded of the Heathen deities, all want 
the fourth mark or rule, for their .priests, feasts, 
games and public institutions in memory of them, 
were all instituted long after the' facts which they 
celebrate were said to be done. 

Will these four rules, or marks of truth, -ap- 
ply to any action that is fabulous ? 

They will not. And deists may be challen- 
ged to produce one false fact, which has all these 
four marks of truth. 
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Then these facts, which have all those four 
jnarks of truth, must be true ? 

Yes, the matters of fact recorded of Moses 
and Christ, having these four marks of truth, 
are as satisfactorily true, as if we had been eyt 
and ear witnesses to them. 

Then Moses and Christ must have been just 
what they pretended to be ? 

Yes, Moses must have been a good man, di- 
vinely instructed ; and Christ must have been a 
divine person, and all the doctrines which they 
taught must be true, and demand our fullest 
consent. 

Have you other evidences of the truth of 
Christianity? 

1 have. That ten or twelve illiterate fisher- 
men should form a design of converting the 
whole world, in the manner and under the circum- 
stances in which the apostles did, is incredible 
on any other principle, than that the facts they 
asserted, and the doctrines they taught, were 
true. And many of the facts recorded of Christ, 
were so incontestibly true, that they were ac- 
knowledged by many of the enemies of Christi- 
anity. Josephus, Tacitus, Lucian, Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian the apostate, acknowledged 
them* 

Have we any other evidence of the divine au- 
thenticity of the Christian religion, or the sacred 
scriptures ? 

We have the fulfilment of prophecy. The 
deists will not dispute that the book which we 
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3eall the Old Testament was in the hands of the 
Jews, long before Christ was in the world. And 
by comparing the prophecies of the Messiah, 
with the fulfilment of them in the person of Je- 
sus Christ, as to the time, place, and all the oth- 
er circumstances in his person, birth, life, death, 
burial, resurrection and ascension, we shall find 
incontestibie evidence of the truth of the scrip- 
tures, and of the divinity of Christ. Here is 
no possibility of deceit or imposture. Old 
prophecies, and all agreeing, could not have 
been contrived, to countenance a new cheat ; 
and nothing could be a cheat, that could fulfil 
them all. And the Jews, in their present dis- 
persed situation, are a standing monument of 
the fulfilment of prophecy, and of the divine 
authenticity of the sacred scriptures.* 

These evidences, when understood, remove 
every rational doubt respecting the truth of the 
divinity of the scriptures. And children should 
be encouraged to commit these answers to me- 
mory, it will help them to language to converse 
on the subject. 

* These evidences are principally taken from Leslie's §hqjt 
Method with Deists* 
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SECTION XVII. 

Respecting the improvement of time, and oppK 
tunities for giving instruction, andthemam^ 
ment of families* 

Our Saviour asks, what shall it profit a roan 
if he should gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul ? implying, that if a man 
was to gain the whole world, at the expense oi 
his soul, he would be a great loser ; and that 
when the soul is once lost, there is nothing that 
can be given in exchange for it. If P an j nts 
were rightly to estimate the souls of their dear 
offspring, and the value of a religious educa- 
tion, and were sensible of the solemn obliga* 1 ^ 5 
G')d has laid them under to bring up their chil- 
dren for him; we have reason to believe they 
would conduct differently from what most pa- 
rents do. They would see the importance o 
improving time", and the opportunities they have 
to instruct their families ; and would be sensi- 
ble of the necessity of giving precept w/f 
precept, precept upon precept^ line upon lint, W 
upon tine, here a little and there a little instt uC " 
tion. They would feel the force of that exn°j[" 
tation, in the morning sow thy seed, and w ™ 
evening withhold not thy hand. And the thiug 
which God has commanded, they would be de- 
posed to teach diligently to their children, * n 
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to talk of them when they sat in their house, or 
when they walked by the way, or were busy in 
the field. 

Mothers have a great advantage, when sitting 
in their house, and attending to the concerns of 
their family, to teach and impress the young 
and tender mind. And we query whether the 
excuses, which are often made by religious 
people, are sufficient to justify them for neglect- 
ing it. It is not uncommon for them to say, 
the perplexity of business, and the care and con- 
cerns of a family leave but little room for these 
things. They must provide for their own, and 
those of their own household, they are comand- 
cd to do that. It is true, parents ought by all 
means to be industrious, and to provide for their 
own, this is their duty ; and they ought like- 
wise to teach their children to be industrious. 
It was the observation of a Quaker to an idle 
woman, if thee does not find business for thy 
children, depend upon it the adversary will. Pa- 
rents are under obligation to -bring up their fam- 
ilies in habits of industry, and particularly to 
teach them economy and a knowledge of bu- 
siness, so far as that they will be able to superin- 
tend and manage their own necessary affairs with 
prudence. There are instances of persons be- 
longing to families in affluent circumstances, who 
have been neglected in this respect to their ruin. 

But people ought to be industrious from prop- 
er motives. For when they suffer a concern for 
the bodies, and temporal good of themselves 
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and their offspring, to supplant, or over-balance 
a concern for their spiritual good, they certainly 
err. The concerns of time are inferior to the 
concerns of eternity, and ought at ail times to 
be attended to in due subordination. 

But we ask, do not mothers in their families, 
attending to business with their children, ofttn 
suffer their thoughts to rove unrestrained, andto 
be occupied with uninteresting subjects ? Do 
they not often spend their lime in vain, uninter- 
esting conversation, in relating such an occur- 
rence, what happened at such a time, what be- 
fel such a person, or the conduct of such a par- 
ty, or concerning manners, dress, or fashions, 
&c. ? For such empty conversation they find leis- 
ure, notwithstanding the perplexity of business 
and their cares. " This conversation is, perhaps, 
carried on with one or two larger, whilst a num- 
ber of smaller children sitting round are amused 
with it, and seeing the pleasure which it affords, 
wish for the time X6 come when they can take a 
part in it. Such conversation is calculated to 
erase serious impressions from the minds 01 
children and youth, to awaken an idle curiosity, 
and to excite passions and inclinations, which 
not only prevent the influence of religion W' 
struction, but expose them to dangerous snares 
and temptations. 

Jf it should be asked, should these things 
never be made a subject of conversation m * 
family ? We answer, yes, at proper times, and 
with suitable views and impressions. A soothe 
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may converse with her children or daughters at 
proper times, and point out what is virtuous or 
vicious, decent or indecent in the conduct of 
others, what is polite and discovers good bree- 
ding, from the contrary, and express her appro* 
bation of what is commendable, and her disap- 
probation of what is improper, or vicious, in 
such a manner as to impress them. And by doing 
this, she may teach them useful lessons, and 
help them to understand what manner of con- 
duct would please her, and what not. 

But some may be disposed to say, we require 
our children to attend meeting on the Lord's 
day, and commonly catechise them on that day, 
and that is a full discharge of our duty ; we are 
not under obligation to be instructing them all 
the week. We consider such declarations as 
rather a draw-back upon a religious character. 
Religion is certainly an every-day business, it 
is a practical thing, and those who put it on du- 
ring the Sabbath, and put it off the rest part of 
the week, do it but little honour. 

There have been instances of mothers, who 
have made the religious education of their chil- 
dren of primary importance. Their minds and 
attention have been so much occupied with it, 
that they have made it a daily business. They 
strove to improve every opportunity to give in- 
struction, and particularly to help their children to 
reduce their instructions to practice. They were 
sensible of the importance of having their children 
cultivate habits of commanding their thoughts 
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and attention to study, and cultivating a taste 
..for reading and improvement. Although they 
would allow their children reasonable time for 
relaxation, exercise, or innocent amusement, 
yet, if they had not the privilege of a school 
and often when they had, these mothers, when 
sitting at their work, would have their children 
jound them, under their immediate inspection; 
an older one would be set to teach younger ones, 
one would be learning to read, another wouW be 
studying its catechism, and another would be 
reading the bible* Each one would have busi- 
ness assigned it, according to its improvement. 
And this they would do, even if it hindered 
their worldly business in a small measure, rat- 
er than have their children lose their time, 
idle, and contract bad habits. . And in cases 
where mothers have paid this attention a» ec ' 
tionately, to the education of their childreDi 1 ^ 
have scarcely ever failed of success. K ? 
had a very great influence upon their future dis- 
positions, habits and opinions. And if m ?. 
ers were to pay this attention to their fenui 1 
generally, the consequences would be very W^ 
py. And what is the difficulty in the w*r 
The want of a disposition, the want of a " e 
to it. This is truly an unhappy circumstai*' 
it is with regret we are compelled to declaim l • 
But if the question was put, why do )'° un 
every day attend to the instruction and trfl$ v f ' 
ment of your children, and strive to culti va 
their hearts and habits? must not this b* t] 
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answer, we have no heart to it. And we are led 
to believe, that the most effectual measure that 
can be taken, or which human prudence can dic- 
tate, to effect a reformation in the world, is for 
instructors, and for parents, and particularly for 
mothers to pay a more strict and affectionate at- 
tention to the education and habits of children 
and youth. And it is undoubtedly the duty of 
ministers and magistrates to encourage, assist 
and stimulate them to do it. And as the reli- 
gious education of children is a duty enjoined of 
God, in the discharge of it, we have reason to 
expect his blessing. 

And when fathers are going into the field with 
their young sons to labour, and whilst their 
hands are diligently employed in business, they 
have many advantages to instruct and impress, 
them with good things. They may teach them., 
the importance of improving their time, and 
of spending their strength rightly ; the advan- 
tages and importance of industry; and. the dis-> 
advantages, evils and temptations to which &: 
life of idleness is exposed. Tli^it , generally, thqc 
diligent hand maketh rich ; but idleness will clothe t 
men with rags. 

Christian parents should be careful to take { 
their religion into the field* or to their labour.; 
with them, and convince their sons, that their 
views are not confined to this world ; that they 
do not delve from contracted, mercenary princi- 
ples ; that they are not toiling merely to obtain 
that meat which perisheth, but to put themselves 
z 2 
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and families under the best possible advantages, 
to obtain that bread, which endures to life etw- 
naL 

They may convince their labourers, that since 
the fall, God has ordained that mankind in gen- 
eral should get their living by the sweat of the 
face. And that those, who are pinched with 
hunger, cold or nakedness, are not under the 
advantages to attend to the concerns of the soul 
and religion, that those are who are blessed with 
competency. That a state of extreme want of- 
ten exposes health, and when it is lost, such 
people nave not the means to restore and pre- 
serve it. That such a necessitous situation ex- 
poses to temptation, particularly to envy or to 
covctousness. That it is necessary to be indus- 
trious, not only to avoid those evils and the temp- 
tations to which the idle are exposed, but to 
obtain a competency for bodily wants, and place 
themselves under the best advantages, to attend 
to the things which belong to their everlasting 
peace. And that they have reason to expect 
that God will bless their honest industry to that 
end. And fathers may teach their sons, that, as 
God prospers them in this world, he is laying 
them tinder obligation by his bounties, to be 
bountiful to the poor, and necessitous, and to 
contribute liberally for the support of the Gps- 
pel. And they may teach them, that the un- 
righteous Mammon, or property, ought to b£ 
esteemed valuable only with reference to the 
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wants of the body, and as an assistant of the 
immortal soul, and the interests of religion. 

But there are some things respecting families, 
which deserve notice. 

It has been observed by people, and particu- 
larly by parents, who have brought up large 
families, and have exercised a degree of author- 
ity over them, that the dispositions and habits 
of their last children, differed from their first. 
This may be accounted for : several circum- 
stances evidently contribute to occasion this dif- 
ference. The observations which they had 
- previously/ 1 made respecting the mismanage- 
ment of parents, led them to be particularly at- 
tentive to their first, and they were pleased to 
see the happy fruits of their good government. 
But when their number increased, and the task 
grew more arduous, and demanded greater and 
more constant attention, they wanted patience, 
had not a spirit of perseverance, and instead of 
increasing their attention, the multiplied cares 
of their family led them rather to relax it. And 
the motive, which prompted them at first, ceas- 
ed in some measure to operate, and they were 
not so pleased with the beautiful effects of gov- 
ernment, they could not exercise that watchful- 
ness and care, that were necessary, suffered the 
faults of their children to pass unnoticed, or if 
noticed* it might have been done fretfully, and 
on that account have done as much hurt as 
good. 

But there is another important reason for this 
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difference. Children are prone to follow exam- 
ple. The first children in a family are nursed 
under the immediate inspection of parents, and 
principally by the mother, -and receive their im- 
pressions, and form their habits under their nur- 
ture without much influence from other examples. 
But the last children in a family are commonly 
nursed principally by the older ones. And it is 
evident that the conduct and examples of these 
older children do more, and have greater influ- 
ence to form their dispositions and habits, than 
the conduct and examples of parents. 

On this account, it is particularly necessary 
for parents, to regulate and give direction for 
the conduct of larger children towards smaller 
ones, when taking care of, or nursing them. We 
observed that children are prone to follow exam- 
ple. It is not uncommon for children eight, 
ten, twelve and fourteen years old, when young 
ones under their care conduct as they would not 
haVe them, to assume the same commanding 
authoritative tone, which they have seen their 
parents exercise in similar cases. This is total- 
ly wrong, and commonly has a pernicious in- 
fluence on the' dispositions and habits of small 
children. For, although they may know that 
they must submit to parental authority, yet they 
know nothing about submission to the assumed 
authority of older children, and it commonly 
serves to irritate their passions, and make them 
angry; and this increases their obstinacy, and 
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renders it more difficult for parents to govern 
them. 

The older, in general, ought not to be suffered 
to exercise the least authority over younger 
children, except it be under certain restrictions. 
If parents ever delegate their authority to older 
children, it should be done with caution, and 
younger children should know it. But without 
this, it ought to be forbidden, and considered as 
highly reprehensible in older children to exer* 
cise authority over smaller ones. All the govern* 
ment which they Qughtto exercise, ought to be 
of the persuasive kind. But to illustrate this 
by an example. Mr. and Mrs. Goodman* 
when they are about to leave their family, if on- 
ly for an afternoon, will call their children to- 
gether, and give them directions concerning 
their conduct, and charge them to do well. John, 
Thomas and Nancy, (younger children) see that 
you mind Eliza, (an older.) She knows how 
we wish to have you conduct, and if you do not 
do as she bids you, she must inform us of it* 
Eliza, see that you treat them kindly and affec- 
tionately. It is your duty to persuade them to 
do right, and if they will not be persuaded by 
you, tell them that you will inform us of it. 
And if they will not be persuaded by you, and 
conduct improperly, do not fail of informing 
against them when we come home. And see that 
you conduct well yourself, and set them a good 
example. Good afternoon, my dears, say the 
fond parents. Good afternoon, papa and mamma, 
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says each of the children, following them to the 
door. Kliza expresses her approbation of the 
good conduct of her young brothers and sis- 
ter, and with apparent pleasure commends them 
for it. And when they conduct improperly i she 
says, O now, do not do so, conduct prettily, I 
cannot be pleased with such conduct, and you 
know that it will displease papa and mamma, and 
you do not wish to displease them I hope. You 
know I shall have to ijiform them of it, if you 
conduct badly. 

Thus she manages them ; and this is agreea- 
ble to her instructions. And when the father 
and mother come home, she gives an account of 
the conduct of those committed to her care ; and 
particularly of that, which is commendable, and 
of that which deserves blame. And the atten- 
tion which they pay to her account, and the no- 
tice they take of it, treating their children ac- 
cording to their merit, or demerit, serves great- 
ly to establish their authority over them when 
absent from them. And older children should 
never be permitted to compromise matters with 
younger to hide their faults from parents : this 
is often attended with pernicious consequen- 
ces. 

By being thus particular in the management 
of children, and in regulating the conduct of 
larger- towards the smaller, parents would pre- 
vent a great many disorders which are often ex- 
perienced ia families. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

Observations respecting the influence of bad ex* 
am pies, with some directions to prevent it. 

The loose opinions, and vicious habits of un- 
governed children, and vile, wicked persons 
with whom children and youth often associate, 
have a very pernicious influence on their dispo- 
sitions, opinions and habits ; and it is from this 
source, that parents meet with much the great- 
est difficulty in the government and education of 
children. The fence which one parent is cre- 
ating round his garden, his neighbour, or some 
body is constantly pulling down. 

To prevent the influence of bad example, wis- 
dom, prudence and firmness are very necessary. 
And the first thing that we recommend to pre- 
vent this evil, is to restrain children and youth 
as much as possible from such society* It 
should be prevented in cases where it is not ne-* 
cessary. This should be done by reason, and 
by the exercise of authority. Point out the 
danger of such vicious practices and opinions. 
Represent them as odious in the sight of God, 
as something against which he has expressed 
his righteous displeasure in his law, and as de- 
structive to their immortal souls. Children 
should be taught that they ought to turn from 
such vile examples with abhorrence, and consid- 
er such wicked children and persons as enemies 
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to God, religion and their own souls, and be im- 
pressed with the importance of virtue. 

The importance of these directions would be 
immediately perceived, if parents were to trace 
the most of the bad habits and vices of their chil- 
dren to their sources. Habits of deception, ly- 
ing, profane swearing and sabbath-breaking ; 
arid passions for play, idle amusements, gaming, 
&c. &c. may all be traced to these sources. And 
those vile opinions, which youth often imbibe, 
unfavourable to religion, to a life of persevering 
industry, rational piety, and filial subordination 
and duty, may be traced to the same origin. 
The depraved opinions, and vicious habits of 
unrestrained children and youth, and wicked 
men, is like a gangrene in society, diffusing its 
deadly influence ; and children and youth are 
the most in danger of being contaminated by it. 
If these considerations are true, they ought to 
excite parents to constant watchfulness ; to be 
continually on their guard, to prevent their chil- 
dren from associating with vile, wicked persons. 

The second thing that we recommend as a 
preventive, or remedy for these evils, is for pa- 
rents to be particularly cautious what characters 
they engage in their service, or admit into their 
families, in this respect David set an example : 
He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
home ; he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my 
sight, was his language and his practice.* 

They ought to be particularly careful, tb 
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know to what characters they commit the edu~ 
cation of their children. It certainly is in the 
power of a moral, pious, able school-master, 
to do great good to those committed to his care 
and to society* Whilst he enlarges their minds, 
by instructing them into the rudiments of sci- 
ence, he has it in his power to restrain their in* 
clinations, curb their passions, correct their dis- 
positions, habits and opinions ; a matter indis- 
pensably necessary to the happiness of society. 
And he may, both by precept and example, di- 
rect his pupils to the paths of virtue, which are 
peace and lead to life, and go before them in the 
way. 

And it is in the power of a profane immoral 
school- master, a man of loose sentiments, and 
particularly an avowed enemy to religion r to do 
much hurt. Such characters are certainly ene- 
mies to the souls of children. They cherish 
the depravity of their hearts, strengthen the 
bands of spiritual death, and increase that mor- 
al darkness, which will be consummated in re- 
gions of eternal darkness. 

It was an observation of a godly man, that 
some parents educate their children, as though 
they were feed by the adversary to train them 
up for destruction. This observation appears 
to have been exemplified in the choice whichu 
some parents have made of characters to in- 
struct their children. Profane, immoral, intem- 
perate men; men of loose principles, infidels, 
and the open and avowed enemies of religion ; 
a a 
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have been employed as instructors of schools. 
And instead of teaching children the principles 
of religion and virtue, they have generally direc- 
ted them in the road that leads to eternal death, 
and led them on in the way. 

We have reason to believe, that the great en- 
emy of souls, who is going about as a roaring 
tion % seeking whom he may devour ,is highly pleas- 
ed to see such characters employed as instruc- 
tors of children and youth ; and that he consid- 
ers it highly calculated to advance his hellish 
purposes, and to promote the interest of his 
kingdom. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with the 
duty of Christian parents, than to commit their 
children to the care of such instructors. Peo- 
ple do not set a fox to guard their geese, or a 
wolf to keep their sheep, for they know the con- 
sequences. But more inconsistent do Christian 
parents conduct, who employ such men in their 
schools, for the consequences endanger the souls 
of their children. \ 

Parents ought to be particularly careful/ to 
examine the characters of those who offer to 
teach their schools ; and be sure not to employ 
an immoral man, or one who is an enemy to re- 
ligion. 

Again, parents ought to be particularly cau- 
tious what characters they employ in their ser- 
vice, whether in the field, or in the shop, or par- 
ticularly in the family. 

M You will find it extremely difficult to edti- 
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cate children properly, if the servants of the fam- 
ily, (or those in your employ) do not conspire in 
it ; and impossible, if they are inclined to hin- 
der it In such eases, the orders issued, or 
method laid down, will be neglected, where that 
is possible and safe ; where neglect is unsafe, 
they will be unsuccessfully or improperly execu- 
ted, and many times in the hearing of children^ 
they will be either laughed at, or complained 
of, and disapproved. The certain consequence 
of this is, that children will insensibly come to 
look upon the directions and cautions of their 
parents, as unnecessary or unreasonable re* 
straints. It *s a known and very common way 
for servants to insinuate themselves into the af- 
fections of children, by granting them such indul- 
gences as wduld be refused them by their pa- 
rents, as well as concealing the faults which 
ought to be punished by parents ; and they are 
often very successful in training them up to a 
most dangerous fidelity in keeping the secret." 
" Such is the evil to be. feared : let us now come 
to the remedy. The foundation, to be sure, is 
to be very nice and careful in the choice of ser- 
vants (or labourers). This is commonly thought 
to b$ an extremely difficult matter, and we read 
frequently in public papers the heaviest com- 
plaints of bad servants. I am, however, one of 
those who think the Emit is at least as often in 
the masters. Good servants may certainly be 
had, and do generally incline of themselves to be 
in good families ; and when they find that they 
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arc so, do often continue very long in the same, 
without desiring to remove. You ought, there* 
fore, to be exceedingly scrupulous, and not with- 
•out evident necessity to hire any person but who 
seems to be sober and pious." 

44 The next thing, after the choice of servants, 
(or labourers) is to make conscience of doing 
your duty to them, by example, instruction, 
admonition and prayer. Your fidelity to*thera 
will naturally produce in them fidelity to you and 
yours, and that upon the very best principles. 
It will excite in them a deep sense of gratitude, 
and at the same time fill them with sentiments of 
the highest and most unfeigned esteem."* 

Parents have reason to expect their children 
will be influenced by the loose opinions and im- 
moral practices of those persons with whom they 
are daily conversant. When persons with whom 
children associate, trifle with religion or sacred 
things, and profane the Sabbath in their pre- 
sence, and instead of approving and enforcing 
the instructions and commands of parents, 
disregard or trifle with them, and strive to induce 
children to do so too, and appear to be highly 
pleased when they do, it has a most pernicious 
influence on the minds of children. It has a di- 
rect tendency to erase serious impressions, to 
make them uneasy under restraint, to destroy 
parental authority, and disappoint the object of 
a religious education. % 

* Wkberepoon's Letters, page 18, 19, 2fc 
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This subject certainly demands the attention 
of Christian parents. Little do they regard re- 
ligious education, and the eternal interests of 
their children, when, for a little gain, they will 
employ a person in their service, who will be in 
danger of vitiating the morals of their children, v 
and frustrating the exertions which they may 
have made to impress them with principles and 
habits of viftue. 

It is surprising to see how people err in their 
estimation of things. . They will object against 
buying unruly oxen or horses, from an appre- 
hension that they will make their cattle or horses 
unruly. Such faults will injure the market of 
oxe» and horses. Farmers are anxious to pre- 
serve the orderly habits of their cattle. But it 
is of infinitely more consequence, that heads of 
families guard their children from the danger of 
vicious example, and strive to establish and pre* 
serve habits of virtue : that they impress them 
with a reverence for God, his word, and parents, 
and with-a sense of their duty to their Creator, 
to parents/to themselves and others* And how 
much more pointedly, ought Christian parents to 
refuse to hire, or admit*. 'into their service, or 
families, any: of those vile, immoral characters, 
who wi}l be likely to lead their children astray, 
or set them those e^amplcswhich will endanger 
their immortal souls. ; Can a man take fire in 
his bosom, and /lis clothes not be burnt ?* Can 
bnego upon hot coats^ ami his feet hot be burnt 2 

♦Trov. vi. 27, 28. - 

Aa 2 
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Many of the vices and immoral habits of the 
children of religious parents may be traced to 
these sources. If we were to inquire, why such 
boys ten, twelve, or fourteen years old, who had 
been very decent and orderly, contracted such 
loose, vicious habits, habits of swearing, playing 
on the Sabbath, and playing at church ? We 
should find this to be the reason. They had 
lately been permitted to associate with the boys 
of such a loose, immoral family, or their father 
had taken into his service a boy from such a fam- 
ily, who had taught them these vile habits by his 
example. 

If we were to inquire, why the youth in such 
a religious family, who had been civil and moral, 
had attended to the instructions of parents with 
a degree of cheerfulness, and to their restraints 
without much uneasiness, became in a short time 
averse to those instructions, uneasy under those 
restraints, grew loose in their morals, contracted 
habits of gaming, and formed opinions unfavour- 
able to morality, and parental government, and 
even secretly disputed the divinity, of the scrip* 
tures ? We should find this to be the cause of it. 
The father had employed a young man in his 
service of loose principles and. morals. This 
young man had never been subject to parental 
authority, he disputed the propriety of parents 
being strict with their children, and thought it a 
disgrace to young people to submit to it* He 
had contracted a strong passion for gaming, and 
privately kept his cards with him. He had em* 
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braced opinions unfavourable to morality and re- 
ligion, and disputed the divinity of the scriptures, 
and secretly kept books with him written against 
them. And the contaminating influence of this 
young man's example, opinions, and secret in- 
sinuations, effected this unhappy change in this 
family; ruined their morals and endangered 
their souls. 

If we were to inquire, why the daughters in a 
certain religious family* wfyohad submitted with 
a degree of cheerfulness to the orders and regu- 
lations of it, in a short time grew uneasy under 
its restraints, contracted loose sentiments, and 
a passion for balls, company and fashionable 
amusements? We should find it to bedwkig 
to the influence of new acquaintances, or the 
society into which they had been admitted. Or 
their parents had employed a mantua*maker, and 
she had for some time resided in the family. 
This young lady had read some, was vain of her 
good sense, and prejudiced in favour of the 1U 
cent io us doctrine of universal salvation. She was 
passionately fond of balls, and parties, and fash- 
ionable amusements* And so far as she could, 
without incurring the censure of parents, she was 
constantly conversing with the young ladies on 
these topics. She could not think there was the 
least harm in those things. She must think, she 
said,that parents did wrong in being so strict with 
their daughters; prohibiting them from learnings 
what she called polite accomplishments, and at* 
tending balls and parties of pleasure. . And aim 
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frequently and warmly expressed the "pleasure 
that was to be taken in these entertainments. If 
any thing was said by the young ladies about the 
immorality of these things, she would say, Oh, 
that cannot be : I do not believe that God ever 
planted these desires and inclinations in the 
hearts of young people, with an intention to 
damn them for the gratification of them. And 
her insinuations, opinions and examples, effect- 
ed the unhappy change that took place ki these 
daughters. 

It is not uncommon for the impressions made 
by the instructions and examples of religious 
parents, to be erased from the minds of youth, 
and they rush stupidly into vice, sons become 
profligate, daughters loose in their virtue and are 
clothed with shame ; by the influence of vile, 
unprincipled characters, whom parents have, im- 
prudently and incautiously, taken into their'ser- 
vice, and into the very bosom of their families; 
or, by suffering their sons and daughters to as- 
sociate with such characters. And these evil 
consequences will be experienced, in some mea- 
sure, in proportion as the society, in which youth 
are permitted to mingle, is unprincipled and im- 
moral. 

God's people ought to study the devices of 
Satan. This great deceiver has many such cha- 
racters in his service, by whom he is seducing 
the youth of our country* And it is peculiarly 
gratifying to his hellish disposition, to have them 
orm connections with religious families* or be 
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admitted into them ; for there his own kingdom 
is most in danger, and by getting this admit- 
tance into his enemies' strong hold, he can do 
the most mischief to religion and the kingdom 
of Christ. 

And the obligations that Christian patents are 
under to the great Redeemer, to the church of 
Christ, and to their children, lay them under in- 
dispensable obligations to guard against such 
danger. They ought to be particularly cautious 
whom they admit into their families, or employ 
in their service ; or with what characters they 
suffer their children to connect or associate. 

For the reasons which are here advanced, and 
other reasons which have been frequently bro't 
in objection, it is evidently inconsistent with that 
character which the friends of religion ought to 
support, to consent to, or allow their children 
to attend balls, or join parties of pleasure, where 
the entertainment consists principally in vain, 
thoughtless mirth. These entertainments are 
calculated to banish reflection, to erase serious 
impressions, to prejudice youth against a life of 
rational self-denial, and lead them to rest satisfi- 
ed in the empty enjoyments of a carnal mind. 
Besides this, it prepares their minds to be con- 
taminated by the loose sentiments and vicious 
examples to which they must of course be ex. 
posed, in such mixed companies in this degene* 
rate day. 

Parents are greatly deficient in instructing 
their children, and helping them to a knowk- 
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edge of their duty, but still more so, in impress- 
ing them with the importance of reducing their 
instructions to practice. Parents should be sen- 
sible that their instructions are practical, that 
they do children no good, otherwise than as they 
*arc engraven on their hearts, and practised in 
their lives. To teach children their catechism, 
the commandments of God, and a knowledge of 
their duty, are not so-difficult a matter ; but the 
greatest difficulty, and the most interesting, im- 
portant matter, is to induce them to obey these 
commands and discharge their duty. And on 
this account, God in his word has enjoined it 
upon parents to be daily and constantly pressing 
these things upon children. " Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up." " Pre- 
cept must be upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, line upon line." And pa- 
rents ought to be daity, and constantly pressing 
upon their children the importance of guarding 
against danger, and of watching against tempta- 
tion. When parents are going abroad, to leave 
children, they ought to counsel and caution them 
against danger ; and when children are going 
abroad, and especially when it is necessary for 
them to go 10 dangerous places, or into danger- 
ous company, they ought to be particular in 
cautioning and warning them of it. And they 
ought to help them to a clear distinction* be- 
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twcen what is proper or commendable in their 
own conduct, and in the conduct of others ; 
and what is improper or vicious. And parents 
ought to warn children of the danger to which 
they may be exposed from temptation, in every 
situation ; and press upon them the importance 
of guarding against the vile examples, and the 
delusive insinuations of the wicked. 

To these important duties, parents, you are 
particularly directed in some of the first chap- 
ters o{ proverbs. Using Solomon's words, in 
the language of affection and concern, you may 
daily press upon diem, and say, "My children, 
if sinners entice thee to sin, consent not*. 
Walk not in the way with them, refrain your 
feet from -their path. My dear children, enter 
not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it and pass away. My children, 
attend to my words, incline your ear to my say- 
ings. Let them not depan from thine eyes, 
keep them in the midst of thine heart Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life. Ponder the path of thy feet, and 
let all thy ways be established. Turn not to the 
right hand or to the left, remove thy foot from 
evil." 

11 My son, keep thy father's commandments, 
and forsake not the law of thy mother. Bind 
them continually upon thine heart, and tie them 
about thy neck* For the commandment is a 
lamp, and the law is light, and reproofs of in- 
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atructiou are the way of life ; to keep thee from 
the evil woman ; for the lips of a strange woman 
drop as an honey comb, and her mouth is smooth- 
er than oil. But her end is bitter as wormwood, 
sharp as a two-edged sword. Her feet go down 
to death, her steps take hold on hell. Lest thou 
shouldest ponder the path of life, her ways are 
moveable that thou canst not know them. .Hear 
me,now, therefore, O ye children, and depart not 
from the words of my mouth. Remove thy way 
far from her, and come not nigh the door of her 
house, lest thou give thy honour unto others, and 
thy years unto the cruel ; and thou mourn at 
the last when thy flesh and thy body are consum- 
ed, and say, how have I hated instruction, and 
my heart despised reproof ? and have not obey- 
ed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine 
ear to them that instructed me." 

* * My son, if thou wilt receive niy words, and 
hide my commandments with thee ; so that thou 
incline thine ear unto wisdom ; and apply thine 
heart to understanding : yea if thou criest 
after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for un- 
derstanding : if thou seekeat her as silver, 
and scarchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord; 
and find the knowledge of God. My son, "for- 
get not my law ; but let thine heart keep, my 
commandments ; for length of days, and long life, 
and peace shall they' add unto thee. Let not 
mercy and truth forsake thee : bind them about 
thy neck, and write them upon the table of thine 
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heart. So shalt thou find favour in the sight of 
God and man." 

44 Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lean not to thine own understanding. In all thjr 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths. Be not wise in thine own eyes ; fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil. Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. For the merchandize of it is 
better than the merchandize of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. She is more pre- 
cious than rubies ; and all the things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto her. Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour. Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and all her paths are peace. She is a 
tree of life to them that lay hold upon her ; and 
happy is every one that retaineth her. 

44 Hear, O ye children, the instruction of thy 
father; and attend to know and understand. 
Let thine heart retain my words, keep my com- 
mandments and live. GeL wisdom, get under- 
standing, forget it not; neither decline from the 
words of my mouth. Forsake her not, and 
she shall preservethee, love her, and she shall 
keep thee. Wisdom is the principal thing, there- 
fore get wisdom, and with all thy getting get 
understanding* Exalt her, and she shall pomote 
thee, yea, she shall. bring thee to honour when thou 
dost embrace hex'. Hear, O my children v and 
receive my sayings ; and. the years of thy life 
shall be many. I have taught you in the way of 
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wisdom : I have, led you in right paths. Take 
fast hold of instruction, let her not go ; keep 
her, for she is your life." 



CHAPTER IV. 
SECTION I. 

The divine establishment respecting Adam and 
his posterity. 

" WHEN God created man, he entered into a 
covenant of life with him, upon condition of 
perfect obedience, forbidding him to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil upon pain 
of death." At this period, man bore the moral 
image of God. He had a spiritual or divine 
life, and enjoyed 'some 'communion with his Ma- 
ker. This spiritual life, and the moral inno- 
cency accompanying it, was represented by 
their being naked, the man and his wife, arid not 
being ashamed. And these things constituted 
him a holy, moral character. This character, 
the covenant into which he entered, bound him 
to support. And if he had fulfilled the condi- 
tions of that Covenant, he would undoubtedly 
have preserved ttoat character. And the divine 
establishment was such, that if he had preserved 
that character, by performing the conditions of 
the covenant, he would have transmitted it to his 
posterity. 
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• And it appears that the same divine establish- 
ment, which rendered it reasonable and just for 
Adam to transmit a holy character to his poster- 
ity, in consequence of his supporting it ; ren- 
dered it reasonable and just that he should traps- 
mit the character he sustained whether holy or 
sinfuL* And it is a lamentable fact, and evident 
from scripture testimony, thfct when Adam 
broke the covenant made with him, and lost his 
holy character, and became sinful and depraved, 
he transmitted thdt sinful, depraved character to 
posterity. By one marts (Adam's) disobedience 
many xvere wme miners J( 

This we conceive, to be the divine establish- 
ment with Adam, with regard to his posterity. 
And agreeable to the representations given of 
this subject, in* the preceding chapters of this 
essay, this divine establishment was rendered 
necessary, by that divine constitution which de- 
termined the manner and cirqurastunccs in 
which the posterity of Adam should eome into 
existence* It was necessary, on tfiis account,- 
that Adam should act as a public head or repre- 
sentative of his posterky* 

If the all- wise Creator had seen fit to have 
brought the subjects* of his government into ex-* 
istence, who 'he designed .should inhabit this 

* This* we conceive to l?c true, whether we consider Adam's 
jttirt, as realty imputed to hie posterity ; or whether we consider 
liis posterity, asDecpmmg actual sinners by his tin ; or wfeyther 
we consider him, as transmitting a depraved moral taste to his 
posterity, which id the source of sinful actions, 
t Hoo^ v. 19. 
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world, in the same manner in which he did Ad- 
am, or as we have reason to believe he did tbe 
angels, with their rational powers in a state of 
maturity ; it: is a query whether it would have 
b<en reasonable or just, for him to have set up 
one as a public head, or representative to act 
for the rcsu E ich one would have been capable 
of acting for himself, only giving him the neces- 
sary knowledge, and of that one would have 
been as susceptible as another ; each one must 
(it is probable) have derived it by inspiration. 
But the manner and circumstances, in which 
the posterity of Adam came into existence, were 
such, that he was much better qualified to act 
for them, than thfcy were to act for themseh-es. 
If the propositions, which we laid down in chap- 
ter second, are true, and' the remarks on them 
are just, it is evident that Adam was better qual- 
ified to act for his children than they were to act 
for themselves. 

And as by the divine constitution, children 
,were brought into existence in the manner, and 
under the circumstances in which they were ; 
and the relation between parents and children 
was, fixed ; it was rendered necessary that God 
should appoint that the judgment of parents 
should be exercised for their children, and sup- 
ply the deficiency of a judgment in them* and 
their will expressed, should form a rule of duty 
ior them, during their minority. 

This may help us to see the reasonableness 
and justice of that divine establishment which 
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made our first parent a public head, or represen- 
tative to act for his unborn posterity. For if his 
children had had an existence, they would have 
been no better off during the period they were 
to be governed by his will, and guided by his 
judgment. For whetvthe parent's judgment and 
will turned out of the! path of rectitude, and 
broke the divine xovenant, they must have 
carried all under their control along with them* 

If it should be asked, could not God have in- 
spired children with that knowledge, necessary 
to their acting independently of their parents* 
judgment and will, and secured their moral rec- 
titude if their parents had fallen ? To this we an- 
swer, we do not pretend to say what God could, 
or could not have done relative to children. 
We say what we think he has done. 

We apprehend that Adam and angels were 
brought into existence with their powers matu- 
red ; and on that account, we conceive it was 
necessary thatGod should communicate to them 
by inspiration, that knowledge of their obliga- 
tions and cRity necessary for each one jo be im- 
mediately responsible to his Maker, independent- 
ly of others. But this was not the case with 
children. They came into existence in a very 
different manner, and under very different cir- 
cumstances. AYid it is rational to suppose, that 
this difference would render a different estab- 
lishment necessary. Children come into the 
world without knowledge, and with their ration- 
al powers in an immature state. And they 
B b 2 
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do not derive this knowledge necessary to* thei* 
acting for themselves, independently of their 
parents, by inspiration, nor by intuition* nor is 
it innate. But God ordained that they should 
attain k by slow degrees, under the nurture of 
parents, whose will they are divinely command- 
ed to obey, and on whose judgment and opin- 
ions it is necessary for them to rely. And from 
these circumstances it appears, that children are 
not responsible to their Maker immediately, but 
by a proxy, their parents acting as God's repre- 
sentatives, or in God's stead.* 

According to this divine establishment, pa- 
rents were to derive their rule of duty romG ofy 
and children (during their dependent state) were 
to'derive their rule of duty from parents. The 
will of God, expressed in his instructions and 
commands, formed a rule of duty for parents ; 
and the will of parents, expressed in their in- 
structions and commands, in conformity to the 
will of God, was to form a rule of duty for chit 
dren.* And it is observable, that a}l the devia- 
tions of the will of parents, expressed in their 
instructions and commands, from a perfect conk 
formity to the will of God, are the fruits of hit* 
-nan depravity, and attended with their unhappy 
• consequences to children. 

According to this divine establishment, if -out 
first parents had not broken covenant with God, 
they would have transmitted their moral charac- 

5 Sec Remarks under Prop* 5. and & Page 81, 84..- 
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tcr to their, children. Parents would have un- 
derstood their duty ; and so far (certainly) as 
their wills expressed, had formed a rule of duty 
for children, that rule of duty would have been 
agreeable to the will of God. And as children 
Would have had no moral depravity, they would 
have had no disinclination to receive the instruc- 
tions of parents, or to submit to their commands* 
but would have grown to manhood manifesting 
a cordial submission to parents, and conformity 
to their rule of duty,* Of this the child Jesus 
was an eminent example. 

But when our first parents broke covenant 
with God, they lost that spiritual life by which 
they had communion with their Maker, they lost 
that innocent, holy, moral character, which they 
had sustained, and contracted a depraved, sinful 
character, and fell under the awful curse of God. 
We are tatight this by the conversation that 
passed between Adam and his Maker, imme- 
diately after ttje fall. " I was afraid, because I 
was naked ; and 1 hid myself. And God said, 
who told thee that thou wa>t na£ed ? hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee 
that thou shouldest not eat V y 

This depraved, sinful character Adam trans- 
mitted to his posterity. This the apostle clearly 
asserts in the fifth of Romans. " By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sip. 
Through the offence of o#e many be dead. By 

♦Set Remarks, Page 87. 
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the offence of one, judgment came upon all mea 
to condemnation. By one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners."* And the evidence 
that comes within our observation proves the 
truth of the divineBeclaration that children are 
shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin, that tliey 
ore estranged from the womb, that they go astray 
as soon as they be born % speaking lies. And the 
assembly of divines' catechism says, "the cov- 
enant being made with Adam, not only for him- 
self but for his posterity, all mankind descend- 
ing from him by ordinary generation, sinned in 
him, and fell With him in his first transgression.*' 
And again, " all mankind by the fall lost commu- 
nion with God, and are under his wrath and 
curse." 

That divine establishment, by which Adam 
transmitted his moral, character to his children, 
God did, in effect, make with all parents. So 
that, when Adam had contracted a sinful charac- 
ter, he transmitted that character Jo his children; 
and the fountain becoming corrupt, has polluted 
all the streams.. His children transmitted it to 
their children* aid their children to theirs, and so 
it has been transmitted from parents to children 
.down to the present generation. 

But, it must be observed, that this establish- 
ment connected his posterity so with him, th^t 
.the first sinful act of Adam determined and fixed 
his moral character, and. the moral character of 
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his whole posterity, to be sinful. By one marts 
disobedience^ many were made sinners. But not- 
withstanding the first act of sin in Adam settled 
a depraved sinful character upon his posterity, 
yet it may be noticed, that it did nothing to- 
wards determining the extent of the out-break- 
ings or overflowings of this depravity in actual 
transgressions. But it must be observed, that the 
extent of the out-breakings or overflowing* of 
this depravity, were determined by a course of 
vicious parental instruction and example, and 
generally was in proportion to it. 

The divine constitution had cast children tfpr 
on the care of parents, very susceptible of habits 
and impressions, and with a strong propensity to 
follow example. And the divine establishment 
had given parents great command or authority 
over the minds- of children. And if they had 
used this influence rightly t according to the ori- 
ginal intention .of it, it would have been of infi- 
nite service to mankind, we should have had 
comparatively a happy world. But when this 
commancj, or authority was perverted, and exer*- 
cised under the influence of human depravity, 
its consequences were infinitely deplorable. And 
when this command, or influence or parents come 
to be perverted, that which was originally de- 
signed for good, became a curse to mankind. 
This -will appear, if we trace the consequences.. 

Notwithstanding this depravity was total, yet 
for some of the first generations after Adam, it 
operated under certain restraints, such as pf 
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reason, conscience, or fear. But when parents, 
under the influence of this depravity, governed 
or instructed their children wickedly, and ** 
them vicious examples, it turned them into* tbc 
paths of sin and vice, and the depravity: of their 
own hearts accelerated them on ip it, so that 
they exceeded their fathers in wickedness* And 
these children had the same influence upon their 
children. As parents acted less under the inSu- 
ence of these restraints, they ceased by degrees 
.to lay them upon their children* so that every 
succeeding generation grew more vicious, and 
acted less under the influence of these restraints, 
until a generation arose that was fiot influenced 
in the least by them, and the earth was filled with 
violence. This appears to be . implied in that 
declaration of Jehovah, aU Jlesh had corrupted 
/lis ways upon the earth. That was by a gradual 
increase in vice and wickedness* 

And here it is observable, that parents not on- 
ly transmit their moral character to their chil- 
dren, but by their conduct towards them, and 
examples, in a great measure determine the. de- 
grees, or extent of the overflowings or out- 
breakings of this depravity in actual* transgres- 
sion. And the divine constitution lihd estab- 
lishment had rendered this connection so sure* 
that with respect to .the old world, there was no 
probability of a reformation. And nothing but 
a miraculous* divine interposition would have ef- 
fected one. If it had continued ten generations 
longer before the fl^Oi^ each g^«Fa,tion would 
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have continued corrupt, and the earth would 
have continued full of violence. 

And it was on this account, we have reason 
to believe, that the purposes of God, in placing 
mah'ohthe earth, could no longer be accom- 
plished, by the increase of that wicked race. 
And it repented the Lord that he had made man 
upm the tartfu So he determined to put a stop 
to their propagation by stveeping them away with 
a flood. Noah found grace in his sight. 

Thus God did, staking them an example unto 
those who after should live ungodly, and to make 
such a display of his displeasure against wick* 
£dnes$, as to operate as a restraint upon the de- 
praved hearts of the living. 

And jii the same manner, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, andafter them the inhabitants of Cana- 
an, by degrees broke over these restraints and 
corrupted their ways, and for the same reason, 
k was proper for God to destroy them. 
• It is-evident, that in consequence (if the fall of 
man, die divine establishment has not only been 
the cause of parents' transmitting depravity to 
"thefir children, but it h&s been the cause of their 
ingrafting their own smful habits und customs 
upon them. « And it was on this 'account, that 
infants fell under the-same condemnation with 
their parents, and were swept away by the same 
destruction. .And by taking away such chil- 
dren, God prevented a life of awful'sin, and their 
felling under the aggravated condemnation of it. 

. It was with reference to this conrieqtion, estab- 
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lished between parents and children, and parents' 
ingrafting their own sinful habits and customs 
upon them, and so giving a direction to the cur- 
reht of depravity, and determining the extent of 
its out- breakings, that God threatened to "visit 
the iniquities of fathers upon children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them jthat hate 
him." And it was on this account, that chil- 
dren in former ages, and in every age, have been 
made to participate in the judgments inflicted 
for the wickedness of parents. 

It is surprising to see the many instances re- 
corded of children's suffering for the iniquities 
of their fathers, and not an instance of fathers' 
suffering for the vices of children, except in 
cases where the vices of children were the con- 
sequence- of parents' neglecting the exercise of 
their authority in restraining them. 

This connection, between parents and chil- 
dren, was such, that whenever God grafted tem- 
poral blessings or temporal deliverances, chil- 
dren partook of them with their parents. This 
was the case with the children of Noah, of Abra- 
ham, of Lot, and of the children of God's cove- 
nant people in numberless instances, ' Whenev- 
er they were delivered from the bondage of their 
enemies, ^nd made to inherit the blessing pro- 
mised to the fathers, children participated in 
those "blessings with their parents. And when- 
ever parents, by their sin and rebellion, forfeited 
these promised blessings, and they were depriv- 
ed of them, children participated in the calamity* 
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SECTION IL , 

The original establishment laid parents under ob- 
ligation, to transfer their privileges and means 
of knowledge to their children. 

By privileges and means of knowledge, we 
would be understood to mean, such as respected 
them as subjects of divine government. 

Every ray of divine knowledge, relative to 
their obligations and duty, which any generation, 
people or family enjoyed, the divine establish- 
ment kid them under obligation to confer lipott 
their children, with the means of \ii Whenever 
God, in any period, communicated his will to 
any of his creatures respecting their duty, if it 
was interesting to posterity as well as to them, 
they were bound to transmit it.. And when God 
chqse the family of Abraham, and gave to them 
his written law by Moses, and put them in pos- 
session of .the land of Canaan, the divine estab- 
lishment laid them under obligations to transmit 
this Jaw and these privileges to their children. 
- But* the divine establishment > and the qon- 
ditions on which parents held these means of 
knowledge and these privileges, were such, .that 
by uodervaluing^busing or ipisimproyin^ them; 
they might forfeit their title to them. And com- 
monly when this was the case, God in awful se- 
verity took these means of knowledge and these 
privileges from them. And when he took them 

c c 
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»m parents, he took them from children. Pa* 

Us were in such a sense representatives for 

:ir children, and children were in such a sense 

ited to them, that when they forfeited these 

vileges and means of knowledge for them- 

ves, they did it for their children. Children 

ifered with their parents. And those sinful 

aits, that stupidity and awful moral blindness, 

lich was the cause of God's taking away these 

vileges in such cases, parents have transfer- 

to their children. The Jews, once God's 

;hly favoured people, are now awful monu- 

nts of this solemn truth. 

[f the inhabitants of the old world had been 

posed to preserve the knowledge of their ob- 

ations and duty, as it was manifested to them 

revelation and the light of nature, and had 

nsmitted it undiminished, as the original es- 

lishment bound them to have done, from the 

t, to every succeeding generation, God would 

e had no occasion to complain, it repenteth 

that I have made them, or to have swept therti 

y with a flood. But as they did not like to 

in God in their knowledge \ God gave them 

i vile affections, to a reprobate mind. This 

vledge was lost or greatly obscured, and all 

aints were broken over. 

id when God manifested his displeasure 

ist sin by the flood, and made an additional 

rtion of his will and their duty to Noah 

lis family ; if they had been disposed to 

ve this knowledge, and had transmitted lt 
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down undiminished from generation to genera- 
tion, we have reason to believe the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Canaan would have remained to 
this.day. But instead of this, in' a few genera- 
tions, this knowledge was entirely lost amongst 
most of his descendants, and whole nations act- 
ed without the least restraint. Witness the in- 
habitants of Sodom, and the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan, who were the-descendants of Ham, Noah's 
second son. 

And when God said to Abraham, the iniquity 
•f the Amorites is not yet fully* he meant to 
suggest that there were some traces of divine 
knowledge among that people, and some who 
acted under its restraints, but that in four gene- 
rations, or four hundred years, it will cease to 
be the case, and then their title to this land that 
I have promised to thy seed, shall be forfeited, 
and thy seed shall eome hither again, and I wi|i 
put them into the possession of it. 

If the Jjws, when settled in the promised land, 
had been disposed to have preserved the knowl- 
edge which God revealed to them, agreeable to 
the divine establishment, and had handed it down 
from generation to generation undiminished, and 
uncprrupted, we have reason to believe they, 
would have enjoyed t£e blessings and privileges 
peculiar to God's highly favoured covenant peo- 
ple, not only to the present time, but to the end 
of time. 

Jf the gospel had been preserved in every 

* Gen. xv. 16. 
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country where it has been preached, and amongst 
every people where it has been planted since the 
day of pentecost, and the knowledge of it had 
been transmitted without diminution or corrup* 
tion, from parents to children, from generation 
to generation, agreeable to the divine establish- 
ment ; we have reason to believe there is scarce- 
ly.a people on the earth that would not now en* 
joy the light of it. 

The observations which we have made in this 
section, are founded on scripture representations, 
which are too evident to be misunderstood.— 
Whenever God made any interesting cortnmmi- 
cation to any people, or family ; or conferred 
any privileges upon them that were equally in- 
teresting to posterity, as to themselves, as sub- 
jects of the divine government ; the divine es- 
tablishment made parents guardians of those 
blessings, and laid them under obligations to 
transfer them to their children. 

And in all these cases, the divine establish- 
ment has made parents representatives of their 
children, and they act in such a manner for them, 
that by improving the blessings and privileges 
they enjoy , they transfer them,but by slighting and 
misimproving'theni, they forfeit thjm, for thtir 
children as well as themselves. And the divine 
establishment is such, that parents impress upon, 
or ingraft into their children those opinions, pre- 
judices and sinful habits, which were the cause 
of those blessings or privileges being taken from 
them, so that every succeeding generation ap- 
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prove of the conducted their fathers, and show 
that they would have conducted much so, if 
they had been in their fathers' place. This is 
remarkably the case with the Jews. 

SECTION III. 

Some observations, respecting the sentiment, that 
God has connected the salvation of children with 
parental faithfulness, under the dispensation of 
grace. 

This is a sentiment, concerning which God's 
people are divided* And as it has been our aim 
to a void controversy, we shall not enter into it 
in attending to this subject,, but sha 11 only make 
a few observations with a design to cast light 
upon it. 

If it be true, that God has established a con- 
nection between parental faithfulness, and the 
salvation of children ; it must be a very practi- 
cal sentiment, and eminently calculated to excite 
parents to faithfulness. And the principal bene- 
fits arising from a belief of it, must consist in 
reducing it to practice ; and the evils arising from 
its not being believed, must result from a neglect 
of parental duty. It is a matter to be regretted* 
that many who embrace this doctrine theoretical- 
ly, do so little to distinguish themselves by their 
faithfulness. There is evidently a contradiction 
between their theory and practice. These things 
ought not so to be. Out of thine own mouth mil 
ccS 
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I judge thce> aaitb Jehovah. JBut it is observa- 
ble, that the duty of parents directly to children, 
is nearly the same, whether they believe in this 
doctrine or not. 

But without entering into a critical investiga* 
tion of this subject, we proceed to observe, that 
the establishment which God fixed with man 
under a covenant of works, that he should trans- 
mit his character to his children, has been inva- 
riably carried into effect since the fell, notwith- 
standing the operation of the covenant of grace. 
Parents have invariably transmitted a depraved 
character to their children. When people be- 
came subjects of divine grace previously to their 
becoming parents, it did not alter the case. The 
offspring of the most pious are by nature as de- 
praved, as the offspring! of the wicjted. The 
covenant of grace appears not to have been de- 
signed to interfere in this respect, or prevent the 
effects of the first establishment. It is observa- 
ble, that God his fixed no establishment under a 
dispensation of grace, that pious parents should 
transmit grace or a holy disposition to their chil- 
dren, as they transmit depravity ; f or two such 
establishments would thwart each other, and 
could not possibly both be carried into effect: 
and that the original establishment is taking pto 
-appears to be an incontestable feet, And it may 
iiirther be observed, that this depravity cannot 
be removed by any parental faithfulness. It ap- 
pears clear from the holy scriptures, that this de- 
pravity #ra be removed, and a holy dispose 
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tion implanted, only by the renewing aod sancti- 
fy ing influences of the Spirit of God. 

And here w%#bserve, that the essence of the 
doctrine, concerning which we are .making ob- 
servations, consists in this, that God, in the es- 
tablishment of grace, has laid himself under 
covenant obligations to his peopte, to renew the 
hearts of their children, if parents will faithfully 
discharge their duty. 

Again we observe, that if God has made such 
an establishment, it does not appear to have been 
his will, that it should have been carried into full 
effect under any former, or the present situation 
of his church. If it had been his will, it is ra- 
tional to suppose that he would have granted his 
people sufficient degrees of grace, sanctification 
and a spirit of faithfulness to hfive discharged 
their duty, so as to have been entitled to the pro- 
mised blessing. 

Again we observe, that if God has bound him- 
self by covenant to renew the hearts of children 
on the faithfulness of parents ; yet it does not ap- 
pear that he has bound himself, either by cove- 
nant or promise to his church or people, without 
limitation, that he will confer these degrees of 
grace, and such a spirit of faithfulness, as that 
parents will discharge .their duty* But it . is 
thought, that these circumstances are not suffi- 
cient to prove that God has not made such aa 
establishment. It appears to be the design of 
the great Jehovah in his dispensations to his crea- 
tures, to exhibit himself in his truly exalte^ 
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character, and not to suffer man to glory in man, 
but to abase and hide pri<Je from him. God's 
people have no reasonable excuje for sin or un- 
faith fulness. Be ye holy, is a reasonable, divine 
requisition. If God has made such -an estab- 
lishment with his people, and it is not carried into 
effect, the fault must be on their side. And his 
withholding these degrees of grace, and a spirit 
of faithfulness, must be peculiarly calculated to 
teach them their dependence upon him for as- 
sistance, and an important lesson of humiliation. 
Of this, the history of God's ancient people ex- 
hibits an astonishing picture. How very differ- 
ent would the situation of that people have been, 
if they had kept covenant with God.* Oh, that 
thou hadst hearkened to my commandments, said 
their covenant. God, then had thy peace been as 
a river , and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea.\ 

But it b a query whether such an establish- 
ment, as we are speaking of, has not been carried 
partially into effect, in almost every age of the 
world. Whether God has not given sonte of 
his people, such a measure of grace, and such a 
spirit Of faithfulness, that they have discharged 
their duty to their children, in such a manner as 
to secure their salvation, as a covenant blessing. 
It has been thought that this was the case, par- 
ticularly with Abraham.' 

Again it is observable, that if there is such an 

* What is advanced here, is not in the least against 'the doc- 
trine of saints' perseverance, fissuxlm 1& 
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establishment, it appears, that the purposes of 
God respecting his church and the world, are not 
yet sufficiently ripe to have it carried fully into 
effect. And on this account, it appears, he dis» 
penses his saving blessings in many instances 
Without regard to this establishment : one is 
taken, and another left, and often the children of 
wicked parents are made the subjects of divine 
grace, whilst some of the children of the right, 
eous are reprobated. ^Notwithstanding this, how. 
ever, it is evident, that in gathering in his elect 
people in every age, God has given a preference 
to, and has selected them principally fronts the 
seed of his faithful children. It appears,, that 
God has appointed the Christian church, as the 
deposit of all the means which serve as a vehicle 
through which salvation flows to perishing sin* 
ners. And it is a query whether the natural 
channel, in which these means are toflowto.pos* 
terity, is not from parents to children. And 
when salvation flows through these means to the 
children of wicked, ungodly parents, it is a query 
whether it may not be considered as flowing out 
of its natural channel.* 

* There certainly n a much greater probability, that the chil- 
dren next to be bom of Christian parents in this enlightened 
country, win enjoy the means of grace, and may be^made partak- 
ers of the redemption purchased by Christ, than there is that 
the children next to be born of the unenlightened savages of. the 
wilderness will be. But on what is this probability founded? It 
is certainly founded on their relation to Christian parents, the 
prospect of their being religiously educated, and to. their local 
connection with the Christian church, where the means of grace 
toe deposited and .enjoyed. ••• "■«• 
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It appears, that the most of the unbelieving 
world are not yet rejected of God, so as to be 
excluded from the overtures of mercy, on ac 
count of which, the gospel is preached to them, 
But we have reason to believe s from scripture 
representation, that the time is coming, vv en 
all the unbelieving with their offspring, like the 
inhabitants of Canaan and Sodom, will be re* 
jected and cast off. A ad when this takes place, 
the elect which remain to be gathered in, to 
make up the final number of the redeemed from 
amongst men, will be taken from the seed, or 
posterity of those who are then in covenant with 
God. And then it is a question whether the di- 
vine purposes wijl not be sufficiently matured, 
to carry such an establishment into effect, when 
God who worketh all things after the Counsel of 
his own will, will pour out his Spirit, will turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children^ and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, will confer 
upon parents such a measure of grace and spirit 
of faithfulness, and such degrees of sanctification 
and spiritual discernment, that they will see and 
Understand their duty to theiroffspring, and dis- 
charge it, and take hold of God's covenant re- 
specting them in such a manner, that he will 
prosper them, will add the blessing of renewing 
grace, and make children as well as parents 
know the Lord. And it is thought that this will 
introduce the millennial state of the church. It JS 
a question whether this sentiment is not suppor- 
ted by the prophecy of Jeremiah, quoted ifl 
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the eighth of Hebrews. Behold the days cotne % 
(saith the Lord) when I will make a new cove* 
nant with the house of Israel and with the house 
of Judah* This prediction, evidently, has re- 
ft rence to blessings and privileges, which the 
church will enjoy in some period under the gos- 
pel dispensation. But it is remarkable, that 
the circumstances here mentioned, on account of 
which this is called a new covenant, are God's 
putting his laws into their mind, and writing 
them in their hearts, and promising to be to them 
a God, and that they shall be to him a people. 
I)i the covenant that God made with his people, 
wlen he took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt, he promised to be 
their God, and that they should be his people 
if they would fulfil the conditions of it ; but lie 
did not engage unconditionally to write his law 
on their hearts, on acc&unt of which, they con* 
tinued not in his covenant, and he regai^d them 
not. But in this covenant he promised mcondi- 
tionaDy to write his laws on their hearts, and 
tliat he would be to them a God, and they should 
be to him a people. God's writing the law of 
the covenant on the hearts of his people, secures 
the fulfilment of it on their part. ' From thisf 
prophecy it appears, that if God did make a 
covenant with the Jews, that would have secured 
the salvation of children if the conditions of it 
had been performed, yet he did not confer suf- 
ficient degrees of grace, and such a spirit of 
faithfulness on parents, to fulfil the conditions of 
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it; or rather, he did not write the laws of the 
covenant on their hearts, neither did he bind 
himself to do it. But itqppears, that be has bound 
himself unconditionally to confer such degrees 
of grace, and such a spirit cf faithfulness, or 
rather, he will write his jaws on the hearts of his 
people, in some future day, and the consequence 
will be, they will perform the conditions of the 
covenant. " God will be their God, and they 
will be his people, and they shall not teach eve- 
ry man his neighbour, and every man his broth- 
er, saying, know the Lord : for alishall know 
him, from the least to the greatest.' 7 At which 
period, will commence the prosperous aad hap- 
py state of the church. 

If it should be asked, what is God requiring 
of parents, in order to secure the salvation of 
children, provided he has made such a cove- 
nant ? To this question we shall not attempt to 
give adfp&nite answer. The advocate, for this i 
sentimRt have been requested, correctly to de- 
fine the degrees of parental faithfulness, 'neces- 
sary to secure the salvation of children as a cov- 
enant blessing, but it has been thought, they 
have not done it. But w!e can give an indefi- 
nite answer to this question. It would be such 
a degree of faithfulness, . as would naturally f<* 
low, from having the law of thfc .covenant writ* 
ten on their hearts. But this wants defining; 
and it is capable of some illustration. 

» Whether God has made such a covenant with 
his people or not, we observe, first, Christ 
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parents ace certainly under obligation to under- 
stand the will of the head of *he church* as he 
lias revealed - it m his law, his 'gospel, and his 
providence* Tim is etodent, and Ms will thus 
Tevealed, farms their rule of duty. Secondly, 
they are tmder obligation to exercise a dbeeiiul 
submission to his wrtbrevealed, as a rule of duty, 
both in their hearts and m their lives. This 
tt&l'bte granted. This is the dirty of all God's 
people, vVhether they be parents or not. They 
ought »ot to be ignorant of the revealed will of 
God respecting their duty^ and much less to bt . 
unreconciled to that will. Thirdly, in tfoe 
rule df duty wbioh the head of the church has 
g$veR to parents, he has laid them uiwter/obR^a- 
tiofn, to express their will, in oortfcfrroity to ;has, 
iii instructions and catrarandsfto Iheir. children, 
Adwch n*e to fofm a *ute o£ dtity iar'tttev*. 
-Tbis-rafe of dirty, he has ^jcmied upon chil>- 
dren hy his divine command, cfuklrm obey your 
parents in alt things f for xfiis is weifr phasing to 
the ijor.dL And <) fourthly, he ha^ w^ied pirent6 
with authority ; and in 'tike Ttiteiflfdnty toe hap 
given them, he has iaid thetn u«d»r iobligation 
^oetercisfe this authority^ iin subjecting ehildren 
'to th^ir.Tule of .duty. Patents awunckr abiiga- 
tfon to exercise their authority, in cwformky to 
the revealed vrttl of fted, to embi the passions, 
restrain the mtrfmifthms, aad subdue the ob- 
athaacy of their children, md briagthem cfceer- 
Stilly to submit to their wilte, expressed irt Aeir 
ittstraurttotowfl cowmamifo. 
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As it is important for parents to conform to 
the revealed will of God,, as their rule off duty \ 
so it appears to be important, for children to 
conform to the revealed will of parents, expres- 
sed in conformity to the will of God, as then- 
rule of duty. Every act of disobedience tfc 
parents in such cases, is an act of disobedience 
to God ; and a want of submission or reconcili- 
ation to the will of parents, is a want of sub- 
mission or reconciliation to the will of God. 
And, on the contrary, it appears, that submis- 
sion and obedience to the will of parents, in 
such cases, is submission or obedience to the 
divine will, and well pleasing unto the Lord. 

That God has made it the duty of parents to 
effect this subordination, is clear from his word. 
It was implied in that expression of divine ap- 
probation, / know Abraham, that he will co?n- 
mand his children, &c. And it was expressly re- 
quired in the New Testament, as a qualification 
for bishops and deacons. And for what reason ? 
that they might be examples to the flock, exam- 
ples to the church and people of God. 

NoW, incases where parents understand their 
duty, as it has here been represented, and dis- 
charge it; rule, well their awn hoUse, having 
their children in subjection with all gravity ; vfre 
ask, would it not give them a degree of boldness 
and confidence to go tq the throne of grace, and 
plead for the renewing influences of the divine 
Spirit ; that God would make their children the 
subjects of his special grace ? Would nota cod- 
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sciousness of such faithfulness lead them to say, 
Lord, we have done as thou hast commanded us, 
and embolden them to plead the divine promi- 
ses, to search to know their extent, and what 
covenant engagements Godihas laid himself unn 
der to the faithful ? We do not hesitate in com- 
ing to the conclusion that it would. And such 
a spirit of faithfulness would of course be ac- 
companied with a deep and affecting sense of 
the worth of the souls of thdir children, and of 
the importance of religion to them. . And con- 
sidering themselves as the instruments of their 
existence, the interesting relation between them, 
the many ties that unite them* and the solemn 
obligations they are under to them, ■ we are indu- 
ced to think, that parents would estimate the 
salvation of their dear offspring, next to .the sal- 
vation of their' own souls. All these consider- 
ations united, would lead them daily to a prayer- 
hearing God, with whom they would fervently 
wrestle, and plead in behalf of their dear chil- 
dren. , 

A Christian parent, conscious of such faith- 
fulness, and impressed with these solemn con- 
siderations, searching the oracles of God ,. to 
find promises and gracious - declarations on 
which to found his anxious hopes for the salva- 
tion of his ehildreji ; would enquire whether he 
had not a right to claim the blessing of Abraham, 
in consequence of his walking in his steps, in 
. commanding his children and household. The bles- 
sing promised, was that the children of Abra- 
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ham shauld'ketji the way of the Lord, to dhjus* 
tke and judgment* 

He would read with delight the gracious dbc* 
laration of Jcborah, that in consequence of the 
faithfulness of parents, he would circumcise hoi 
only their hearts, but the hearts of their seed to 
bve the Lord thcist God with aS their fmrt, and 
with all their soul\*. With the same emotions 
of heart he would read the divine testimony, 
that "the mencf of the Lord is from evcriastiag 
to everlasting? iitpeli them that fear him, and bis 
righteousness mite children's children. ; to such 
a* keep bis covenant, and to those that remem- 
ber bis commandments to dx>the«ut u That 
**nogoadtfhi©g wiH God withhold firQin them 
that walk .uprighdy.J That " tlie desire of, the 
righteousshatt be granted. |" 

And his hopes, would be raised,, by a view of 
the representations, whkb God has given ©f his 
own character, as " delighting in nferey i wwk 
ing to be gracious ; long suffering;; full ql com- 
passion ; forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
aih. ,f These precious promises, aiadtheiseen- 
cou raging considerations, would animate fe» 
soul* and fill his mouth witfai arguments, /Hrte« 
he approached the altar of God, to. intercede for 
spi* kaat and eternal bJessdngs, O Christian pa* 
rent, (may we npt say) perseyere. in thy faithful- 
wess> take encouragement, continue thy sup-* 

■* Beataoaul^ 6. tPs. dil. *?,'!&• fcib. boawrvH . 
\\ Pruv..x..3V „ , 
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plications, for" the eyes of the Lord are upon 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their cry." 
Whether these considerations afford ground 
to believe that God has bound himself by cove-? 
pant to renew the hearts of children, in conse- 
quence of the faithfulness of parents, or not ; 
yet this appears evident from observation, that 
in cases where parents have been in some good 
measure faithful, and have been fervent, at the 
throne, of grace, and pleaded the promises of God 
to his people, they have not failed to haye, soon? 
er or later, more or less of their children hope- 
fully made subjects of divine grace.* 

SECTION IW ...... \" 

jRespecting infant baptism* the obligation which 
it imposes on parents, and in what relation bap- 
tized infants stand to the church, &c. 

The doctrine of 'infant baptismhasbeeri great- 
ly disputed; much has been- written against it* 
and much in its. defence. We shall therefore 
not attempt a vindication of this doctrine, in this 
essay, but shall take it for granted, with making 
but two or three observations. 

* There are instances, it h evident, of cmTdren- of very pious 
parents making very loose and immoral characters. . This is an> 
unhappy consequence, which the instructions and frequent re- 
proofs of godly parents, sometimes Have upon children. In- 
stead of saftemug, it hardens them, and soon their depraved 
hearts break over all restamts. But it is a query , whether this 
consequence does not invariably result from some wiseen-want 
ef wisdom or prudence, io the management of parents. 
ad 2 
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And, first, k appears to result from the dfcin* 
constitution and establishment, which has, form- 
cd the remarkable rehtfron beiuaetw- pwenis 
and children* and has made ifc the duty of pa- 
rentsto give them support and instruction, or a 
knowledge of their doty, and has made chitafren 
absolutely dependent upon them (or their repre- 
sentatives) ft* it. Agreeable to proposition* and 
remarks in chapter seconds 

And, secondly, this dependence of chftfrea, 
and the relation between them and their parents, 
appear to be the grcund, of circumstantial cause, 
of God's taking so much notice of children, ia 
the covenants which he has made with pa- 
rents ; and particularly in the covenants that he 
made with Adam, and with his chosen people, 
the Jews. And it is on these accounts, that 
children have so- remarkably pasticipatcd fttthe 
blessings conferred, and the judgments inflicted 
.upon parents, 

1 And, thirdly, thelaw which God gave by Mo- 
ses tohisehose»pedple,the Jews, commontytalled 
the moral law,, sometimes the fcowen&nt of works 
was not such- a covenant of worts, as it was 
possible* for that people to obtain Kfe by. Neith- 
er did the divine lawgiver, give it to them with 
any such view, or expectation.* This, is «l«ar 
from Paul's reasoning m his epistles to the He- 
trews,, Romans, ana particularly to* the Gala* 
tiansrf But he made that covenant with them, 

* See- Witsteon tfcecevenaflits* t Ghft]-* Hf. 2*. 
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or gave tbem that law r with air express view, 
to aid tbe purposes of rediemptian; And then? 
#re gradous dtxhxations.macfe in that law* that 
k would not ha.ve.been, consistent for hi at to 
kave made to his fallen creatures, only through 
a mediator^ And* fourthly, God's- taking- so 
much notice of children, as he did previously to 
the comiftg of the Messias, on account of their 
dependence wpon, and, relation to. their paieatfsv 
excites strong, queries why he sko^td not, fear 
the same reasorv take notice of thej* under tine 
gospel dispensation. Their dependence upon, 
and relation to their parents, remain the sanaa, 
and ever with But we proceed. 
^ Ioiant baptism may be considered, as impost 
ing a solemn ; covenant obligation upost paceiits^ 
to Amy up their e&Udren in ths nurture, and ad* 
vwmti&ti of the Lord, or ta discharge those du* 
tiess a, summary of which was givei* ia the pre> 
ceding section.. As.it professioa of faith ia 
Christ, and subjection to him, .as head of his 
chtoch, $nd lavwgimr to his people, giws. pa- 
rents a standing ia the visible church,* so infant 
baptism frppears to impose an obligation, on pa- 
rents, so faras they are abte, to J nurture r or train 
up tt^eip childwti in t&iesame faith* and in .the 
same sentiments, and to subject then to their 
wills, expressed ia their instmclka&s and com- 
mands, 'as they profess subjection to the will of 
Christ, «as hfe has; expressed it in his word* agree* 
able to observations in the preceding secticp. 

**See*second commandment 
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The covenant . into which God's people enter, 
when they connect themselves with the visible 
church, lays them under obligation to dedicate 
their children to God by baptism. As God is 
making parents the honourable instruments of 
bringing subjects of his government into exis- 
tence, they ought with pleasure to dedicate their 
children to him, and acknowledge his right to. 
them as such. And as baptism imposes a cow 
enant obligation upon parents, to religiously ed r 
ucate them, or to bring them up for God, it 
must be considered as a great privilege to chil- 
dren. And as children are passive in this trans- 
action, and incapable of claiming, seasonably a 
fulfilment of this obligation* .or estimating its 
value;, the bond, which the particular church 
is under to them, and to . their parents is.such* 
that they stand as security to such children for 
the fulfilment of this obligation.; And parents 
are answerable to the cKurcb, for a discharge of 
it, and the church are bound to admonish* or dis- 
cipline, as the case may require for a neglect of it. 

In what relation, baptized children stand to 
the Christian church, and what notice the church 
is under obligation to take of them, . are inter- 
esting inquiries, concerning which, God's people 
are divided. r 

With respect to this subject, we are disposed 
to think, that baptized children hold a standing 
in the visible church r but this standing is by re- 
presentation, their parents, acting as agents for 
them. If, agreeable to the propositions, chil- 
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drcn are so dependents that the judgmeatiof pa- 
rents is to be exercised for theni, anct their will 
expressed forms -a. tute of duty far them, and 
parents are invested witft authority to enforce 
obedience ta it,, we inquire sincerely, whether 
parents can possibly enter the pule of the visible 
church, without taking such children along with 
them. la this case* as has bee» hfcfore observ* 
*d, one. judgment is to be exercised for several 
agents. The. parent's jtudguieat b to be excr* 
cised fbrhis children, in cegtilatiftg alt their uio» 
rai conduct* And whilst this, continues ' to' be 
the case, children, wirix relation to Christian pa- 
laenfcs, appear to h& like branches on a tree, en« 
tire}y. supported by it, and if the. tree is trans* 
planted, its branches must go with it* And.' we 
are induced to beheve, that baptism admkuster* 
edto children by virtue of their .parents' faith, is. 
'4 seal of children's standing in the visible church, 
in their parent* oar by their parents' represented 
tiwu ^. > : ' 

Itis acjucstioo^ whether .the children bora of 
believing parents, are not entitled^ by bfcth, to 
all thct external privileges which their parents 
enjoy, or which are enjoyed in the church, to 
which their parents belong. But, as they are it* 
a, state of minority, they da not enter into, the 
possession of these privileges immediately, brat 
are placed under the guardianship of parents, 
who act as tutors &nd governors to train them up 
as heirs to those privileges, and whoare to usfe 
t\6ry Moan in their power y to .qualify them to 
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nqke a right use of them when t\iey arrive to a 
suitable age, and have their judgments sufficient- 
ly matured to be put into the possession of them. 
And parents, with the church, are guardians of 
those privileges,* and bound to confer them upon 
such children, at a suitable period, if they arc 
found to possess the necessary qualifications.- 
And when the term of the minority of suchchilr 
dren expires, they hold their claim to these pri- 
vileges by a public profession of faith in Christ, 
and subjection to him as head of the church. 

And during, this dependent state of children* 
that isj durinfg the period in which their parcnta* 
judgment is to be exercised for them, and their 
will expressed forms a rule of duty for them, 
and parents are to exercise their authority to 
command obedience, they are not amenable di- 
rectly to the church, or subject to its. discipline, 
only through the medium of their parents. They 
are responsible to their parents, 'and their "pa- 
rents are responsible to the church for them* 
Whilst children are thus dependent, 'parents are 
guides, or conductors to them,, and when chilr 
dren it\ such a .situation go astray, thcic guides, 
or conductors are answerable for it. Parents are 
accountable to the church, for any irregularities 
in their children* ti^tresult , from a neglect, of 
duty, either in instrijcting or. governing them. 
And they are.nbt subject to ecclesiastical censure, 
only through the medium, of their parents. But 
it is evident^ that their parents may .be subjects 
«f dkciplmd and censure qn their account. 
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And it appears, that when pterente on! their 
t&ildrfci^s account,, or on any account whatever, 
afre excluded from the church, their children afe 
excluded with them, or lose their representation 
there. ■':' ■ ■ : ' " ! , 

• And when the term of the dependence of chil- 
<$ren ujion parents expires, which will be the 
cfcisfc at a certaifl. period, they of coarse Jctee their 
standing in the church, utoless they continue it 
by at personal profession of feutH, arid subjection 
to its rules. 

It is rational to suppose, that the term of the 
dependence of children upon parents, will be in 
Some proportion to their abilities, and that it may 
hi shortened or lengthened by the faithfulness, 
-©r, itegligence of parents in the discharge of their 
duty to them. " It is hard to say, at what exact 
time of fife, the child is exempted from the taoye- 
ieigftty .of parental dictates. Perhaps it is touch 
fjoster to suppose that this sovereignty dimin- 
ishes by degrees^ as the child grd*V9 m under- 
standing and capacity, and is more and more ca- 
pable of exerting his, own' intellectual powers, 
-th&n t6 limit this matter to months and years*"* 
, * And notwithstanding it is the duty of parents 
.cheerfuHy to govern, advise and act for their 
children, so long, and in every, instance in which 
it is necessary, yet they ought to strive to' ex- 
onerate themselves from this solemn obligation, 
as early as consistent by maturing their judg- 
ments and rational powers, and helping them to 
* Dr. WatU'Postiitimous Works. •-'■•' 
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that knowledge of their obli}?atkm an&ftty, 
jtecossary for ihem to act, land far responsible far 
themselves. When children are » trained ^) in 
the way thqy should vgos in .s&di a manner , ttat 
they will understand it, and continue to walk ift 
it, from a sense of duty, the. exercise of par&tal 
authority is no longer necessary. And it ife the 
duty -of the ch»roh 1 or die minister, elders or 
brethren in behaff ofithc churchy frequently to 
examine children, to know what .proficiency ttey 
are making, how parents discharge theft duty, 
4irid what Influence parental and divine instruc- 
tion hffve on their minds- 
It is observable, that the exercise of authority 
,in governing children, in subduiiag their obstina- 
cy, tftuHeaching them subordination, jsasiffl* 
portent a parental duty, asanitructingtheiti/and 
ir^cfcjdie most diffkxte;' And thtete is, ^jwpSi 
•no duty? in the idiseh^rgeof which, Christian 
-parents stand in .'greater rieed of thecoonstl and 
-assistance of others, tlianim the exa*oke^f tteir 
authority m the government of their families ; 
arid 'yet there is perhaps no -case, in which ttey 
are more averse to taktiig* adtiee, or f beingdte- 
tatetL >TMs is a vanityyaiul a great evtiL 'ft is 
certainly -inconsfeta«t# wsith <ther<e$vef*atft ?Ot*rs of 
Chilian parents./* .♦ - - : 

As ppofesso^ijiareiits awe amenable 1o the 
church, for'theineligitnis education «rifl govero- 
mettt of their chiWuen, andikmilie* ; it becomes 
-necessary for th&m tj* improve every 'advantage 
that will assist, them m the discharge of these 



3Mfcitffcia«t important" duties; ;; Evwy member 
of» particular church & entitled by covenant,* 
tt>'*hemiiitcd wisdom -ofHhe church, to direct 
4ri4 assist -htai'iii the instruction, told pafticu- 
larjf-in tbe.government'of his family. • • •;' • 
,- This may be^inferred, from -the requisite quali- 
fications for bishops and deacons in the gospel 
chunA. Ab*fcopmuBt be one that "ruleth well 
hisvown house 1 , having his children in subjection 
wth«M gravity."!- The same quaKHcation was 
Required for deacons. - KdW we may conclude,: 

lA^^'i VD ^ d > y «"«»»"**- hi* ri^it,-and.the obligation 
of the church, anse from the nature of the relation, whether 
they have a written covenant or not. ' *' wneuwa 

-, t How lamentably deficient, in thU seaiect are some bishot» 

from their practice and the conduct of their children, that there 
3? TS!t W* VWWm upw> bkho»s or <*ters, noT to ™! 
«n their •families, but let their chfldrat act agreeably to their" 
•to depraved hearts, without any- restraint 1 Tim. hi? In- 
stances are not uncommon, of ministers, who labour Mder ere^t- 
^sadvantagesfromnothav^beenbr^shtupSSgmt- 
«hi^h^? men , t ' ^ "? hav '"S >*« tal'ght suboWiS f ™, 
J*ir<J|»god,aml not has^ng-a natural talent TforfemMv «townmeut 
On these accounts, they neither set their peopTa M S 

SSShS?** "° r "^rthemtoaaV^e on As^S 
Ata»efther from a sense of their own. deficieacv or a Wt rf ~ 
conceptKjn of ite importance, almost entirefySS to CSL2 

customed to subordination to men, itfcwMi more diffiSthlj 
providence, And they are not s»> likely todo honour to «S«n - 
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with the greatest $aft*y; that a^h : vras tfe^ 
of bishops and deacons, is officers to the ohtarcb, 
to rule their own house, and have their lewn 
children in subjection, it must have been th^ 
duty of all parents, or heads of families bel<»g^ 
ing to the church. And when we consider 
it, as animportaot and interesting duty- enjoined 
upon all heads of families belonging to the 
church, as a body, W£ see the wisdom of God 
in requiring that the officer* of ihe. church 
should understand and discharge it, in 'order for 
them to be examples for their brethren, and that 
they might be 1 able to oversee, instruct, direct 
and assist them in the discharge of it And 
this appears to be the reason, why the apostle 
required that bishops should have -this- qualifica- 
tion. For^ (he observes) if a man knows not 
haw to rule liis own house y how shall he take cart 
of the church of God? Which, may we hot add, 
is composed of households, parents and children, 
arid one important duty in which, is for. parents 
to rule their houses, and have their children in 
subjection to them. 

The divine constitution and establishment, 
respecting parents afld children, evidently render 
a certain mode of family government necessary, 
agreeable to the propositions and remarks in 
chapter second* This mode of- government* 
ministers and people ought to understand ; it is 
interesting to the Christian church* .And par- 
ticular churches ought to understand it, and eve- 
ry individual member ought to he agreed i*H» 



^i0*^<p$wnt ought dtefeffefty to unke with 
fefei bibtHjr&vin redueiafc it to praedce. This**e 
bot&e&e- would contribute greatly to establish 
Jpamntal authority, i^ tt&ee+jbkl cord is net 
q&Uklybmkenx A ftd; it Appears to be a dictate 
of wisdom, as well as Religion, that parents, sen* 
ftible of theirTesponsibilky tothe church, for the 
religious education and government of their fa- 
milies* and of the propriety M '■■ using evfciy ra* 
fionai mean to add : to *their authority, and fcttab* 
liah it over their children, should go *$ their 
minister, their brethren, and the church for ad- 
vice, particularly in difficult cases* And as soon 
&s children are capable of understanding,- it i? 
very proper for parents to let them know the 
Solemn obligations they have laid themselves 
Under, by their baptism, to train them up for 
God; and often present them before the 
church to have them instructed, Counselled, and 
admonished by their minister and brethren* and 
particularly^ to obtain the public and united 
prayers of the church for them,- that God would 
bless instruction, and the exercise of authority to 
their spiritual good, and give to parents all thai 
grace* wisdom, fortitude and affection, which 
are necessary for diem in this interesting rela- 
tion, and under these solemn bonds. Such a 
mode of procedure, weconceive, would eontrk 
bute greatly to establish the authority of parents; 
it would have a great influence upon children) 
and be attended with very happy consequences* 
v And when children arrive at a suitable agfcy 



*nd have their judgments ^^ftcienHy n*tfw#d to 
•act for themselves, and gWex^ifej^^^yirffeiigc 
*f renewed hearts, that jh$y h3Y^b#es,wij^ 

thelioly G/u*t+ they shoufcl be rf^e ^n$ibte, 
that it is their duty tq profess their faith in Christ 
fry makiag a public profession of religion* in the 
visible church, as active members, entitled to all 
its privileges. But if they do not give cfrarita* 
b\t cvkjtece of a work, oft divine gcaee having 
been wrought on th^ir hearts, ihe# sbpejd not b£ 
permitted to make a public profession of religion, 
or be fettowshipped by the church v until they do; 
. If any should be disposed te query, whether 
parents are not disciplinable for this want pf faith 
in children, since it must be owing to. their 
neglect of duty, >on the principle . that God has 
established a connexion between parental faiths 
fulness and tlie salvation of children ?♦ Tq ; this 
we answer. There is evidently? a degree of pa- 
rental neglect, that is : dis<?iplip£bje* ^wh^ther 
God has established such a connection or riot. 
But 'granting -that; God , has established jsusk a 
connection, yet it is conceived that parents may 
exercise such a degree of faithfulness, k as opt to 
be proper; subjects of discipline /or any neglect, 
and at the same time not be so faithful as to 
secure the salvation of their children as a cove- 
nant blessing. ;• but it must be a ground of deep 
humiliation, both to parents and, to the church* 
It appears, that a state of; graced: consistent 
with a state of grei^t imperfficiion amL nigral 
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tfeifcifefts. •? A- Christian may be very imperfect, 
^ndJlave great degrees o£ moral darkness, and 
^ttev% « r%ht to a sraliding in the visible 
ehUneh df Christ ; but it h*strbe(?n thought, that 
seeb degrees of inftperfection and moral dark- 
ness, are not consistent with that degree of faith- 
fulness necessary to* secure salvation to their off. 

**pHng, It *was the opinion of Dr. Job Swifts 
that parents might exercise sutth faith andfekh- 
ftlhie&s, as t6 secure their o^vn salvation^ and 
secure thenv a reispectable standing in the visible 
church, arid $t the same time not have that de* 
-gree of fmhj sanctification antf spiritual dis* 
terimient, l necessary to discharge their duty to* 
their children, and take lwrid of God's covenant 
respecting them; in* suoh a manner a* to secure 
theii 1 salvation as a covenai^t biesring* - i^nd that 
when children arrive at maturity, &rid give no 
evidende of having re rfeWed hearts, but theteon* 
irar y, . it ii mfattier;of ^cfeep hamiliathmy «fbd ^ 
rents have neasoir With iamentirtion/ to acUre&? 

- their brethren; taking the bJameta-them3elv^3 > 
and say, ^although my house be not so mkh 
©od ; : ykt He hath made mth meran everlasting 
ce^enant, : oa^dered in all: diihgsr and snrerifor 
this is ait my aattrattop r and all ray;dfc«ire y ak 

'-'ti^gt^-he caruseth ^ it not to grow.^ . ^ 

,' v. - - . - '.;• e<SN<ii!;usidif. * •v,' : ;:...; 

It appears, from th^ vie jv we .have .taken of 
tfefe stibject in this titty* ttfe^^ 

jsie'2 ' "*" ' ' '' / 
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subsists between parents and;cbildrtn> isa Vcrjc 
interesting and important relation, Thftt the 
obligations and duties which axis* jBrom it aft nc f 
less interesting and important; anddemandnthe 
constant attention of parents- That the gbotf of 
society, the good of posterity in this world, mtfi 
the eternal happiness of children are* in an in** 
tercsting and solemn manner, connected frith- 
the discharge of these duties- -,- "- 

And from a view of the -subject to which we 
attended in the last chapter, we are led to take 
notice of thead vantages andprivileges to which the 
children of believing parents are entitled above 
the children of unbelievers.* That it is a great - 
privilege to children to he born of bdievine pa- . 
rents, and to haver their parents bound* to itwg 
them u$l in the nurture and. admonition. <tf the . 
Lord* and to have the visible church security 
for.tf* fulfilment ,of thai bood ,TJw*t H4a a 
neat Wessingto be emitted, or tG'befceiri.to all 
the external privileges of the Christian ghtircb* . 
which *et*c as a conduit through *&f& tjbe ' 
blessings, of salvation flaw to the children of men. 

It tin wrkms question whether the/Christian 
church. in general have not been too inattentive 
to thiaintweeting shbject^ and whether the ua* 

* There certainly is a very great difference between theprivile- 
ges and prospects of die children of believing parents, and the 
privileges and prospect* of the chfldrea of the unbelieving Jew* 
Christian parents, by discharging their doty, place their childrea 
in that channel in which the blessings of salvation flow to man- 
kind: Bat th* Jews, by ingtafttnglato t&eiT children, their owq 
opinion*, prejudices and habits, rigce them at the greatest pos> 
stole remote *6m Out channel 
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faithfulness of parents, in the religious education 
of children is not a burden under which the 
church is labouring. 

There appears to have been some degree of 
moral darkness over the minds of God's people 
relative to this subject,* But it is a query 
whether God is not about to awaken a spirit of 
inquiry, and catt up the attention of his people 
more particularly to it.f And we have some 
grounds to expect, that the head of the church 
will pour out a spirit of faithfulness on parents, 
and turn the heart of the fathers to the children, * 
and the he&rt of the children to their fathers, 
p&viously to the millennium, to prepare the way « 
for the commencement of that glorious day. 

If this e*&3y, under the agency of the Head of 
the charch, to whose disposal it is committed, 
should be made to contribute, in any measure, 
to the promotion of these desirable ends* or in 
any the&stfre to promote the interest of the 
Christian ahureh/ the prayer of its author wilt 
beanswetfetf, and God will deserve the praise. 

* TtM8app6op«ft^mtbedim^yof scndiMrta prevailing en 

thit jnbtQCt* 

f TTiailie' is,' appears to' be confirmed, by some of the late 
doom of .the; General Assembly of the Presbyterian Umwfe tot . 
Ibe United States, relative to baptized children. 
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